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Some good news from Africa: Thousands of refugees flood back 


Going 

home 


Mary Braid 

It was the outcome everyone wished 
for but dared not believe would ever 
come true: 100.000 Hutu refugees were 
streaming out of Zaire yesterday, fill- 
ing every inch of the 10 km road lead- 
ing home to Rwanda. 

In an instant, the two-year, vice-like 
grip of the Hutu Interahamwe militia 
over more than a million refugees in 
Zairean camps loosened. And the 
United Nations was saved from a res- 
cue operation that already had failure 
written all over it. 

‘'The Interahamwe are going." said 
one returning refugee. Laurenti Nzain- 
ok. who fled Rwanda in 1994 in the 
wake of the Hutu genocide of 800.000 
Tulsis. “They wanted us to go with 
them but most of us want to go 
home.” 

As they trudged together with 
ragged bundles of belongings, a 
woman was giving birth by the side of 
the road. “The leaders fled,” said an 
old woman. "And after two years I’m 
going home." 

The' crucial act of defiance finally 
came yesterday morning when the In- 
tern bamwe. architects and overseers 
of the genocide, stoned to break up 
shacks in the Mugunga refugee camp 
and instructed people to follow them 
north-west, further into the forests of 
Zaire. 

For two days, Zairean rebels had 
pounded the tamp from the nearby 
town of Goma. spurred by the news 
that the world would not do what was 
necessary: disarm the militia men and 
separate them from the refugees who 
were their meal-lickei and front for at- 
tacks into Rwanda, and finally became 
their human shields. 

This time, the masses, intimidated 
into staying by the occasional lynch- 
ing and scare stories about Tutsi ret- 
ribution. did not obey. Many had 
already trekked for days from other 
battle-lorn refugee camps further 
north. Hundreds had perished on the 
way and in the fighting there was no 
time to bury the dead. Hunger, fatigue 
and human loss under intensive rebel 
offensives achieved what two years of 
gentle UN persuasion hud failed to do. 
The refugees finally decided to take 
their chances back home. 

The international community, 
forced this week by the Mugunga siege 
into launching u relief operation, will 


be delighted by the camp's unexpect- 
ed spontaneous combustion. Even as 
the UN last night moved to authorise 
an intervention force, one of its great- 
est challenges was melting away. 

Most Western governments under- 
stood that a break-up of the camps was 
vital for regional stability, but none was 
prepared to risk troops on the ground 
to dismantle them. The US insisted 
that neutralising the interahamwe 
was not part of the UN mandate. Just 
how they were going to deliver aid to 
hundreds of thousands of refugees, 
held to ransom in a war-zone, was dif- 
ficult to see. 

The home-grown resolution may 
have come just in time. Yesterday the 
World Health Organisation an- 
nounced the first confirmed cases of 
cholera in Mugunga, which had been 
cut off from aid for two weeks. 

Mugunga represents tbe largest 
single return of refugees to-Rwanda. 
But from the start smaller groups had 
trickled home. So far their reintegra- 
tion into a country now governed by 
Tulsis appears to have gone well. 

The UN has more than 100 human- 
rights observers in Rwanda. And while 
the Rwandan government argues that 
only those guilty of murder has any- 
thing to fear, events yesterday proved 
otherwise. 

Most refugees were waved home by 
smiling rebels but 30 Hutu women and 
children were less lucky. They were 
ambushed on the outskirts of Mugunga 
hours before the exodus home. 

ff the refugee dam has indeed burst 
what exactly is an international mili- 
tary force needed for now? President 
Clinton said last night that it was still 
required. The return of the refugees 
was “very good preliminary news", but, 
he warned, “we must be prepared ... 
ro have some presence there to facil- 
itate Ibis." There is still an over- 
whelming need for humanitarian 
assistance - and the threat of war be- 
tween Zaire one the one side and 
Rwanda and Burundi on the other. 

Last night Major General Ed Smith, 
a Vietnam veteran tipped to head the 
.American side of the UN operation, 
was asked whether there was any 
work for him to do now. The military 
man would not be drawn into a polit- 
ical statement. It was a “dynamic” sit- 
uation he said. But he was grinning 
from car to car. 

Guide to Zaire, pages 10 and II 



Predictions galore in Cassandra hunt 


Christian Wolmar 
and John Rentoul 

‘‘Whodunnit? Which Labour 
*' MP had the cheek to anony- 
mously suggest Tony Blair may 
be put&ched by his party next 
summer? Last night at "West- 
minster. Blair's hounds were in 
hot. but so far vain, pursuit of 
shadowy Cassandra, the "senior 
Labour MP” who wrote in this 
week’s Tribune newspaper. 

The article in the left-wing 
weekly predicted Mr Blair 
would he ousted in a 'Palace 
coup' and probably replaced by 
Robin Cook, the Shadow For- 
eign Secretary. 

Thmblc-stirring and proba- 
bly malicious slulf: So who is 
Cassandra? Suspicion natural- 
ly fell in (urn on a number of 
well-known members of 
Labour's Awkward Squad but 
on closer examination miwt 
chuckling suspects were quick- 
ly allowed to escape to freedom. 

Earlv candidates included 
, «. Austin Mitchell and Tony 

f Banks, the two best jesters on 
WTthe Labour benches. Mr 
Mitchell recently wrote an ar- 
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Suspects: Clockwise from top left, candidates for Cassandra 
(centre) are Tony Banks, Denzil Davies, John Garrett, and Ann Cfwyd 
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tide in tbe AVir Statesman 
likening Mr Blair to Kim-Il 
Sung, Korea’s late strongman, 
and is so Eurosceptic that he is 
danger of declaring UDI for 
Grimsby, his constituency. Mr 
Banks, is a general trouble- 
maker who has come out in 
favour of legalisation of 
cannabis - but eschewing the 
drag himself - and is so unable 
to keep his mouth shut that his 

E criods on the front bench 
avu always been cut short by 
his mouth. 

Examination of the article 
ruled both these out. It was far 
too boring and long-winded. 


“LONG-WINDED”, they all 
cried. What about Neil Kin- 
nock? Oh. he's no longer an 
MP. So suspicion fell on other 
recent noisemakers. Paul Fly- 
nn, another pro-cannabis man. 
was a happily obscure MP un- 
til recently when he criticised 
Mr Blair for sending his child 
to a grant-maintained school 
and likened to a Tudor 
Monarch. But Mr Flynn could 
hardly describe himself as se- 
nior having entered Parliament 
in I9S7. 

The braver manhuoters de- 
rided to approach His office. A 
spokeswoman for the Labour 


leader said: “We would rather 
nail the culpriL The only thing 
that is giving this thing legs is 
the mystery." 

Sources dose to Mr Blair yes- 
terday pointed the finger of sus- 
picion at Brian Sedgemorc, 
the disaffected MP for Hack- 
ney South, who has been in this 
sort of trouble before. Mr 
Scdgemore got into deep wa- 
ter for writing under the name 
Justinian in Private Eye and a 
diary under his own name in the 
New Statesman in the 1980s. 
Recently he published a book 
containing salty observations on 
his parliamentary colleagues. 


again under his own name.^ 

But Mr Sedgemore denied 
authorship, and friends say 
that Lhe views in the article are 
certainly not his. Denzil Davies, 
the former front-bencher and 
anti-EMU campaigner was 
ruled out for the same reason. 

The choice of name, how- 
ever, suggests a failure of judge- 
ment by the culpriL Cassandra's 
had the fate of being expert at 
prophesying but of never being 
believed. And she was mur- 
dered by Chrtemnestra for be- 
ing a “paw in the neck", 
according to The Independent 's 
resident Greek scholar. 


were eligible. 
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English top 
of the form 
in science 




Tens of thousands of Rwandan Hutu refugees crossing the Zairean border at Goma back into their country 
yesterday after fleeing Mugunga refugee camp two days ago Photograph: John Paridn/Reuters 
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Howard defeat 

The Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, faced political em- 
barrassment over tbe release of 
prisoners for tbe second time in 
four months, following a High 
Court ruling. Page 2 

Compensation deal 

Hundreds of British women 
have won tbe right to sue for 
a share of a £17m fund set 
aside for victims of faulty sil- 
icon breast implants, reversing 


Judith Judd 

Education Editor 

English teenagers are beating 
• the rest of Europe at science but 
in maths their performance is 
declining sharply, according to 
a study to be published this 
week. Experts say the difference 
proves teaching methods, not 
an anti -education culture, are 
to blame for pupils' poor 
performance in maths. 

When the International 
Maths and Science Study was 
last carried out six years ago. re- 
sults of English 13-year-olds 
were 3 percent above the world 
average. This time, the study 




broadly c o mparable countries in 
maths but 6th out of 27 in sci- 
ence. In a group of nine indus- 
trialised countries in algsbra and 
number, it was bottom. 

Some commentators have 
suggested children in countries 
such as Japan and Korea do bet- 
ter at maths because their cul- 
ture values, education and hard 
work. But David Reynolds, of 
Newcastle upon Tyne Univer- 
sity, author of another recent 
survey of comparisons in matte 
and science, said: "This study 
showing that we are doing weU 
in science explodes once and for 
all the idea that the reason for 
our poor performance in maths 
is cultural It is dearly to do with 
our school system arid our tech- 
nology of teaching. England 
used to be at the bottom of the 
second division. It has now 
moved into the third.” 

That three-quarters of lesson 
time is spent on individual and 
group work in England - much 
more than elsewhere - may be 
particularly damaging in maths. 


Professor Reynolds believes. 

Nearly 14,000 English pupils 
took part in the survey, which 
included 46 countries. They 
answered 53 per cent of the 




maths questions correctly. Sin- 
gapore, where pupils scored 
79 per cent, was top. The aver- 
age was 55 per cent Ranee, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland and Ireland 
all did better than England. 

Even the US, which tradi- 
tionally has lagged behind Eng- 
land, is ahead. In science, by 
comparison, only Singapore, 
Japan, Korea and tbe Czech Re- 
public did better. In the last 
study, England was 2 per cent 
above the average; now it is al- 
most 6 per cent above. 

Wendy Keys, one of the 
study's authors, suggested a 
reason for the improved science 
performance might be that 
more rime was being spent on 
science than 30 years ago. An- 
other explanation may be the in- 
troduction of the national 
curriculum, which makes sci- 
ence compulsory in all prima- 
ry schools. Primary-school 
teachers, many of whom had lit- 
tle experience of teaching sci- 
ence, have had to brush up their 
knowledge and technique. 

Tbe national curriculum and 
testing have not had the same ef- 
fect in maths. Prolessor Reynolds 
believes that is because teaching 
methods, not a centralised cur- 
riculum and testing, are the key 
to improved performance. 
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Airlines seek 
higher fares to 
meet fuel costs 

World airlines agreed 


Benefit fraud 
bill reinforces 
war on cheats 


yesterday to demand a 
3 per cent rise in air fares to 
cover the higher cost of 
aviation fuel. 

The International Air 
Transport Association, which 
represents 254 airlines 
around the world, said 
members decided to apply to 
their governments for 
permission to increase their 
fares globally by 15 
December, which would put 
them in place for the busy 
end-of-year travel period 

LATA said the average 
price of aviation fuel has 
risen by 37 per cent since 
June, and 43 per cent since 
October 1995. 


The Government yesterday 
announced tougb new 
proposals to combat benefit 
cheats, including seven-year 
prison sentences. The Soda] 
Security Administration 
Fraud Bill targets housing 
benefit and council tax 
benefit, responsible for a 
quarter of all benefit fraud, 
amounting to JElbn a year. 


MP challenges 
exchange fees 


Internet link 


Hugh Dykes, pro-European 
Tory MP for Harrow East has 
demanded an inquiry by the 
Office of Fair Trading into 
the high commission rates 
charged at Heathrow airport 
for foreign exchange. 


to gay group 

The vice squad has 
investigated an Internet rite 
linked to the Lesbian and 
Gay Christian MovmenL 
which is organising today’s 
controversial gay service 
at Southwark Cathedral, 
in London. 

A complaint submitted to 
Scotland Yard alleged a web- 
site providing information 
about the LGCM had 
published a poem which was 
ruled blasphemous in a 1977 
court case. The evangelical 
Reform Movement yesterday 
called on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to cancel the ' 
LGCM 20th anniversary 
service, but Scotland Yard 
said that no decision had 
been made on whether to 
take action. 


False memory 
guidelines 

Guidelines for psychiatrists 
and psychotherapists on false 
memories of sexual abuse are 
to be published next month. 
Groups at the Royal College 
of ftychiatrists and the UK 
Council for Psychotherapy 
will recommend stricter raids 
of conduct during therapy- 

lost childhood, 
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Jet propelled: Ian Whittle, son of the inventor of the jet engine. Sir Frank Whittle (Inset), leads Ms wife Hilary (right) and sir 
Frank’s widow, Lady Hazel Whittle, at a flypast after a thanksgiving service for the inventor’s (He at Westminster Abbey 
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Dozens prepare to leave jail as ruling by the High Court overturns decision on sentencing 

Howard dealt double court blow 


Patricia Wynn Davies. 

Legal Affairs Editor 
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Dozens of prisoners were 
preparing to leave jail last night 
after courts in Britain and Stras- 
bourg delivered a double blow 
to Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary. 

In a test ruling in the High 
Court in London, three judges 
opened the way for the imme- 
diate release of two prisoners, 
the freeing of up to 50 more 
over the weekend, the recalcu- 
lation of the sentences of at leas 
500 others - and a potential 


compensation bill that could run 
Into millions. Preparations for 
the releases began after the 
court laid down that all time 

E l by prisoners on remand 
Id count againstconcuirent 
sentences, overturning a legal 
interpretation dating from 1982 
In Strasbourg, the European 
Court of Human Rights ruled 
that the UK had violated the 
rights of a Sikh independence 
campaigner by unlawfully hold- 
ing him in jail without trial on 
grounds of “national security" 


pending deportation to India, 
where he faced torture and 


where he face 
possible death. 


spiracy or incitement to commit 
acts of terrorism abroad, the 
double defeat came at the end 
of what was already a bleak 
week. The Court of Appeal 
ruled on . Wednesday that he 
must reconsider foe naturali- 
sation applications of the Egypt- 
ian-born Mohammed al-Fayed, 
chairman of Harrods, and his 
brother AH, who had not been 
treated fairly. 

In yesterday’s High Court 
case, Lord Bingham, the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Justice Rose 
and Mr Justice Blofeld swept 
away foe current rule under 
which prisoners jailed for more 


While Mr Howard will seek ' than one offence could count 
to regain the political initiative only the period of remand 


less 

JfrMmiCa* 


by backing next week's Private 
Member's Bill to outlaw con- 


which applied to the longest sen- 
tence they received. Until yes- 


terda/s ruUng, months of oth- 
er remand time could not be 
taken into account at all. 

The two prisoners who 
brought the case, Michelle 
Evans, 22, who was at Brockhill 
Prison, Worcestershire, and 
Paul Reid, 19, at Ouley Young 
Offenders Institution, Rugby, 
walked free within minutes of 
the judges dedaring they should 
■ be freed forthwith. 

Soon afterwards, the Sikh ac- 
tivist Karamjit Singh Chahal was 
celebrating an emotional re- 
union with his wife Daisban and 
teenaged children Kirantreet 
and Dikaramjit after Mr 
Howard authorised his release 
from Bedford jail within an 
hour of the ruling by the Stras- 
bourg court. 


_ MrChahal had been held in 
prison for six years and three 
months without knowing foe al- 
legations against him after a re- 
quest for political asylum was 
turned down by the former 
Home Secretary Kenneth 
Clarke, but the accusation that 
he was a security risk meant that 
his right to challenge his de- 
tention in the UK courts was se- 
verely limited. 

The Strasbourg court said it 
was unnecessary to consider 
the “untested but no doubt 
bona fide" allegations that Mr 
Chahal was a terrorism risk foe 
only relevant question was- 
whether substantia] grounds 
had been shown for believing he 
would be ill-treated in India. 

The court ruled by a major- 


ity vote of 12 to 7 that depor- 
tation would pul himte ifik a£- ''N 
ter considering evidence from 
Amnesty International, the US ' 
State Department and foe In- . 
dian National HumaarRights . . , 
Commission. David Aqigess, 

Mr Cbahal’s solicitor, ssidt^ffh u- . 
are very, very pleasediSVe think Jr} 
it is a courageous detisfon by foe 
court,” adding: “It's asmucb an - 
indictment offoe UKcourtsas 
it is of the Home Office^ 
JohnWhdbaxn, director of the 
human rights organisation Lib- 
erty, said: “We are delighted by 
the court’s deciston, which ex- - 
poses the supine nature of our 
legal system. The Government's 
trump card of ‘national securi- N 


ty’ has consistently overriden in- 
dividual rights." 
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£600 per year to run.' 
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Prisoners rejoice after catalogue 
of mix-ups in the penal system 


Patricia Wynn Davies 


How the Home Secretary has fared in high-profile cases 
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For the second time in four 
months, Michael Howard, 
foe Home Secretary, has been 
faced with claims of presiding 
over a shambolic penal system 
and the political embarrass- 


ment of prisoners enjoying foe 
prospect of getting out of jail 
“early". 


PageOne MmiCall - stay in 
touch with no running costs. 


The notion of “early” is 
rang. Yesterday's High Court 
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wrong. Yesterdays High Court 
ruling means that, as a matter 
of law, thousands of inmates on 
concurrent sentences had their 
terms fixed too long; 

But the issue flawed direct- 
ly from the fiasco in August, 
when 541 inmates were wrong- 
ly released early following 
Prison Service instructions that 
criminals serving consecutive 

sentences should have time 
spent on remand taken off each 
term, not just one. 

Mr Howard speedily and 
successfully challenged that in 
the courts, but by then hone of 
the 541 could be recalled and 
a number quickly reoffended. 

Four earlier High Court rul- 
ings on foe application of the 
1967 Criminal Justice Act to 
concurrent sentences, the first 
in 1982, had prompted Prison 
Service lawyers to recommend 
the controversial scheme for 
consecutive-sentence prison- 
ers. But the earlier rulings were 
declared wrongly decided by the 
court yesterday. 

Echoing what foe man and 
woman in foe street might have 
thought, foe judges saidNTt has 
in our experience - been the 
practice to assume that all pe- 



riods of custody before sen- 
tence, other than custody whol- 
ly unrelated to the offences for 
which sentence is passed, will 
count against the period of 
sentence to be served.* 

Anticipating yesterday’s de- 
feat, foe Prison Service ordered 
governors to press ahead with 
a recalculation exercise a fort- 
night ago and, in contrast to the 
August ddbdcle, says it has 
made arrangements to alert 
the probation service. 

Aim Widdecombe, foe min- 
ister for prisons, said in a state- 
ment that foe Prison Service 


would be examining foe sen- 
tencing records of all '58,000 
prisoners In 135 jails in England 
and Wales. 

She said “early indications" 
were that 800 serving prisoners 
would be affected by the 
change, with about 50 eligible 
for imminent release when sen- 
tence calculations had been 
completed. 

_ But foe figures were swiftly 
disputed as under-estimates by 
the National Association of 
Probation Officers, which said 
its own Inquiries had revealed 
that up to four prisons alone 


might each have 20 prisoners 
who qualified for immediate re- 
lease, malting a possible total of 
between 70 ana 150. The asso- 
ciation also estimates that be- 
tween LOGO and 1,500 prisoners 
will qualify to have their sen- 
tences recalculated. 

Several more thousand pris- 
oners released over the past 
decade will now qualify to daim 
compensation for unlawful im- 
prisonment. subject to a statu- 
tory Innit on bringing claims of 
six years. 

Harry Fletcher, the associa- 
tion's assstant general secretary, . 


suggested foe - total value on 
potential - claims could react^ 
£lSm, based on an averages 
amount of unlawful custody ofl 
five to six weeks and a proratek 
compensation rate of £25,000 s| 
year. • [ 

Imran Khan, solicitor fori 
Paul Reid, one of foe two freed? 
yesterday, said; “I wouldadvisM 
all prisoners to consid^care^ 
ftdtywhefoerthisdeds&acoukg 
apply to them. They weif weli 
be entitled to compensation/ 
Stephen Shaw, direct foe 
Prison Reform Trust/said: “Th< 
decision is not abont prisoner? 
getting a bon ns or reward. It it 
about correcting a tong-stand 
ing unfairness.” - 
^ The judges highfighted somt 

erenccstifth? jKreSii 
cisions. In one' cas^fo 
applicant had. had to aepe 
year longer than his eqjwL. 
guilty co-defendant; in ajiafo 
er the fact that the aj^fiic#c' 
spent no time in custwy26r , 
of her many offenc$to$s^' 
was deprived of 
the time she had sjjetft OB* 
mand on all the others- 
Paul Cavadiho, chairman 
the Penal A&irs-OxfiQith 
said: “Today’s judgment, d 
not mean that remand pe ‘ 
will be counted more fowi'. . 
The grievance of the prisonei 
who brought this cfcsewasth 
some of their remand time b 
not been counted towards foe, 
sentences at all as aresultof 
misapplication of foe law." 

The court refused leave 
Mr Howard to go to fi® 
of Lords. - 
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Scots get the 
Scone, but 
Major wants 

the jam 

The Stone of Destiny is handed back to 
Scotland 700 years after it was taken 



Steve Boggan 

The ancient Stone of Destiny 
was returned to Scotland yes- 
terday amid a mixture of opti- 
mistic nationalism, the skirl of 
bagpipes and the whine of hard- 
nosed Celtic sceptics. 

After 700 years, the corona- 
tion stone crossed the River 
Tweed on its way home, a return 
engineered by Michael Forsyth, 
the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land. and John Major, the 
Prime Minister, in what was 
seen as either a grand gesture 
of reconciliation or a pre-elec- 
tion sop. 

At Ham - one hour late be- 
cause of a bomb scare - the 
stone, taken from the Scots in 
1296 by a triumphant Edward 
I. stopped in an Army Land 
Rover at the centre of the Cold- 
stream bridge which divides 
Scotland and England. There it 
was passed from No 7 Compa- 
ny the Coldstream Guards to an 
escort from the 1st Battalion the 


Kings Own Scottish Borderers, 
who edged it gingerly into Scot- 
land. 

It was a moving moment wit- 
nessed by around 500 flag-wav- 
ing patriots and schoolchildren. 
The Pipes and Drums of the 1st 
Battalion the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders and the Low- 
land Band of the Scottish 
Division struck up "The Return 
of the Slone", a piece of music 
written for the occasion by 
Capt Gavin Stoddart, director 
of Army bagpipe music at 
Edinburgh Castle. 

For many, it was a moment 
of intense pride. Edward I took 
the stone - also known as the 
Stone of Scone - to further de- 
moralise the Scots after he had 
crushed them. It had served as 
the seat on which all Scottish 
kings had been crowned since 
839. According to myth, it had 
been used by Jacob as his pil- 
low while in Bethel and had 
found its way to Scotland via 
Egypt and Spain. Its return. 
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Stone home: Edinburgh Castle, where the Stone of Destiny 
will be kept 


therefore, represents the an- 
tithesis of that demoralisation. 

"It's a wonderful thing for 
us,” said Eleanor Moffat, own- 
er of the nearest Scottish 
newsagent shop to England. 
“It’s ours and it belongs to us. 
It is part of our heritage. Be- 
sides, it will be good for tourism 
and that's good for all of us." 

Alas lair Brown-ScotL 63. 
chairman of the Coldstream 
Historical Society, was equally 
pleased. “It means that, after 
700 years, something precious 
to us that was taken as a spoil 
of war is being given back." he 
said. "That will make ail true 
Scots proud." 

Mr Forsyth, and his opposite 
number on the Labour front 
benches, George Robertson, 
welcomed the return of the 
stone - although each was care- 
ful not to rouse Scots passions 
too much. Mr Forsyth spoke of 
closer ties with the English over 
700 years, while Mr Robertson 
said the homecoming repre- 
sented the start of a new era. 

The return, however, has not 
pleased everyone. The sense of 
loss at ^stminster Abbey - 
from where the stone was tak- 
en and to where it will return for 
future coronations - is palpable. 

And among many Scots, the 
handing back of the stone is 
seen as patronising. "It’s a nice 
gimmick to get Michael Forsyth 
re-elected, but it isn’t enough," 
said Allan Petrie, a member of 
Dundee Scottish National Par- 
ty, one of a number whose at- 
tempt to demonstrate against 
the return was quickly snuffed 
ouL 

“There are people going hun- 
gry and people without jobs and 
yet they spend thousands on this 
sEUy ceremony. We won’t be 
happy until we get full inde- 
pendence, hot the return of a 
piece of sandstone." 

The condition of the stone is 
being assessed by specialists 
before being put on display at 
Edinburgh Castle at the end of 
the month. And more than one 
canny Scot was quick to point 
out yesterday that the fee to 
view the stone will be £5.50. 
While on show’ in England, it 
was free. 


Julian Barnes’s story on the art of making money 


David Lister 

Art News Editor 

The text is by Julian Barnes. The pictures 
ure hy the celebrated British colourist 
Howard Hodgkin. It is only a short story, 
and the book is not much bigger than a 
compact disc. But it will set you back 
£750 for the basic version, and £1.500 
lor the full-blown, leather-bound venae n. 
each one on hand-painted blue paper. 

Artists' books - hooks with a painter 
creating individual prints for each copy 
-arc. not surprisingly. a rarity. Samuel 
Beckett collaborated with Jasper Johns 
and more than 20 years ago David Hock- 
ney did one of the Grimms' Fairy Tales . 
but there have been few since. 


The man who wants to revitalise the 
genre and is behind the Bames/Hodgkin 
venture, is 46-year-old Simon Draper. 
In the Seventies he co-founded Virgin 
Records with Richard Branson. It was 
he. not Branson, who discovered Mike 
Oldfield and his Tubular Bells wbkM gave 
the label its place in music history. 

Bored with the music industry, Mr 
Draper left Virgin in 1992 and set up 
Palawan Press, which has so far dealt 
mainly in exclusive mail order. 

It has published a lavish guide to Fer- 
rari cars (£1,000 a copy) and an equal- 
ly lavish guide to Aston Martins (£750). 

Mr Draper had known Julian Barnes 
through a shared enthusiasm for wine. 
Thev met at a tasting. Both also knew 


the Former Turner Prize winner Howard 
Hodgkin, who was eager to see Mr Drap- 
er’s Sussex mansion, designed by Lu- 
tyens. Over dinner they formulated the 
idea of a collaboration between Barnes 
and Hodgkin. The book consists of 
Barnes’ short story. Evermore - about 
an Englishwoman's obsessive visits to her 
brother's Fust World Wir grave - already 
in his recent collection. Cross Channel. 

Hodgkin then spent six months in- 
terspersing his vibrant hand-coloured 
prints. Each volume is unique, with the 
shades and density of Hodgkin's colour- 
ings differing slightly from volume to vol- 
ume. Fifty numbered, £1,500 editions 
encased in a silver book-cloth portfolio 
box also contain two Hodgkin prints. 


These sell at £500 each, the investment 
can be seen as being partly paid back. 
The 150 regular editions still have in- 
dividual Hodgkin prints as illustrations. 

Mr Draper, an an collector, says that 
even seen just as an investment these 
books should more than pay for them- 
selves in years to come. But he is un- 
comfortable at the thought of them being 
viewed merely as investments. 

“Making money hasn't been the prin- 
cipal driving force to produce the 
books... I believe in artists’ books. .. You 
can frame a Howard Hodgkin print and 
put it on the walL It’s more accessible. 
But a book you have to get out. Enjoy- 
ing it is a more considered activity. This 
is in some ways an idealistic venture." 



Revival: Simon Draper's artists' book with Hodgkin prints 


Taking the high road: the stone arrives at the Coldstream bridge on the border between Scotland and England to be 
handed over to the Kings Own Scottish Borderers Photograph: John Voos 


news 

£17m 
fund for 
breast 
implant 
victims 


ten BurreH 

Hundreds of British women 
have won the right to sue for a 
share of a $25m (£L7m) fund set 
aside for victims of faulty sili- 
cone breast implants. 

Lawyers acting for three 
American companies which 
produced them agreed yester- 
day that British women should 
be' entitled to compensation. 
Some may now win tens of 
thousands of pounds. 

A court in Alabama last year 
ruled that only American 
women should be allowed to 
claim damages for injuries 
caused when the implants rup- 
tured or ted to silicone-related 
diseases. 

Lawyers representing women 
in London, Nottingham and 
Sheffield appealed against the 
decision, along with others out- 
side the LIS. 

In what was described as a 
breakthrough for the British vic- 
tims. lawyers representing the 
US companies, Bristol-Myers 
Squibb, Baxter and 3M. agreed 
that the foreign women had a 
right to compensation and said 
that a $25 m nmd had been ring- 
fenced to pay them. 

Paul Balen, of Freeth, 
Cartwright, Hunt, Dickies, in 
Nottingham, said of the deci- 
sion: “I suspect that it will af- 
fect thousands of British women 
but that, only hundreds will 
qualify for compensation be- 
cause they have to be able to 
prove the source of the implant 
and the injury it caused." 

Women will not be able to 
daim if tbeir implants were pro- 
vided by Dow-Coming, anoth- 
er American company which 
was the largest manufacturer of 
implants. It was the subject of 
an earlier global action. 

So many claimants came for- 
ward to sue Dow-Coming that 
! the company made it itself 
bankrupt rather than face the 
courts. Victims are still fighting 
for compensation. British 
women with a c laim against it 
have until 14 February to claim. 

A separate action was 
brought against the three oth- 
er companies. In an order to be 
made by the judge supervising 
the breast implant settlement, 
the three manufacturers have 
agreed to “settle the claims of 
all foreign claimants". 

Only women who have al- 
ready registered claims as part 
of the earlier global settle meat 
will be entitled to seek a share 
of the $25m fund. An estimat- 
ed 10,000 British women have 
registered claims. 

In the LffC. 100,000 women 
have breasts which are not en- 
tirely their own. Of these, 

60.000 chose to have the extra 
bits for cosmetic reasons while 

40.000 had implants after op- 
erations for breast cancer. 

Most implants are made of a 
silicone envelope with a liquid 
of gel-like silicone filling . Sili- 
cone was assumed to be inert 
until the late-Eighties when ev- 
idence emerged in America 
that it could “bleed" and pro- 
voke skin and joint inflamma- 
tion and diseases such as 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

In the past four years there 
have been 18 studies of possible 
links between silicone and cer- 
tain diseases and none has found ' 
a connection. One of the biggest, 
at Harvard Medical School, ex- 
amined 87,500 nurses of whom 
1,2000 had implants. It found no 
greater incidence of illness 
among women who had im- 
plants than those who had not. 
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When you 


just 


Despair doesn’t work nine to' five. 
Despair comes in the small hours of the 
night, or on Christmas Day. It comes at 
weekends, or when you’re surrounded 
by people. 


Samaritans work round the clock. 


can’t t al k to 


anyone 




talk to us. 


every day of the year. When you pick 

* 

up the phone, there’ll be someone there 
to help pick up the pieces. 

You won’t be put on hold, or put 
through a grilling. And you won’t be 
judged or talked down to. 

Our number’s in the phone book, or 
you can call our new national number on 
0345 90 90 90. Every call is confidential. 
We’ll be there to talk to you. 



The Samaritans. We’ll go through it with you. 


A Registered Charity funded by voluntary donations. 


hnp^/www.compulink.co.uk/-careware/samaritans/ 
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He’s 51, she’s 49. They’re in constant pain, 
J^it their remedy is illegal. It’s cannabis 


Smith 

Ji>hn Fordham has a 

diseastf wh >ch is 
wusmg In* spmc to crumble and 
*7 «jmually leave him i n a 

S"* 4 *- *** «, the former 
builder also suffers from asth- 
ma and emphysema. He is in so 
much pam that he can't sleep 
at night. ^ 

.. w ife Ruth. 49. has had 
three heart operations, a dou- 
oic mastectomy and conquered 
cervical cancer. She is in con- 
Manx pain from arthritis and 
cannot sleep at nighL 
But despite trying all mann er 
°f pills and tablets, medical 
science can't help them. 

. Instead, the couple, who live 
in a one-bedroom council flat 
m Siockwood. Bristol turned to 
an age-old herbal remedy - 

cannabis. It helped ease the pain 

at night, and reduced their 
stress during the day. 

However, the hope that it 
once offered has now been tak- 
en away after police found four 
cannabis plants growing among 
the tomatoes and lettuces in 
their greenhouse. 

They both admitted culti- 
vating the drug but were given 
a one-year conditional dis- 
charge after Bristol magistrates 
heard that although doctors 
had prescribed a cocktail of pilb, 
smoking cannabis was the only 
way the couple could sleep. 

Mr Fordham. aged 51, was 
forced \o stop work five years 
ago. He takes 10 tablets a day 
-pain killers, anti-inflammato- 
ries and sleeping pills. 

“The pills are not much good 
because the sleeping tablets 
give me nightmares and 1 get 
stomach pains from the anti- 
inflammatories," he said. 

“But cannabis has been 
around since Biblical times and 
at least it gives me a good 
night’s sleep - and you can't 
overdose on it either. It helps 
me relax and gives me a little in- 
spiration to go out and potter 
around in the garden. 

"The Government is con- 
tent to rake in taxes from ciga- 
rettes and alcohol even though 
they ruin people's health. But 
because we are trying to relieve 
a hit of painin our own way they 
jump it just docs not 

makeamwij - 

Hct^^nmarriodtoBrfth 
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Joint relief: John and Ruth ftrdham from Bristol who have called for a change in the law after being convicted of using cannabis to ease suffering Photograph: John Lawrence 


said she began taking cannabis 
when she was 15 after her sec- 
ond heart operation. 

"I was unable to sleep and in 
a lot. of pain - physically and 
aaotafo I was going through 
i»dt a$d IcouWt handle the 
she said. 


*A friend asked if I wanted to 
try some cannabis to sec if it 
would help - and it did. Fve 
used It mien I’ve needed it 
since. M 

She said her husband start- 
ed using it after he also found 
himself in great pain. She 


stressed that they have never 
taken the drug for pleasure. 

Police have warned the cou- 
ple they will make future checks 
and Mrs Fordham insists they 
win not cultivate the drug again. 
“But we can’t ri^ growing 
cannabis agam. We got caught 


we were given a lenient sentence 
and now we w31 have to cope. 

“By evening my husband is 
near enough crying with pain 
and it's going 16 be extremely 
difficult F feel despair for the 
future - not just for us but for 
people who are in worse pain 


and could benefit if doctors 
were allowed to prescribe II" 
GPs have been unable to 
prescribe cannabis for pam re- 
lief since the Misuse of Drugs 
Act made it illegal in 1971. 

The Fordhara’s solicitor, 
Robert Morgan-Jones, said: 


“This is not a case of cannabis 
being used as a recreational 
drug but it helps them get 
through the day. 

“If it is legalised they win be 
the first on the list for a pre- 
scription. They are otherwise 
law-abiding citizens.” 


news 

‘Jackal’ 
quizzed 
on UK 
shooting 

Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 

Anti-terrorist officers from 
Scotland Yard are to question 
“Carlos the Jackal", once the 
world's most wanted man, 
about the shooting of a leading 
businessman in London more 
than two decades ago. The 
Metropolitan Police officers 
have travelled to Paris where he 
is awaiting trial. 

“Carlos", Ilich Ramirez 
Sanchez, 47, is wanted for the 
1973 shooting of Joseph Sieff, 
then president of Marks & 
Spencer and vice-president of 
the Zionist Federation in 
Britain. 

Mr Sieff was attacked at his 
home in St John's Wood, north 
London. He survived thanks to 
exceptionally strong teeth which 
reduced the bullet's impact, 
and to his wife, who turned him 
over on his stomach to stop him 
choking. He was paralysed for 
a time, but recovered almost ful- 
ly and lived for nine years. 

Carlos reportedly told Al 
Watan al Arabi, a Paris-based 
magazine, in 1979 that he had 
been the gunman. “I usually fire 
three times around the nose," 
he said. “But ... only one bul- 
let went off, though I fired 
three times." 

Carlos allegedly hid the gun 
at the west London flat of a 
Basque woman, one of several 
girlfriends in London, where it 
was later found. 

A Scotland Yard spokes- 
woman said: “We have officers 
in France liaising with the 
French police in connection 
with a man in custody in France. 
This is part of an on-going in- 
quiry into terrorist activities in 
the United Kingdom in the 
1970s." 

Police sources discounted 
suggestions that the action had 
been prompted by the release 
of a new book about Carlos. It 
is understood that the family of 
Mr Sieff have been prosing the 
police to make further inquiries. 

There was no immediate sug- 
gestion that Carlos would face 
charges in Britain, however. 

The Venezuelan-born self- 
styled revolutionary is accused 
of killing at least S3 people. He 
was captured in Sudan in 1994 
and is awaiting trial in Paris for 
up to 15 murders. 
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URGENT APPEAL FOR AID 







More than a million people are fleeing 
the fighting in Zaire. Without urgent help, 
thousands of innocent victims could die. 

Clean water, food, medical supplies and 
shelter are desperately needed. The Red Cross is 
organising emergency supplies of aid right now, 
. so your help is vital 

Red Cross workers are well placed to provide 
this aid as soon as it arrives. Please phone now to 
give as much as you can. Just £25 could feed 35 
refugees for one week. 

Your money can help the Red Cross save lives. 

Please call now with your credit card donation. 

0345 315 315 
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First Telecom offers international and national calls 
at up to 60 % less than other networks. 

Unlike some of our competitors, we can always be relied on for 
fantastic savings, friendly service and crystal clear connections. 

One call from your existing touch tone phone links you to 
the world's largest and most dependable fibre optic network. 
There are no connection fees or line rental charges. 

And for those of you feeling let down by your existing 
long distance service provider, here's a special offer 
to put a smile on your face. 

Switch to First Telecom by 30 November 1 996 
and we'll give you £10 worth of calls FREE OF CHARGE, 


FIRST TELECOM 

THE FUTURE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

0800 376 6666 
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news 


Francophile Blair foils to charm the French 


Chirac support on working hours, but 
"too inexperienced' say commentators 


Anthony Bevins 
and Mary Dejevsky 


French President Jacques 
Chirac yesterday joined in the 
British' election battle over 
Europe, telling Tony Blair that 
there was no question of him 
helping John Major to over- 
come the 48-hour Working 
Tune Directive. 

Mr Chirac told the Labour 
leader during a private meeting 
in Paris that be had been baf- 
fled by British reports that he 
was willing to support Mr Ma- 
jor's campaign against the di- 
rective during Lhe current 
inter-governmental talks. 

With Mr Major threatening 
further confrontation in his de- 
mand for a reversal of the di- 
rective, Mr Blair yesterday used 
his visit to Paris to present 
Labour as the party of Europe 

But France, as Mr Blair 
discovered, is not an easy nut for 
a British politician to crack, not 
even if he speaks good French, 
sounds “European”, looks 
presentable and is impecc- 


ably briefed - as Mr Blair was. 

His set-piece speech at lunch 
with the cream of the Pam busi- 
ness community combined the 
social concern and Euro-en- 
thusiasm of a Gauliist president, 
with some Euro-caution that 
would not have been out of 
place in a speech by Mr Major. 

However, Mr Blair staked out 
the pro-European approach 
that would be taken by Labour 
in the run-up to the election, 
saying there was little chance of 
successful exchanges between 
Britain and its EU partners 
while relations were so “nega- 
tive and marked by distrust”. 

The Labour leader said that 
it was unequivocally in Britain’s 
interest to be part of Europe, 
constructively engaged, and 
playing a full part. 

“That large and growing part 
of the British Conservatives 
and their allies that want Britain 
out of Europe are playing dan- 
gerous games with our nation- 
al interests, under the pretence 
of advancing it," he said. 

But he also added the nee- 
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French doubts were dear, 
“Speaking of Europe and ihe 
single currency, vou sari yon 
would put Britain's national 
aid economic interest first Are 
there not other people's inter- 
' ests to be considered ton?" 
asked one questioner. . 

How did they find him? *fm 
■ very disappointed," said one. 
-’ftievyoune, far too young, and 
not enough experience. How 
many ministerial posts has he 
held?-. wdL then, how can he 


be an effective prime minister?” 

“Dearly a brilliant young 
politician,’" said another, "but 
he'll only get in because the 
Tories lose, not because be de- 
serves to win." 

As Mr Blair and New Labour 
glide into the mainstream of late 
• 20th centurv politics - globali- 
sation, deficit-cutting, sound 
economic management and 
governments that “enable" 
rather than govern - Francis's 
Socialists are moving rapidly in 
the opposite direction. 

Gearing up for parliamentary 
elections in IS months', time, 
ihey arc embracing a highly tra- 
ditional programme of renatio 
nalisaikm, state subsidies, and 
higher social benefits. Like Mr 
Blair, they have a good chance 
of winning. 

Mr Blair spent 45 minutes 
with Mr Chirac, and half an 
hour with the prime minister. 
Alain Juppe, both signal hon- 
ours for an Opposition leader. 

Lunch with the premier fi- 
nancial daily, Lex&wasvwas fol- 
lowed by meetings, with the 
Socialists* leader, Lionel Jospin, 
and the head of the Socialist 
parliamentary group and former 
prime minister. Laurent Ribius. 


Side by side: The Labour leader, Tony Blair, makes a point to President Chirac at the Elysee Palace 


essary rider -with a weather eye 
on the British electorate - that 
he would stand up for British in- 
terests, “wherever they are 


threatened 1 '. If I believe dis- isolation for its own sake... lam 


agreeing with our partners is the pleased to say there is no sig- 
correct course,” he said, “I nificanl element in my party that 


shall do iL But 1 shall not seek wants me to/ 
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Mr Blair faithfully repeated 
the long-standing formula on 
Labour's approach to the sin- 
gle currency, which last night 


prompted speculation that he 
was becoming hostile. 

But Labour has long said 
what he told his Paris audience: 


what he told his Paris audience: 
♦hai, in principle, there were 
advantages, but a Labour 
government would need to be 
convinced that the economic 
conditions would allow it to suc- 
ceed - otherwise the risks were 
toogreaL 

As for the Paris reaction, to 
British members of his audi- 
ence, Mr Blair’s "New Euro- 
pe an-ism' sounded daringly 
-Continental. 

However, to French cats, at 
least those of the French 
establishment, what he said on 


Mother jailed 


baby’s legs 


A- woman who broke her 
“ugly” baby daughter's legs 
. and then tried to suffocate the 
child was jailed for four years 
yesterday. 

Four, months after giving 
birth, to triplets, Tyabo Bis hi 


systematically abused and 
ill-treated “her daughter 


ill-treated her daughter 
Gabrielle, often leaving her 
wearing soiled clothes and in 
a cold room while doting on her 
two sons. 

At one stage, soda! workers 
took the child into care. Judge 
Stephen Wilier was told at 
Snarcsbrook Crown Court, 
east London. Six months later 
they agreed to return the one- 
year-old to Bisbi, hoping that 
she would at last be able to 
bond with her daughter. 

But almost immediately, 
Bishi broke the Gabrielle 's 
legs. The painful injuries re- 
mained undetected for two 
weeks, ontil Gabrielle was 
taken unconscious to hospital 
with a “heart block” - caused 
when 42-y ear-old Bishi spent 
several minutes trying to 
suffocate her. 

But she panicked at the 
sight of the baby’s limp body, 
and began screaming for help. . 

Sentencing Bishi, of link 
Street, Lower Clapton, east 
London, who was convicted last 
month of three charges of 
cruelty, the judge told her that 
he had no option but to impose 
a substantial jail sentence. 

It waa clear, he said, that 
after giving birth to triplets 
she treated her young sons 
“perfectly well” but was 
“consistently cTuel” to her 
daughter. - 


In other people’s care she 
ssomed. In your care she 


blossomed. In your care she 
failed to put on weight and 
suffered injuries which were 
often serious,” he said. “The 
evidence was that you thought 
this little girl was ugly.” 

Hie judge went on: “I have 
very much in the forefront of 


my mind the fact that a prison 
sentence will deprive your two 
sons of your company. But . 
I must bear in mind rcccni 
legislation in Parliament 
regarding cruelty to children 
and also take $nto account 
public concern hi cases ofthfs 

%> c court heard that Bishi, 
•who also has two older chil- ; 
dren, had worked for 10 years - 
in a nursery school and had a ‘ 
lot of experience in looking 
after children. But after the - 
triplets were bora two years ago 
she completely failed to bond % 
with Gabrielle and “wilfaHy” 
injured her. *' 

Emma Gluckstein, for the 
prosecution, said Gab riel le's 
life could not have been more 
different from that of her baby 
brothers, who were always 
dressed in clean clothes and - 
kept warm. 

A health worker who tried to ' 
help Bishi look after her 
daughter said the woman 
once told her: “Don't give that - 
monkey my boys' food.” 

The court heard that 
Gabrielle was first admitted to 
hospital with a hemtawhen she / 
was just two months old. A < 
few months later, she was ; £ 
back again, after social -J 
workers found her limp, dehy- T ? 
drated and with a bloodshot ^ 
eye. - •* a 

Soon afterwards, GabrieDe ^ 
was placed with foster parents. 33 
But not long after being re- J 
united with her mother, the 1 
baby was taken unconscious to ^ 
hospital in what BjshT s defence jj 
accepted was a “life threaten- '^s 
ing” incident. : 3 

Tests showed the child had i*| 
suffered a heart block, which 
doctors decided was caiued by Jjt 
her being suffocated for^two l« 
to three minutes”. -r . ^ 

The court beard-- that M 
Gabrielle was now back with 3| 
foster parents and had. since. s|| 
made a full recovery. • Wl 
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news 


New rail 
line will 
destroy 
heritage 
trail for 
just two 
trains 
a week 



Christian Wohnar 

Almost £700,000 is to be spent 
on restoring a railway line to be 
used by only two or three trains 
a week and which will destroy 
part of a tourist attraction. 

Residents near Bodmin in 
north Cornwall arc planning a 
legal challenge against the min- 
isterial decision because the 
scheme to restore the line, pro- 
moted by a company in which 
the local liberal MP is a share- 
holder. was twice turned down 
by a planning inspector. 

The decision by John Watts, 
the transport minister, has fur- 
ther baffled those (wing near the 
former Bodmin and Wenford 
line because there is onlv one 
possible user, English China 
Gays, and there are doubts 


whether it will make use of iu 
The controversy sets two en- 
vironmentally friendly Gov- 
ernment policies against each 
other, transferring freight from 
road to raQ and encouraging cy- 
cling and walking. Bringing 
back trains would take six miles 
out of the Camel Trail a 17-mile 


walk along a disused railway. 
The trail attracts 350,000 cyclists 
and walkers per year. 

The £137m scheme is 
proposed by a rail preservation 
society, the Bodmin and 
Wenford Steam Railway, which 
says that the line would be only 
for freighu 


Paul Tyler, the MP for North 
Cornwall who is a shareholder 
in the society, says he has “made 
no representations either way". 
However, one resident, 
Gabrielle Moundcr, who lives 
next to the line says: “If he were 
representing local views, he 
would be opposed to the line.*' 


Another opponent, Richard 
Moore, says that only around 20 
lorries a day would be taken off 
the road. “To destroy a big 
tourist attraction for such small 
traffic is just not worthwhile." 

The scheme would only be vi- 
able fora freight facilities grant 
from the Government - in this 



Steam days: The bodmin to wadebridge line in 1834 Photograph: Science and Society Picture Library 


case around £685,000. English 
China Gays did not appear at 
either of the two planning in- 
quiries which rejected the 
scheme. But the company has 
stressed it will only use the line 
if it is viable. Mike Ripley, the 
logistics director, said: “we are 
absolutely neutral. We will only 
use the line if the cost is the 
same price or cheaper." 

Roger Webster, manager of 
the steam railway company 
said: “We realise it would dam- 
age the Camel trail but it would 
take traffic off the roads." 

Ms Mounder said: “They re- 
ally are a bunch of train nuts 
who want to play with their 
trains. They want to boast that 
they are the first private preser- 
vation railway to run freight." 

Letters, page 15 


Lib Dems face cash 
for-lunch scandal 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


The chances of a Nolan Com- 
mittee probe into party politi- 
cal funding increased yesterday 
after the Liberal Democrats 
were accused of offering com- 
panies a “cash for contracts" 
deal. 

In a letter sent out last July, 
the party invited business con- 
tacts to a party conference 
lunch at which they could meet 
Liberal Democrat councillors. 

The letter left little to the 
imagination, saying: “These 
councillors ail control a coun- 
cil. solely or with the assis- 
tance of another party. 

"The cost of attending the 
lunch is £195 fur each attendee. 
A list of companies attending 
will be published and mailed to 
all Liberal Democrat councillors 
(5.0011 plus) throughout the 
country and u leading council- 


lor contact list will be provided 
to each attendee." 

As for the opportunities such 
contacts might open up, the let- 
ter said: "An average district 
council spends over £300,000 on 
assurance ... many thousands on 
construction... The spectra of 
opportunities cover every sub- 
ject from paper clips to plastic 
cups." 

Brian Mawhinncy. the Con- 
servative Party chairman, said 
yesterdav: “The Liberal De- 
mocrat Party has been caught 
with its hand in the till. For the 
Liberal Democrats to demand 
that businessmen pay £195 so as 
to have access to preferential in- 
formation about council con- 
tracts is a dear case of cash for 
contracts." 

Saying the letter represented 
the “worst sort of sleaze". Mr 
Mawhinney called on Liberal 
Democrat leader Paddy Ash- 
down to provide Lord Nolan's 


Committee on Standards in 
Public Life with details of all 
contacts and contracts that had 
come from the lunch. 

“1 hope on this occasion they 
will do thaL Perhaps it should 
go to the Nolan committee." 

But os Mr Ashdown himself 
said later, any investigation by 
Lord Nolan - which the Liber- 
al Democrat leader appeared 
willing to instigate - would 
need to take in similar opera- 
tions by the Conservative and 
Labour parties. 

Mr Ashdown said: "On the 
face of iL this is exactly what 
every other parry docs: it’s ex- 
actly in line with the normal 
practice ... but if there is anv 
doubt about this. I am perfect- 
ly happy that the party should 
put this before Lord Nolan. 

However, a party statement 
(atcr said that the £195 was not 
fund raising, but was charged ti> 
cover “administration costs". 


Labour offers £2,000 
package to jobless 


Anthony Bevins 


A £2.000 personal package to 
help hundreds of thousands of 
long-term unemployed people 
back to work was introduced by 
Labour education spokesman. 
David Blunketi, yesterday. 

He told a conference in Not- 
tingham that a Labour govern- 
ment would set up pilot 
schemes to offer three choices 
to people who had been un- 
employed for more than a year. 

They would be offered “a 
persona) job account" and three 
six-month routes from welfare 
tn work, financed by the mon- 
ey that would otherwise be 
spent on benefits and schemes 
such as Training for Work, 

it is estimated that the no- 
tional account, which could be 
lopped up by European mon- 
ey in unemployment black 
spots, could be worth an aver- 
age £2.000 over the six-months. 


The money would be paid out 
weekly, not in a lump sum. 

Mr Blunkett said the three 
back-to-work options were: 
Neighbourhood Match, offering 
wort: experience and skills train- 
ing for people on local regen- 
eration schemes; Learning for 
Work, offering education for a 
work-related qualification; and 
Business Start, giving assistance 
for people to start their own 
business. 

He said each pilot scheme 
would be carefully appraised, 
"especially iu ability to yield net 
savings to the public purse". 

But Mr Blunkett added that 
additional action would have to 
be taken to help people who had 
been out of work for more than 
two years. “For them, we shall 
offer Job Plus - this will be a reg- 
ular private -sec tor job, plus 
training, including an element of 
employer rebate," he said. "The 
rebate would be funded by the 


windfall levy on the excess prof- 
its of the privatised utilities." 

Mr Blunkett said a similar 
programme had been tried with 
the Tories’ Workstart pilots, 
which had had the greatest 
take-up amongst smaller com- 
panies. “However, smaller com- 
panies are Jess likely to be able 
to provide the training needed 
to equip the employee with the 
skills needed to move into un- 
supported employment. 

“Thai is why we are propos- 
ing a more substantial rebate ... 
we have suggested £75 per 
week for six months when tak- 
ing on somebody unemployed 
for more than two years -’in- 
sisting that training should be 
a key dement." 

He said; “We need to be flex- 
ible ... putting together a range 
of options to run side by side, 
adding up to a radical new 
approach to tackling long-term 
unemployment." 


Crisis 

worsens 

in Africa 


PLEASEHELP 


The tragedy in Central Africa is growing. 
Hundreds of thousands of people are in 
flight from the bloodshed, only to face 
death by thirst, starvation and disease. 
ACTIONAID is planning to help by: 

• Providing trucks and fuel to transport 
relief supplies to those in need. 

• Rebuilding lives and communities 
in the longer term. 

Please give what you can today to help us 
relieve the suffering. 

Please call our credit card hotline on: 

0800 482 400 
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Holly’s sh owy display foretells a long hard winter R nm t-Ollt. 

tolas Schoon 
pnment Correspondent 
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Jfoftotos Schoon 

Environment Correspondent 

Much of Britain is 

experiencing a bumper crop 
of holly berries following two 
consecutive hot, dry summers, 
the berries are at their best 
at the moment The profuse 
display is said to be the sign 
of a hard winter to come, 
although no one has a 
convincing explanation 
for how the plant can 
prophesy. 

John Lanyon, who looks 
after part of the national 
collection of holly varieties at 
the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Rosemoor, in north 
Devon, said: “They look at 
their best at the moment, but 
by Christinas most of the 
berries will have been eaten 
by birds. 

“If you want a good display 
for Christinas cut the sprigs 
off now and keep them 
dipped in water m a cool 
place." 

The hot summer of 1995 
enabled the hollies to build 
up their food stores and set 
plenty of Sowers in spring this 
year. 

Then a second hot, dry 
summer this year has served 
to ripen them well and turn 
them deep red, according to 
Mr Lanyon. 

Yesterday the Forestry 
Commission said that 1996 
had been an excellent year all 
round for the fruits, nuts and 
berries of trees. 

The one exception is the 
oak. which produced a 
huge crop of acorns last 
vear hut a much smaller one 
m 19%. 
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Ripe for the picking: Consecutive hot summers have produced a profusion of holly berries throughout Britain 


Photograph: Herbie Knott 
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BT phone bill with 
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Motorola Flip 
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8 hours standby 
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NEC P800 
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£.99 


Sony CMH 444 
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• 99 name and number memory 
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NO LINE RENTAL 

FOR A WHOLE YEAR Sffi FREE CALLS FOR 6 MONTHS" 
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Samsung SH815 

• No Ikte rental for a whole year 

• Only pay for the calls you make 

• Flee connection - Usually E29J50 

• Compact stylish design 

£&50 worth of Free Calls ^jj| 

every month for 

6 months worth £39** 






You'll make 
a far better choice 
at The Link 
this Christmas! 

With over 66 stores nationwide, 
you'll discover a huge range of mobile 
phones and advanced communication 
products - it's the biggest choice in the 
High Street Our friendly, helpful staff 
will help you make the right purchase 
to suit your needs and your pocket 
With fantastic offers every week, why 
go anywhere elsel 
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0500 222 666 

FOR YOUR NEAREST STORE AND 
TO ORDER DIRECT 
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Choose from the largest range of 
communication products in the 
UK - mobile phones, (axes, pagers, 
telephones - plus organisers and 
palmtop computers. 
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Our expert staff are specialty 
trained in aD communication 
products and wai be happy to 
help you make the choice that's 
right for you. 
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if you find exactly the same 
package cheaper locally within 
7 days, we wifl refund the 
difference. 



Comprehensive insurance 
avaflable offering cow for 
everything from accidental 
damage to theft and call cloning. 
Ash in-store for details. 






For a small one-oflfee of E1S 
when you make your purchase^ 
you can be assured that should 
your drcumstances change, you 
can cancel your airtime. 
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if you are not completely 
satisfied, return your purchase 
for a refund within 14 days for 
mobile phones. 7 days for aB 
cither products. 


The Link 
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Fran Abrams 

Education Correspondent 

Government plans to curb an 
explosion in early retirements 
from schools have been dis- 
missed as “brutal” by the teach- 
ing profession. Head teachers 
and classroom teachers have 
condemned the moves, saying 
it will lead to more classes be- 
ing taught by de-motivated, in- 
efficient and expensive staff. 

The Government retorted 
Last night that teachers had no 
right to regard enhanced pen- 
sion payments as one of the 
perils of their job. Last year, 
more than three-quarters of 
those who left the profession 
wait between the ages of 50 and 
60, at a cost of £4S0m. 

Yesterday, head teachers 
claimed the plan to cut early re- 
tirements from 13,000 per year 
to 9,750 within two years was no 
more than a ruse by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to cut 
spending before this month's 
budget. They said the Treasury 
would save £100m immediate- 
ly by making teachers' employ- 
ers responsible for part of their 
pension payments. 

David Hart, general secretary 
of the National Association of 
Head Teachers, said teachers 
would be forced to carry on, 
despite being “demoralised, 
de-motivated and depressed.” 

“This money will go into the 
treasury pot and will be used to 
finance tax cuts," he said. 

Tom Weston, a member of 
the association’s national coun- 
cil and head of Shavington Pri- 
mary School, near Crewe, in 
Cheshire, said that at 56 he and 
many of his colleagues who 
had put off early retirement 
would regret staying on be- 
yond 50. 

“We stayed because we love 
the job. We paid voluntary con- 
tributiotK to enable us to go with 
a fall pension at 55, 56 or 58. 1 
think this is immoral and I feel 
very bitter about ft,” he said. 

The Liberal Democrats' ed- 
ucation spokesman, Don Fos- 
ter, backed teachers last night, 
saying the Government had 
caused a recruitment crisis and 
was now forcing teacbeis to stay 
on to cope with iL 

"The Government expects 
more and more of teachers 
with less and less. It is no won- 
der there is such an increase of 
demoralised teachers suffering 
stress-related illnesses and tak- 
ing early retirement,” he said. 

Labour said simply that 
teachers, the Government and 
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local authorities should sat down 
and discuss the problem. The 
party’s education spokesman, 
David Blunkett, has called for 
action to be taken over an al- 
most tenfold increase in early 
retirements since 1978. 

However, a spokesman for 
the Department of Education 
and Employment said teachers 
should not regard early retire- 
ment as part of the terms of 
their employmenL 

“Why should teachers be 
treated as a special case and be 
allowed to retire early? Early 
retirement was never intended 
to be a right or even a benefit 
Too many high quality teachers 
have been lost" he said. 

Premature retirement would 
not be ended by the Govern- 
ment's proposals, he said. Fund- 
ing for employers assumed they 
would continue at 75 per cent 
of the present rate in 1997/98. 


David Hart: ’Savings will 
finance Tory tax cuts’ 

He denied that insufficient ef- 
fort was being made to attract 
new graduates into the profes- 
sion. Wage rates for teachers 
had risen by 59 per cent since 
1979, compared with 47 per cent 
for all non-manual workers. 

He said it was “not realistic 
or sensible to seek to recruit 
huge numbers of graduates in 
a few years. That would just ... 
leave us facing the same 
problems in 30 years’ time." 

The Association of Teachers 
and Lecturers also attacked 
the plans, saying it would make 
it more difficult for sick teach- 
ers to get El-health retirement. 

Sue Johnson, head of the 
union’s pensions department, 
said ministers should look at 
why young graduates did not 
seek to go into teaching. “It can- 
not be ra the best interests of 
pupils for them to be taught by 
teachers chained to their jobs to 
the bitter end,” she said. 
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“New Ford Mondeo. 

The best family car in the world.” 

Front cover Autocar' 9 October ~1 996 

u 2.5-litre V6 engine has torque 
and rasping power that will 
leave many a sports car 

gasping.” The Times October 8 1996 


“BMW'andMer^ 
might think they have more 
cachet in their cars, but I 
guarantee that motorists who 
enjoy driving would not walk 
away from a Mondeo 24V after a 
test. It really is that good.” 

The Times October S 1996 
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is this new package 
y believe the new 
the best car in its 

Autocar 9 October 1996 


“It’s sharp, fresh, bold, modern 
and above all distinctive 

Top Gear Magazine November 1996 
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Why we are sen 

Mission’s first goal to stop killing 


David Orr 

Kinshasa 


The multinational intervention 
force due to be dispatched to 
eastern Zaire in the coming days 
will have two principal objec- 
tives. The first wQ] be to estab- 
lish a security presence in the 
region of conflict so that hu- 
manitarian aid can be distrib- 
uted to hundreds of thousands 
of refugees and civilians dis- 
placed by fighting. The second 
aim will be to ensure the con- 
tinued flow of refugees re turn- 
in ghome to Rwanda. 

The unexpected exodus of 
hundreds of thousands of 
Rwandan refugees from Mu- 
gunga, until yesterday the only 
refugee camp remaining open in 
eastern Zaire, will make the job 
of the aid organisations and of 
the intervention force consid- 
erably easier. The refugees have 
themselves opened up a corri- 
dor along which to return home. 
It wfll now be possible to dis- 
tribute large quantities of aid to 
the returnees inside Rwanda, 
away from the war zone. 

However, the majority of the 
refugees (mostly Rwandan but 
also Burundian) and thousands 
of Zairean citizens remain hid- 
den in the hills and forests of 
eastern Zaire. They are sepa- 
rated from help by the contin- 
uing conflict and by the 
inaccessibility of the terrain. 

It is a month since fighting be- 
tween the Zairean army and 
Tins rebels from eastern Zaire’s 


Bauyamulenge community 
forced the refugees to start 
fleeing their camps and civilians 
to leave their homes. More 
than a million uprooted people 
are estimated to have taken to 
the jungle in eastern Zaire, lit- 
tle is known about their condi- 
tion, but hunger, thirst and 
disease - including cholera - are 
undoubtedly talcing their toll. 

Initially launched to resist 
persecution by the Zairean au- 


thorities, the Bauyamulenge 
campaign quickly gained a dy- 
namic with much wider reach- 
ing regional implications. With 
the support of Rwanda's Tutsi- 
dominated army, the rebels 
routed the Zairean army. Bu- 
rundi and Uganda also stood ao 
cured of involvement by the 
Zairean government 
Now that the Rwandan 
troops have withdrawn across 
their border, the Hits insurgents 


have been joined by fighters 
from other groups committed co 
toppling the regime of Zairean 
President Mobutu Sese Seko. 

En gaging the insurgents are 
Hutu, some indigenous but 
mostly Rwandan mili tants who 
have been based in the refugee 
camps established following the 
1994 Rwanda genocide. The 
Rwandan Hutu refugees have 
been intimidated into staying so 
long in Zaire by the extremists. 


The difference between 
a Hutu and a Tutsi 


John Lichfield 


The murderous antagonism be- 
tween Hntos and Ibtsis in 
Rwanda and Burundi is not a 
tribal conflict It is not, property 
speaking, an ethnic conflict. By 
afl the most common definitions, 
Hutus and Tkitsh are the same 
people, which makes their vio- 
lent history even more tragically 
incomprehensible to outsiders. 

And yet, outsiders may be 
partly to blame. The differ- 
ences between the two commu- 
nities were greatly emphasised 
by the European invaders of 
Rwanda and Burundi, first Ger- 
mans then Belgians, as an in- 
strument of colonial nde. Hhtns 
and Tutsis have the same lan- 
guage; the same religion; the 


same cxdtaxeL They have fived in- 
ter- mfng fed for centuries on 
the same land, in the most 
densely populated part of sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

Before the coming of the Eu- 
ropeans, the minority Thesis 
ware mostly but not afl, aristo- 
cratic herders of cattle; the ma- 
jority Hutus were mostly tat not 
all, peasant fillers of the soil. 

According to one theory the 
Tutsis were a distinct group 
which arrived later than the 
Hutus, living peaceably along- 
side than in some areas, en- 
slaving them in others. 

According to other studies, 
there is no proof that the two 
were ever distinct peoples; they 
may have simply evolved Into 
different social classes or 


adopted different ways of life. 

Despite the stereotypical 
variation in appearance - tall 
Ttatsis, squat Hutus - anthro- 
pologists say they are ethnical- 
ly m distinguish able. The 
oft-<px>ted difference in height 
— by no means universal - is 
roughly the same as the differ- 
ence between wealthy and poor 
Europeans in the last iwii m y 
(an average of 12 centimetres). 

So why do they hate each oth- 
er so much? There is an efement 
of dam antagonism and a de- 
gree of economic competition in 
the most crowded part of Black 
Africa. But the passionate ha- 
treds result from 30 years of 

hyste rical propag and a by pofiti- 
cians on both sides in quest of 
absolute power; 


As fighting continues, par- 
ticularly around Goma. which 
has been in Tutsi rebel hands for 
more than two weeks, diplo- 
matic efforts are concentrating 
on securing some form of cease- 
fire before the deployment of 
the multinational force. 

The nations contributing to 
the force have no wish to engage 
in the fighting or to fonabty dis- 
arm the Rwandan Hutu militias. 
Yesterday’s mass migration of 
refugees tack to Rwanda was 
the first indication that the 
Interahamwe are beginning to 
lose their stranglehold over the 
exiled nesses. As fighting dosed 
in around Mugunga, the fleeing 
militias ordered the refugees to 
follow them into the Zairean 
bosh. It seems almost none 
complied with the order. 

CV wpmTfTe d in TW gamtng their 
homeland by force, the Intera- 
hamwe and exiled members of 
the former Rwandan array have 
for the past two years been a 
source of instability to Rwanda 
and the region. Until all the 
refugees return home and the 
Hutu extremists are disarmed, 
the threat of long-term unrest 
remains. 

The balk of refugees which 
has fled to the interior of Zaire 
seems to have become dis- 
persed over a large area. The 
last food supplies they received 
before leaving the camps are be- 
lieved to have run out a week 

ago. A h nmanitarian catastro- 
phe is feared if food and med- 
icines cannot be delivered soon. 
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Outward hound: US Air Force personnel board a C-5 transport in Fairfield, California,*! 
to join the advance guard heading for Zaire Photograph: Steve McKay/AF^ 

Which military units 
will be going in to help 


Christopher Bella my 

Defence Correspondent 


Reconnaissance teams from the 
Western nations leading the in- 
ternational intervention in east- 
ern Zaire have begun arriving in 
central Africa. The first United. 
States teams arrived on Thurs- 
day and the first British recon- 
naissance team, 43-strong, was 
due to arrive in Nairobi at 630 
last night, haying flown from 
Brize Norton in Oxfordshire. 

The intervention force is de- 
ploying under Chapter Seven of 
the United Nations Charter, in 
an “enforcement'* rather than 
a peace-keeping role. The 


anteeing the delivery of hu- 


manitarian aid and helping 
refugees return home, but will 
fire back if they or those they 
are guarding are threatened. 

Of the 75 nations represent- 
ed at the UN meeting m New 
York as yet only Canada, the 
US. Britain, Prance, Spain and 
six African countries appear 
committed to providing troops 

The headquarters of operation 
“Phoenix Thsk” will be Goma, 
the major airfield and centre of 
refugee movement. Yesterday. 
10.000 refugees from the five 
camps around Goma were re- 
ported to be moving bade 
through the town and south-east 
into Rwanda, the first of an es- 
timated 300,000-400,000. The 
operation win be commanded by 


the 1st Canadian Division, under 
General Maurice BariL Canada 
is sending a force of 1,500 in all. 

US troops will also head for 
Goma. About 1.000 US troops 
are expected to be deployed on 
the ground: another 2,000 to 
3,000 are expected to be based 
in Uganda and Kenya. The US 
will probably provide the ma- 
jority of the air transport. 

Britain and France arc like- 
ly to secure the airport at 
Bukavu. Britain is planning to 
send the headquarters of 5 Air- 
borne Brigade, troops from 1st 
Battalion the Parachute regi- 
ment and 45 Commando, Roy- 
al Marines. Ministry of Defence 
sources said yesterday the 
British force could reach 3,000. 
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Children suffer 
in Zaire crisis 


Will you help? 


A s the terror continues in Eastern 
Zaire, over a million people are 
fleeing for their lives. Among 
them are countless children who are 
hungry, vulnerable and terrified. 

Aid agency Children’s Aid Direct 
believe that the only lasting solution is 
for the Rwandan refugees to return home 
voluntarily. Executive Director David 
Grubb says “until the refugees can return 
home safely to Rwanda our priority is to 
send emergency aid to them.” 

For two years Children's Aid Direct 
have been helping families in Rwanda 
to return to normal community life. 
They need your support today to help 
keep the refugees alive and to provide 
families returning home with the seed, 
tools and healthcare they need to 
rebuild their lives. 



Vulnerable children need your help today 


Please join Children’s Aid Direct 
in giving these children the future 
they deserve. £30 could feed 150 
children for a day. 

Will you send £30 now to give 
the children a chance? 


Yes, I want to give the children a chance 


Here Is my gift of: £30 □ £50 □ £80 □ £250*n £ 

*A eft 0* £250 or more Is worth almost an extra third to us under Gift Aid 
Please make your cheque payable to Children's Aid Direct 
OR Please : debit from my Dvisa □ Access □ Switch card 

CARD NUMBER □□□□ □□□□□□□□ □□□□ 
last three digits of Switch card naLIl 1710 Switch issue no. O fT3 
BCPiRY DATE / SIGNATURE 


fl(other) ; J 


NAME (CAPS) MR/MRS/MS 


ADDRESS 


POSTCODE 


TELEPHONE 


OR please phone our donation line 

0990 600 610 

■ ?? ase 3end to; Children’s Aid Direct. Dept No. 480 
I FREEP OST. Reading RG 1 1BR. Register^ CiKrfcy No. 803338. 
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soldiers to help save the refugees 


Tutsis were told 
to leave or die 


Mary Braid 

When rebellion heg;m sudden. 

ffH through eastern 
/-aire luM month. the Bunya- 
nutlenge. Tutsis \vh« had lived 
m the region for general ions, 
wc I n? reported to lie responsible 
H now seems likely that while 
ine tkimumulcnge were launch- 
ing an insurrection in south 
Kn u. a number of other non- 
lutsi groups, with n shared ha- 
tred ol Zaire's President Sese 
Sekn Mobutu, were starting 
rebellions further north. 


The provinces 
of Zaire have 
a history of 
launching 
revolts against 
Kinshasa 


Tlte Banyamulenge were 
tilling for survival. Local dis- 
crimination against them had 
escalated with the arrival of 
0 million Rwandan Hutu 
refugees in 1994. After mur- 
dering b’OO.UQtl of their Tutsi 
countrymen, the Hutu militias 
brought their racist hatred with 
them. Their presence gave 
courage to local politicians who. 
only weeks lie fore the uprising, 
had warned the Banvamulengc 
to leave eastern Zaire or die'. 

lX-spitc Rwandan govern- 
ment denials that its troops 
were tighting alongside the 
reltels in Zaire, the Zairean 


The Rebels 


Banyamulenge would be ex- 
pected to receive military and 
financial support from Rwanda. 
Some Banyamulenge fought in 
the Rwandan Patriotic Front 
W'hicta brought the Rwandan 
Tutsis to power in the wake of 
Lhc genocide in 1994. 

But to ensure that the Zaire- 
an refugee camps, used by Hutu 

militia to launch attacks, were 
swept from its border, the 
Rwandan government ahnhq 
certainly took advantage of the 
discontent within Zaire. 

Many non-Tutsi Zanremg also 
hated the refugee ramps The ar- 
rival of so many people turned 
the local economy upside down. 

The Banyamulenge are, in 
fit cl jus tone of at least four po- 
litical groups which have 
formed the Alliance of Demo- 
cratic Fbrces for the Liberation 
of Co ngo-Zairc, which speaks 
for the rebels. Its aim appears 
to be Zaire's national regener- 
ation. not the annexation of 
eastern Zaire to a greater Tit- 
si homeland with Rwanda, as 
President Mobutu has alleged. 

Laurent Desire Kabila, one of 
the rebel leaders, is hot a lUtsi 
but a Marxist - a secessionist 
from Zaire’s fiercely indepen- 
dent Shaba province. He and his 
province have a history of up- 
risings against Kinshasa. The sol- 
diers in Guma this week come 
from Shaba and Kasai -also al- 
most autonomous from Kin- 
shasa - as well as Kivu. 

With the international com- 
munity refusing to disarm the 
Inierahamwe - the Hutu mili- 
tias -who prevented refugees " 



‘Nazi’ militia that 
incited genocide 


Mary Brawl 
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Long walk: A girl with a baby passes a Zairean soldier searching refugees near Gonna Photograph: Peter An d rew/Re ute r 


returning home - its likely that 
Major-General Paul Kagame, 
Rwanda’s vice-president, saw 
the potential for a homegrown 
solution in the growing dascon- 
tent with Mr Mobutu. 

Mr Mobutu's treatment in 
Europe for prostate cancer may 
also have presented Rwanda 
with an opportunity. During 
his 31-year ride the country has 
collapsed. Nationhood is a hard 
idea to foster among 250 lan- 
guage and ethnic groups: it is im- 
possible when corruption and 
mismanagement have ensured 
that communications in a coun- 
try twice the size of France, and 
with enormous mineral re- 
sources have disappeared. 
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The Interahamwe - “those who 
stand together 0 - is a civilian 
militia, created by Rwanda’s for- 
mer ruling Hutu elite before the 

1994 genocide of 800,000 mi- 
nority Titsis, along with mod- 
erate Hums. 

The Interahamwe extrem- 
ists incited the slaughter. Those 
who met them, wielding ma- 
chetes at road blacks during the 
killing spree or later when they 
led the Hutus into exile in 
Zaire and assumed control of 
the refugee camps, compare 
them to the Nazis. 

Just as the Nazis dissemi- 
nated propaganda against the 
Jews, the Interahamwe was fed 
- and fed others - a diet of anti- 
Tutsi propaganda. It played on 
deep-seated fears. Under Bel- 
gian colonial rule the minority 
Tbtsis were the educated elite 
and the Hutus mostly second- 
ed ass citizens. The Hutus seized 
power before independence in 
1959, trilling tens of thousands 
of Tutsis. Many Tutsis fled to 
Uganda and and there were fre- 
quent pogroms against those 
who remained. 

The Rwandan Patriotic 
From, formed by the Tutsi ex- 
iles, fought the Hutu govern- 
ment from 1990. By 1994, a 
power-sharing agreement 
seemed likely but the Hutu gov- 
ern mem was playing a double 
game. The Interahamwe was 
strengthening and the country’s 
radio stations were fostering 
hate; warning that the Tutsis, 
or “cockroaches”, were con- 
spiring to once again enslave 
Hutus. 

On the evening that the 


The Hutus 


genocide started - precipitated, 
finally, by the death in a plane 
crash of the Hutu President, Ju- 
venal Habyarimana - a Kigali 
radio station broadcast the mes- 
sage “Tutsis need to be kflled”. 
The Interahamwe started work. 

In exile, the Hutu militias 
turned UN refugee camps into 
military bases from which to at- 
tack Rwanda, which now has a 
Tutsi-led government. They 
taxed their two million refugees. 

They taxed 
refugees to buy 
weapons and 
lynched those 
who tried 
to go home 

many employed by UN associ- 
ated organisations, to buy 
weapons and lynched those 
who tried to go home. 

Analysts put the Intera- 
hamwe's current strength as 
high as 70,000, when contoured 
with former members of the 
Rwandan army in exile. 

The would-be international 
rescuers have been insisting 
that disarming the Interahamwe 
and separating them from the 
refugees was not part of their 
mandate. They appeared to 
miss the point. Without that sep- 
aration there is little hope for 
the region. 
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Switch to C&G. 

A Pply by 

24 December. 


You could be celebrating this Christmas as you 
look forward to receiving a cash gift of up to 
£4,000 early in the New Year. 

There really is nothing to it. 

Simply move your mortgage to C&G - 
something you can. do without any hassle 
or fees to pay. 

• WE'LL TAKE CARE OF THE LEGAL WORK 
INVOLVED FREE OF CHARGE 

• NO MORTGAGE INDEMNITY PREMIUM 

• NO APPLICATION FEE 

• NO VALUATION FEE 

You can borrow up to 
95% of your property’s 
value and your cash gift 
will be 2% of the amount you borrow up to a 
maximum of £4,000. 

And when you add the benefit of our 
competitive mortgage rate and the fact that we 
don’t insist you take out our insurance, you can 
see the attraction of switching to C&G. 

All we ask in return is that you keep the 
mortgage for five years - or refund the cash gift 
if you don’t. 

Visit your nearest C&G or Lloyds Bank 
branch or call us today and look forward to 
getting your New Year off to a prosperous start. 


CALL US XOW. RING FREE ON 

0800 272 131 

■^TVTt'.cheltglos.co^uk 
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A religion divided: Intolerance of the secular by the exclusive ultra-orthodox is intensifying power struggles within Judaism 

US Jews fear Israel is 
casting them adrift 


Tim Cornwell 

Seattle 

All the uncertainties of Amer- 
ican Jewry, at a time when the 
Jewish world is rapidly chang- 
ing, seemed on display at the an- 
nual convention of the Council 
of Jewish Federations in 
Seattle this week. 

As one of the two biggest 
fund-raising organisations, it 
funnels an estimated quarter of 
a billion dollars annually to 
Jewish causes in Israel and the 
United States. But while dele- 
gates watched cheery videos of 
teenagers living the ‘'Israel ex- 
perience", some speakers ar- 
gued that the differences 
between the American dias- 
pora and the Jewish state have 
□ever been wider. 

The old rallying cries - poor, 
struggling Israel and the plight 
of oppressed Jews around the 
world - have faded, it is said. 

In a side room, the journal- 
ist JJ Goldberg signed copies of 
his book Jewish Power. It ex- 
plains how the Jewish lobby's 
clout became the envy of oth- 
er minority groups, such as 
American Indians and Asians, 
establishing an aid pipeline for 
Israel and reserving 40,000 visas 
for Jewish refugees. 

At the same time. Mr Gold- 
berg described the theme of this 
year’s meeting as “insecurity’ 4 . 
Leaders of the 55 million Jews 
in the US are acutely aware of 
surveys showing that more than 
half their children will many 
outside their faith, and only one- 
quarter wfli raise their own 
children as Jews. 

There are increasing diffi- 
culties in relations between the 
diaspora and Israel. Benjamin 
Netanyahu, the Israeli Prime 


Minister, was due to speak at 
the conference, but he can- 
celled his trip citing urgent ne- 
gotiations with the Palestinians. 
Speaking by satellite, he tried to 
reach out to a group that is 
clearly wary of his leadership 
and unhappy with his politics. 



Haredi 

tighten grip 
on Jerusalem 


Patrick Cockbunt 

Jerusalem 

When a group of Jewish women 
tried to pray at the Veiling Wall 
in Jerusalem this week wearing 
skull-caps, normally a male pre- 
rogative, they were attacked by 
ultra-orthodox men who spat at 
them and hurled chairs, shout- 
ing “bitches" and “Nazis". 

In a later confrontation Yi- 
gal Bibi, deputy minister of re- 
ligious affairs. ’denounced the 
women, seen as secular in Israel, 
for seeking religious equality 
with men. asking: “Why do you 
defile this place .’" He said sec- 
ular Jews had beaches, the- 
atres and discotheques, while 
the religious had only the Wall. 

The display of violence and 
intolerance ’ by the ultra- 
orthodox or Haredi, in their 
black hats and coats, was the 
latest episode in the struggle be- 
tween secular and fundamen- 
talist Jews for control of 
Jerusalem. No less than 40 per 
cent of secular Jews in 
Jerusalem now say they want to 
leave, and the most common 
reason given is bad relations 
with the Haredi. 

“The major issue for the 
Jewish population is not rela- 
tions between Jews and Arabs, 
but between Haredi Jews and 
secular Jews," said Professor 
Ami mm Gonen of the Floer- 
sheimer Institute for Policy 
Studies which carried out the 
survey. “The secular Jews feel 
they are being suffocated." 

The strength of the ultra- 
orthodox community is visible in 
Bar-llan street in northern 
Jerusalem, were the Haredim 
want to close an important thor- 
oughfare to all traffic during the 
Sabbath. For secular Jews the fu- 
ture of Bur-Dan street, scene of 
repealed battles over the sum- 
mer. is a symbol of their embat- 
tled status in the city as a whole. 

But their real fear is demo- 
graphic Ultra-orthodox women 
have three times as many babies 
as secular Jews. They now num- 
ber almost 30 per cent of the 
Jewish population of Jerusalem 
and they have come to dominate 
the north side of the citv. Al- 
ready 55 per cent of children 
in kindergartens come from 
ultra-orthodox families. 

Secular and traditional Jews 
feel menaced by the deeply ex- 
clusive ultra-orthodox. Origi- 
nating in Poland and Lithuania 
in the 18th century the Haredi 
(meaning God fearing) live in 
tight communities led by their 
rabbis and united by strict 
dietary and sexual rules and 
respect for the Sabbath. 


Netanyahu: ’Assimilation is 
greatest threat to Jews’ 

The response was tepid at 
best. “There is real anxiety that 
even though he has legitimate 
security concerns, they may ob- 
struct the peace process, and 
American Jews are pretty solid- 
ly behind it," Howard Bloom, 
of Omaha. Nebraska, said. 

Mr Netanyahu spoke of a 
“silent holocaust” from assimi- 
lation. which had taken over 
from anti-Semitism as “the 
greatest threat to our continued 
life". He called for a “human air- 
lift” of young Jews to Israel to 
imbue them with Jewish values. 

His tone was combative over 
concessions in Hebron as he de- 
scribed it as a place not with 400 
Jews living there now but with 
4,000 years of Jewish histoiy. 
The Palestinian police “sup- 


posed to defend the hills that we 
are supposed to vacate are the 
very police that used their rifles 
on our people", he said. 

Mr Netanyahu spent some 
time, however, dismissing as 
“rumour” the fears about a 
proposed new law in Israel. 
Tbebill, pushed by Israeli con- 
servatives, would give Orthodox 
rabbis the sole right to perform 
conversions of non-Jews. 

The issue has taken on enor- 
mous symbolic importance for 
the majority of practising US 
Jews, members of conservative 
and reform congregations who 
follow a more liberal interpre- 
tation of the Torah, and feel 
their beliefs are being slighted. 
They fear that Israeli citizenship 
rights for themselves and their 
children could be under threat 
if conversions by reform and 
conservative rabbis are not 
recognised. 

In a press conference, the 
leading reformer Rabbi Sheldon 
Zimmerman called the pro- 
posed legislation an “anathema 
to the Zionist dream". 

“It's a real concern, an emo- 
tional concern," a 63-year-old 
Seattle resident. Goldie Silver- 
man, said. Under the new law, 
her two grandchildren might not 
be considered converted, she 


said. “We sang the songs, we 
worried in the war, we feel the 
connection to Israel," she 
said. “Israel doesn’t feel the 
connection to us?" 

More than once this week, 
the 3,000 delegates gathered in 
a year touted as the 100th birth- 
day of Zionism were warned not 
to treat Israel as an “ethnic 
theme park” to be visited for the 
occasional thrill. Dr Arnold 
Eisen, a celebrated religious 
scholar at Stanford University, 
described at one session a 
World Wide Web page on the 
Internet where visitors can click 
to have an electronic-mail mes- 
sage printed and posted on the 
Western Wall. “1 ask myself, is 
this serious, is this realTbe said. 

Dr Eisen's speech, using the 
theme of being Jewish in a vir- 
tual world to warn of tradition- 
al communities under siege from 
a highly mobile, tiivialising pop- 
ular culture, seemed to match the 

mood of many of his listeners. 
“There simply will not be many 
Jews in North America a gener- 
ation or two from now unless we 
re imagine and reconstruct our 
communities," he said. At only 
2 per cent of die US population, 
Jewish numbers were s hrinking 
“because critical mass matters 
and we don't have it". 
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House of worship: Synagogue in Szeged, Hungary, from a photographic exhibition. Historic Synagoguss of 
World, at the Jewish Museum, north London, from 28 November to 27 March Photograph- Ne '' PwbetE 



BRITAIN’S BIGGEST 




In the last 20 years attempts 
at coexistence have foiled. Pro- 
fessor Shlomo Hasson, a senior 
researcher at the Floersheimer 
Institute, in a study just pub- 
lished on the struggle, says: 
“Neighbourhoods adjacent to 
Jerusalem's Haredi district have 
gradually changed in character 
because the secular residents, 
outnumbered and over- 
whelmed, are eventually forced 
to cede their neighbourhoods." 

While the outside world has 
focused almost exclusively on the 
conflict between Israelis and 
Palestinians the dty has been the 
scene of bitter territorial battles 
between Jews. In Har Nof in the 
west, after some attempt at 
compromise, the secular popu- 
lation was forced to go. In 

Israel's High Court is to permit 
the Shin Bet security police to 
use “physical pressure" ou a 
prisoner in the form of severe 
s h a k in g , which human rights 
groups say amounts to torture, 
writes Patrick Cackbum. 

The detainee is Muhammad 
Abdel Aziz Khamrian. from the 
West Bank, who is accused of 
being a member of the militant 
Islamic Jihad group and is be- 
lieved to have information 
about impending suicide at- 
tacks on Israeli targets. He 
has been interrogated for three 
weeks at the Russian com- 
pound prison in Jerusalem, 
where his lawyer says he was de- 
prived of sleep, shaken and held 
in an uncomfortable position. 

Ramot AHon in the north, sec- 
ular Jews fight to control the lo- 
cal administration. In Jerusalem 
as a whole 250 streets arc now 
dosed to traffic on the Sabbath. 

In the Eighties the ultra- 
orthodox protested against 
symptoms of secularism such as 
sexually suggestive advertise- 
ments. Today they are much 
more political and effective, in 
1993 they enabled Ehud 
Olmert, the riglu-wing mayor of 
Jerusalem, to win office. Ever 
since they have been accused of 
using municipal offices in plan- 
ning, housing and taxation to 
favour their awn community. 

In 1996 the ultra-orthodox be- 
came even more powerful by giv- 
ing crucial support to Benjamin 
Netanyahu in the election for 
prime minister. Their alliance 
with the nationalist right makes 
their grip difficult to break. With 
chances of reconciliaticm so 
small Professor Hasson says 
that one scenario might be for 
Jerusalem to “be divided into a 
Haredi district in the north and 
a secular area in the south”. 
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Teresa Poole 

Peking 

A Chinese appeal court ves- 

hl5d!h ll M k 10 ™ nut « to'up- 
hnU the 1 1-vearpD sentence for 

sufrcrxian passed last moruhon 
Dan, Ihe 27-year.olri .pro- 
democracy activist. After the 
heanng, Mr Wang's mother; 

VVdn SLingyun.«ud:“Ii^ a ri 
m advance. I arrt very 
angry. It was verv unfair.? 

„ Mfs Wang said thaiaf^r the 
verdict. she sat outside the 
court for un hour “in protest" 
Nivone would have seen her. ai 
public security officials cleared 
the area and kept fore igiji jour- 
nalists away. • 

Appeals rarely succeed in 
t-nina. and never in caises in- 
volving political dissent! so the 
outcome was no surprise. Mr 
Wang was not allowed to speak 
at the hearing, and the judge at 
the Peking Higher Level Peo- 
ple s Coun simply readl a short, 
prepared statement. The orig- 
inal trial lasted three boure, fn 
contrast with the 17-month de- 
tention period Mr Wbng en- 
dured before he was formally 
charged, a period that will not 
r»o included in his jail term. 

Mr Wing has already served 
a three-and-a-half-ve'ar sen- 
tence for his role as'a student 
leader in the 1989 pro-democ- 
raw movement. The recent ac- 
cuasation of subversion rested 
on evidence that he published 
articles critical of the govern- 
ment in the foreign media, ac- 
cepted money from foreign 
dissident organisations, and 
had contact with other Chinese 
dissidents. Mr Wing pleaded 
not guilty. 
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HK gets 
first taste 
of rule 
by Peking 


Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 


ideological clash: Pro-democracy activists demonstrating outside the Conventional Centre, in Hong Kong, yesterday against the visit of Qian 
Qichen, the Chinese Foreign Minister, whom they believe will introduce of illegal changes to Hong Kong's political system ’ Photograph: AP 


China yesterday organised a 
set-piece event which gave the 
people of Hong Kong a good 
idea of what it will feel like next 
year when Peking resumes sov- 
ereignty over the colony. 

Outside it looked and felt like 
Hong Kong. Demonstrators 
chanted democracy slogans 
while limousines drew into the 
forecourt of an adjacent hotel, 
disgorging expensively dressed 
patrons. Inside the ultra-mod- 
ern Convention Centre, Chinese 
officials managed perfectly to 
reproduce the appearance and 
stuffy atmosphere of Peking's 
Great Hall of ihe People. 

Under a red backdrop, with 
the five-star emblem of the 
People's Republic at it centre, 
the 400 members of the com- 
mittee supposedly ‘'electing'' 
Hong Kong's first post-colonial 
head of government, or Chief 
Executive, sat silently while 
they were lectured by Qian 
Qichen, China's Vice-Premier 
and Foreign Minister, who has 
primary responsibility for Hong 
Kong in the Chinese hierarchy. 

They were told they had a 
solemn duty to perform and 
that, unlike the colonialists. 
China was giving Hong Kong 
people a real opportunity to 
elect their leader. Listening 
were a group of tycoons who 
could, if they- desired, have liq- 
uidated China's national debt 
and stiD have more than enough 
left over to add to their collec- 
tions of Rolls-Royces. 

They form the most influen- 
tial contingent in the Selection 
Committee, which yesterday 
completed the first stage of the 
“election”. Not surprisingly, 
they were being called on to 
chose one of their number as 
the first Chief Executive. Any 
doubt that China’s preferred 
candidate will be chosen at the 
second stage, on 11 December, 
was dispelled when the shipping 
tycoon Tung Che-Hwa was 
nominated by 206 of the com- 
mittee’s members. 

He is trailing the former chief 
justice, Sir 71 Dang Yang, in the 


polls but the public is not being 
allowed to vote and so Sir Ti 
Liang secured only S2 nomina- 
tions from the electors who 
count. As one of the other trail- 
ing candidates, the businessman 
Peter Woo, said, public opinion 
is “only a piece of data" and mat- 
ters little in this race. 

Mr Qian was sensitive to 
criticism that it was something 
of a farce. “People must not 
think the Chief Executive has 
been preordained,* 1 he said. 
Mr Tung was equally keen to 
preserve the illusion of a real 
contest “1 don’t think it's a fore- 
gone conclusion." he said. The 
illusion of a contest is important 
to sustain Mr Qian's claim that 
“the process of selling up the 
Selection Committee is the real 
beginning of democracy in 
Hong Kong and not the end”. 

Another interpretation of the 
committee’s work came earlier 
in the week from a legislator. Le- 
ung Yiu-chung, who described 
it as “foul grass growing out of 
a foul ditch” He was expelled 
from the Legislative Council, 
worsening the relationship be- 
tween pro-Peking and pro- 
democracy forces. Another 
legisIator.Yeung Sum. when 
asked why he had joined a vig- 
il to protest against the Selec- 
tion Committee, said: “If all of 
us disappear, people will think 
that people in Hong Kong are 
very complacent. We need to 
make our voice known.” 

The protesters tried to pre- 
sent a ktter to Mr Qian, but only 
managed to pass it to a minor 
official. The Vice-Premier has 
never before paid a formal vis- 
it to Hong Kong. Yesterday he 
was whisked across the border 
in the morning and left as soon 
as he could in the afternoon so 
as not to coincide with the Gov- 
ernor. Chris Patten, who was re- 
turning from Europe. 

Meanwhile, in the hall where 
the “election” was taking place, 
there was no hint of any symbol 
other than that of the People's 
Republic. Reporters were sub- 
ject to the strict verting, which 
is typical of how business is con- 
ducted in Peking. It did not seem 
that I July was 228 days away. 
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President Clinton has given his 
formal blessing for a follow-up 
Nato peacekeeping mission in 
Bosnia, announcing yesterday 
that some 8.500 US troops will 
take part in a new operation 
which will last at least until raid- 
1998 - and possibly longer still. 

There are some 1 4.000 Amer- 
ican servicemen in Bosnia, part 
of the I for force whose one-year 
assignment ends next month. 
However Mr Gin ton has now 
signed on to plans for a small- 
er Nato foliow-up force of be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 men, 
to allow more time for political 
wounds to heal, and economic 
reconstruction to proceed. 

Warning that Bosnia's “har- 
vest of hatred has not yet dis- 
appeared", the President said 
the US replacement force 
would comprise 8,500 men at 
first, but that number would be 
reviewed monthly. The a im was 
to bring half the force home by 
the end of 1997, and complete 
the mission entirely by June 
1998. His language, however, 
did not totally dose the door on 
a further extension, should cir- 
cumstances require iL 
Republicans accused Ihe Pres- 
ident of breaking his pledge of 
December 1995 that all .Amer- 
ican troops would be withdrawn 
within 12 months, and deliber- 
ately concealing his intentions 
during the election campaign - 
even though it had long been ob- 
vious a follow-up Nato force 
would have to slay in the coun- 
try. The credibility of the ad- 
ministration's entire Bosnia 
policy had now been “dramati- 
cally weakened”, said the Re- 
publican Congressman Floyd 
Spence, chairman of the House 
National Security Committee. 

In fact, from a purely militazy 
point of view, Ifor has been a 
remarkable success, with not a 
single American among the 
19,000 who served m Bosnia 
killed by hostile action. 


Fears of a succession crisis in 
Croatia were mounting last 
night after a report that Croa- 
tia's authoritarian President. 
Franjo Tudjman, had been 
admitted to a Washington hos- 
pital suffering from cancer. 

The announcement, on 
CNN. citing US government 
sources, will have caught most 
Croats by surprise: state-con- 
trolled Croatian television and 
radio were declaring only that 
the President was on holiday. 

Mr Tudjman may have en- 
tered the Writer Reed hospital, 
where his defence minister and 
close ally, Gojko Susak. was re- 
cently treated, also for cancer. 

Although the slate of Mr 
Tudjman's health is a closely 
guarded secret, rumours have 
been spreading, following pub- 
lic appearances in which the 
normal!)' sprightly 74-year-old 
has looked unusually drawn. 

Mr Tudjman illness, if con- 
cerned. threatens lo plunge the 
newly independent country into 
a leadership crisis, with worry- 
ing implications for the Dayton 
peace process in neighbouring 
Bosnia. Since winning the for- 
mer Yugoslav republic’s first 
multi party election in 1990. 
Tudjman has drawn power 
tightly into his own hands, a 
process consolidated by his 
stunning mfliiaiy victory in 1994 
over the Belgrade-hacked Serb 
rebels of the Krajina region. 

There is no obvious succes- 
sor and what worries Croats is 
the prospect of a potentially' vi- 
olent power struggle between 
moderates in Mr Tudjman's 
HDZ party under Vlatko 
Pdvielic. the" speaker of parlia- 
ment, and ultra-nationalists 
under Vladimir Seks. 

One of Seks' key allies}, Ivan 
M3 as, fuelled this concern when 
he made a veiled threat during 
last years parliamentary election 
campaign to call on the army 
and police if the HDZ were to 
lose the vote. 
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Disease fears set the 
feathers flying 



Katherine Butler 

Hengelo, The Netherlands 

“Are you looking for a most 
docile prolific breeder, dense- 
ly feathered for skin quality?”. 
The Belgian Ostrich Breeders’ 
Association’s poster proclaimed 
the merits of its birds. “T hink 
20 years ahead the key to your 
success”. 

The South African ostrich- 
men were not thinking 20 years 
ahead. They were thinking 
about Europe’s ban on their ex- 
ports, prompted by an out- 
break of Congo fever, a fatal 
disease carried by ostriches, 
which, if passed to hu mans, 
causes massive internal bleed- 
ing and the collapse of the 
body's organs. 

Huddled around the exhibi- 
tion centre, surrounded by dis- 
plays of ostrich leather 
handbags, key rings, and cow- 
boy boots they muttered dark- 
ly about the French and Belgian 


ostrich fanners who seemed 
just a little too quick to “point 
the finger”. All around them, 
enthusiastic breeders from Sus- 
sex to Slovenia brought to- 
gether for the European 
Ostrich Association's World 
Congress, chatted about the 
nutritional requirements of 10- 
dav-old chides or sal in front of 
earnest videos on the most ef- 
ficient way to butcher an ostrich. 

In a small pen. a few yards 
away, partly concealed behind 
some incongruous red velvet 
curtains, a dozen or so scrawny 
birds darted around, but nobody 
took much notice. And all the 
time the ghost at the feast hov- 
ered, casting its ominous shad- 
ow. Congo-Crimean fever, the 
tropical virus which has prompt- 
ed the ban on South Africa, was 
not mentioned in any of the 
brochures or speeches at the 
two day congress, and the or- 
ganisers put on a brave face. 

But publicity surrounding 


the disease which has claimed 
the life of an abattoir worker 
and left 16 others seriously ill 
could not have come at a more 
inopportune time. 

Scoop Pienaar, one of the big 
names in South Africa’s ostrich 
business was overheard com- 
plaining to one of or ganise rs 

“I don’t want to be negative 
but you oouid kill the entire in- 
dustry,” he said. They were not 
doing enough, he felt, to stamp 
out loose talk about a disease 
which posed less of a threat rhan 
influenza. Mr Pienaar hinted at 
a major rift in the ostrich pro- 
ducers camp, and maybe even 
blood on the carpet, later in the 
day. If the Europeans were try- 
ing to keep out South African 
product to protect their indus- 
try, then it could backfire on 
them. “What’s good for the 
goose is good for the gander,” 
he warned. 

Barney Vhn Niekerk from Jo- 
hannesburg agreed. “The 


French are notorious. They will 
use any trick to protect their 
market. But in scoring a short- 
term gain, they will harm the in- 
dustry as a whole. Look at Mad 
Cow Disease in Britain; it bas 
damaged beef farmers every- 
where”. 

With consumer confidence in 
beef and other red meat at its 
lowest ebb ever, the ostrich in- 
dustry, still in its infancy, has set 
its sights on the menus and din- 
ner tables of Europe. Assuming 
fears about Congo fever can be 
contained, ostriches could still 
emerge as the cash crop of the 
Nineties. At the moment, only 
about 10 tonnes of ostrich meat 
is produced in Europe each 
year, while around 800 tonnes 
is imported from South Africa. 

Crisis -stricken British beef 
fanners thinking about diversi- 
fication. ought perhaps to know 
that ostriches are happy to live 
in any climate, even frost or 
snow. 


B French rap 
singers jailed 
for abuse 

1%ra singers in a French rap 
band have been given three- 
month jail terms and been 
banned from performing far 
six: months for usmg lyrics 
attacking the police. Bruno 
Lopez, 30, and Didier 
Morville. 29, belong to the 
group NTM. Reuter — Toulon 

Crash aircraft 
had swerved 

The search for the 
remaining 51 of the 349 
people killed in the woHd’s 
worst mid-air collision . 
continued among growing 
indications that one of the 
aircraft tried to avoid 
Tuesday's crash between the 
Saudi Boeing and a Kazakh 
freighter near New Delhi. 
Sealer - Charhki Dedri 

Bridegroom 
to be flogged 

Amnesty International 
expressed concern that a 
Christian man is to be 
flogged in the United Arab 
Emirates and jailed for a 
year for marrying a Moslem : 
woman. Reuter - London 


Parents call 
for minister 
to resign 

The parcnLs of tw o uf the 

children killed in the. 

paedophile murder case 

have called for the Interior . 
Minister to resign and 
threatened a new- mass rally 
to avoid stalling in the 
investigation which led to 
the arrest of rapist Marc 
Dutroux, rescue of two gins 
and discovery of four bodies. 

Reuter -Brussels . 

Bosnia gives 
way to US 

Bosnia's President bowed to 
United State; pressure nod 
agreed to lire two defence 
officials, including one with 
ties to Iran, clearing the way 
for a massive delivery of US 
arms. Reuter- Sarajevo 

Deal protects 
caviar source 

Five Caspian Sea countries - 
Azerbaijan, Iran. Kazakstan. 
Russia and Turkmenistan - 
agreed to stop aggressive 
fishing, for sturgeon which 
has depleted resources of 
the world's main caviar- 
harvest. AP- Moscow* 
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Everything’s familiar. Everything has changed 


L r «* We ** 

nc 1970s, that s what. Black Forest 
gateau, prawn cocktails and (Sen 
wev arc alleged to be “in” again 
all round among those of ,« J5!i °° te 
notfced they were’on^,,"^^"^ 

are 


Styles wash around us endkssfy. Amore inter- 
esongand difficult qn«Uon^h«STw 
les economic is coming back too. After the 

flem e m t,0n 0fthe flow "-power days, wage set- 
tlements rose, unemployment fell, inflation 
U P- ButConservatwe government 
drugged. Its chancellor cut taxes and avoided 
raising interest rates, bequeathing his name - 
Barber - to the boom he fuelled. 

■ ^t° decades on > Ac story sounds a little famiL 
jar. With Oasis rather than the Beatles ringing 
in our ears, the jobless queues are now falling 
f^t and inflation is nudging upwards - all in the 
aftermath of the Black Wednesday devaluation, 
rather than the Wilson one. 

It isn’t difficult to imagine the current Chan- 
cellor, Kenneth Clarke, as a political throwback 
to the Toryism of the Seventies - all kipper ties, 
welfarism and pro-Europeanism. Certainly 
plenty ofTbries hope that, with the election only 
months away, he will be a mini-Barber, cutting 
taxes and repelling pleas from the Bank of Eng- 


land for an interest-rate hike. Even New Labour, 
waiting in the opposition wings, could be 

included in this game of retro-politics. Labour, 

we will be told, is ready to return to beer and 
sandwiches with the unions - or croissants and 
ciaret, perhaps, since this new corporatism is to 
be accomplished via European federal initiatives. 

If is a neat theory. There is something in the 
human mind that thrives od nostalgia. But it is, 
we hope and believe, absolute nonsense. There 
will be no return to Seventies economics and it 
would be a disaster if there were. 

The cl ima te in which chancellors make their 
tax and interest-rate decisions has changed dra- 
matically in the past 20 years. Voters are better 
informed about politicians’ tricks, and pundits 
have more access to the secrets of the policy- 
making process. Much has changed in the 
economy that should have changed our attitudes 
as well. 

Indeed, the really remarkable thing is that it 
would probably be politically shrewder of Clarke 
to deliver only modest tax cuts, or none at ail. 
After being burned: in 1992, voters are highly 
sceptical about pre-election cuts. The berrer- 
informed are well aware of Britain’s larger pub- 
lic sector borrowing constraints. For the Tbries, 
restoring their tattered reputation for pru- 
dence matters far more than a day of good head- 
lines in the cheaper papers. 

Nor, despite Conservative propaganda, is new j 
Labour under Blair like old Labour under Wil- 



son and C allagh an, it has learnt the lessons of 
1992 too. Voters are so sensitive to the idea that 
cveiy new policy must be paid for (ultimately 
by taxpayers) and so willing to believe Labour 
profligate by instinct, that the party is taking pru- 
dence to extremes. The chances of Tony Blair 
blowing all in a post-election spending spree or 
knuckling under to union pressure, all seem slim. 
Because voters are wiser, and because financial 
markets are quicker to punish mistakes, any gov- 
ernment must act within strict fiscal limits. 

Among many of us, attitudes towards infla- 
tion have changed. It is dow abundantly clear 
that you can’t exchange unemployment for 
inflation in the long run. Whatever the short- 
term rush, inflation hurts and Gordon Brown 
now sounds as hawkish about its corrupting 
influence as the Chancellor himself. As strik- 
ingly, both politicians are almost as ferocious 
in their rhetoric as the Bank's inflation-obses- 
sive governor, Eddie George. Thus, common 
sense suggests. Seventies nostalgia can remain 
safely within our wardrobes, our CD collections 
and our fridges. Too much in the economy and 
in the political climate have changed for us to 
slip back. 

There are even yet, however, some who will 
regret that Cooing to themselves that they have 
suffered enough in the last few years, many peo- 
ple are sorely tempted by the prospect of a lit- 
tle boom. Homeowners and borrowers really 
wouldn't mind a bit more inflation to raise the 


value of their assets and wither away their debts. 
Employee 8 , fed up of pay restraint and job inse- 
curity, are eyeing the possibility of good times 
with glee. 

Some of the experts are as bad. A majority 
of city economists and industrialists would be 
happy for interest rates to remain at their cur- 
rent level, despite the rising risk of inflation. We 
seem IO be getting tired of all this prudence and 
abstinence. It has happened before: the dam- 
aging effects of inflation in the Seventies didn’t 
stop Nigel Lawson creating another boom at the 
end of the Eighties. At the time so many of us 
told ourselves we deserved it, for we had par- 
ticipated in an economic “miracle”. The econ- 
omy had changed and inflation had been con- 
quered. Yet we roller-coasted through an 
old-fashioned boom and bust all the same. 

So complacency is unwise. The surrounding 
economic world may have changed, bringing 
harsher if more invigorating times; but people 
don’t change so quickly. So long as there are 
democratic politics, and politicians to offer eas- 
ier times, there will be inflation. But this time, 
on balance, we arc optimistic that the lessons 
of the late Eighties, as well as the Seventies, 
will resound through the next election. Fash- 
ion cycles in modern food, clothes and furni- 
ture seem to be around 20 years. Business 
cycles are rather shorter. Whatever we eat. 
however we look, wc can afford no nostalgia 
in our economics. 


I 
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- LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Break the taboo on teaching parents how to do better 


Sir: Jack O'Sullivan should have read 
our discussion document Parenting 
before writing about Labour's 
approach to the subject (“Back to 
school for mum and dad”, 14 
November). We made many of the 
points he accused us of neglecting. 

There is a taboo on public 
discussion of parenting which needs 
lo be broken. We want to encourage • 
a wider debate. There is more advice 
about car and pet care than about 
bringing up children- We are 
bombarded with information about 
sexual relationships, bur scant 
attention is given to the product of 
those relationships - children. 

We do not pretend to have all the 
answers, nor have we clambered iqto 
the pulpit tppreach. Butparenting is 
both a tough and an important jMy 
which when done badly bas.scoous : . . 
ttmseqnfecesfOTeves^^ 1 % 
least the child. 

Jostling for space 
on the towpath 

Sir Your article on the rival network of 
cycleways prnmotedby National Byway 
wax prefaced by a reference to canal 
fever (“Cycle scheme rivals on path to 
conflict",'! 1 November). Wfe are one of ■ 
many canal societies adeemed about 
the plans by Sustrans 10 promote their 
cycleways on canal towpaths. 

’ We recognise that there is long- 
established use of canal towpaths for 
cycling and we hope that it will 
continue. What does concern us is 
any proposal to create formal 
cycleways along towpaths. 

If devised as an alternative to 
cycling on general highways, cycleways 
wnuidnot be needed just in daylight 


We need.lo be clearer about the 
responsibilities that parenting brings; 
to give a higher priority to 
information, local help and support 
for parents; to find a better balance 
between parenting and work; to 
improve nursery education and 
early-years child care; to encourage 
ideas to help children in state care; 
and to tackle parenting problems, 
particularly where children are 
involved in offending behaviour. 

Our document wiD hopefully 
contribute to wider-ranging and 
serious debate about what is, after 
aO, the most important task any of us 
ever undertakes. 

JACKSTRAW MP 
(Blackburn, Lab ) 

Shadow Home Secretary 
House of Commons 

Sin There is nokhortage of parent 
support imtiatives^They have been 


spearheaded by ihe voluntary sector 
for at least IS years. Excellent 
programmes are available for 
supporting parents throughout the 
child-rearing cycle and for those 
parents facing specific challenges 
with their children, such as poor 
behaviour or criminal propensities. 

Yet there is no priority given to 
parent support work and excellent 
voluntary organisations struggle to 
keep afloaL Preventative work with 
families is not seriously covered by the 
resources within the criminal justice 
system nor any other distinct budget 

Under the chairmanship of Jean 
Corston MP, the All-Party 
Parliamentary Group on Parenting 
has addressed the lack of co- 
ordination between government 
policies which daily, badly affect the 
lives of parents and children. 

If only commitment to implement 
policies followed the rhetoric. 


programmes helping parents could be 
running on a nationwide basis very 
soon. Two things are needed 
immediately; a central point from 
which all the available prog ramm es 
can be disseminated and frankly 
marketed: and a national training base 
from which professionals can begin 
the task of becoming preveotiooisls 
rather then interventionists. 

It is vital that the health service 
and local authorities invest in 
professional adaptation programmes 
for their staffs. Then, health visitors 
and social workers will be seen as 
parent and family supporters and not 
child-abductors. Without this, scarce 
resources are wasted as parents avoid 
contact wiLh the very services that 
can make a difference. 

CAROLYN DOUGLAS 
Executive Director, National Parenting 
Development Centre 
London Wll 






well-surfaced track with safety 
barriers. Sustrans' general proposals 
already envisage such treatment. 

In built-up areas neither lighting 
nor hard surfacing need be a problem 
but guardrailing can be dangerous for 
people who need to disembark from 
boats. However, the bulk of our canals 
cither run through open countryside 
or provide a rural finger through 
otherwise built up areas. Thoughtless 
conversion to cycleways would destroy 
much of Lhe vefy character that 

attracts people io them. 

KEITH NOBLE 
Colder runy&tian Society . 

Suavity Bridge, West Yorkshire 

Sir; National Byway's plans for a 3,000- 
miic network of cyde trails will be 
welcomed by pedestrians everywhere, 
ass they keep bicycles where they 
belong -on the roads. Sustrans, by . 
contrast, has no qualms about seeking 
to take over footpaths for dual use by 
cyclists and walkers. Will; ere Jose the 
peace of mind and freedom of 
movement 1 hey enjoy on footpaths Jf 
they have to be ever alert for cyclists. 
DEREK PURCELL 
London .VH75 
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Getting in the way? Cyclists on the towpath of the Grand Union Canal in Islington, North London 


Sin This country already has a . 
wonderful nelworkof cycleways; it is 
wide and smooth, goes everywhere 
and is called the national road 
network. The trouble is the * 
Government and highway authorities 
have for many years designed and ‘ 
maintained this network with only 
one type of user in mind: the fast 
motor vehicle. 

What paltry thought is given to 
cyclists largely takes the form of 
getting them off die road onto 
humpy “trails”. At least the National 
Byway scheme appears to recognise 
that cyclists are neither horses nor 

S edestrians on wheels. But, like, the 
Msirans national network, it 
appears aimed at providing a 
leisure, rather than transport, 
facility. How many new car journeys 
- bikes hooked on the back - will 
they generate? 

The real need is for bicycles to 
have equal access to ordinary roads 
and streets, for ordinary everyday 
travel. Then the bicycle can fulfil its 


potential for reducing pollution, 
increasing the fitness of the nation 
and increasing personal freedom and 
mobility. 

C PAD LEY 

Market Rosen, Lincolnshire 

Sin John Redwood (“How I would 
free drivers from gridlock”, 12 
November) is right in saying that 
traffic chaos is worse in term time - 
up to 20 per cent of morning rush- 
hour traffic is due to school trips. The 
single biggest deterrent to children 
walking and cycling to school is (he 
danger from traffic. 

Sustrans has launched the Safe 
Routes to Schools project, in 
partnership with several local 
authorities, which aims to 
encourage children to walk or cycle 
to school, by reducing the danger 
from traffic. New traffic-calming 
schemes, cycle paths, safe crossings 
and improved cyde security are 
planned. 

The Government has made a 


commitment to 20mph zones and 
traffic- calming in some areas. These 
measures can produce a 75 per cent 
fall in child pedestrian and cyclist 
accidents. Recent research 
demonstrates that parents will allow 
children to travel further on foot 
once traffic-calming is in place. 
CELIA BEESON 
Sustrans 
Bristol 

Sir. John Redwood thinks that 
increasing speed limits will improve 
traffic flow into built-up areas. It can 
be shown very simply and surprisingly 
(assuming 15ft long cars and the 
interpolated thinking and braking 
distances found in the Highway 
Code) that the maximum traffic flow 
(number of cars per second) is 
obtained when all cars travel at 
1 7mph. The answer is therefore to 
reduce speed limits, not increase 
them. 

Dr STEPHEN N DANCER 
Derby 


Asteroids that could ruin our civilisation .• City seeks out the ‘missing’ electors 

* , 1 rhirioi: Arthur's article on comet nucleus will produce global Sir: Your report of 7 November on residential properties that are in 

Sin Ireiul paries Arfhursaitt ^ m S^onimiMKimdwe-cmexpBet- the level of under-registration of business use 

the threat front JKJ, ev^Kaveragfi, once every ■ electors quoted an estimate by the It may be that the 70 per cent 

( \3 November) with tcmcmMCX. su^evenL^^.^^^ J that only 70 per cent of figure is the percentage of prope 

A* the individual who pubbshed du. cxdnction adults in Westminster are that returned aform for the Febt 

initial report in June I wmjdhU to ^ occurring once registered to vote, implying that 1995 re^sLen^e c^en t reg!SU 

correct one detail; tbi report wstfwt o,,»rv in million vears or so. Mr the remaining 3ftper cent are based on information from 86 pe 

an "ink'nini roil saviv* n-T"" • « SM- ffSfSriteroma in eligible Io vote and therefor, ceatofTheptopentesomvaaed. 

„,.ptHlueedhs«.e, aS apn»a.e JtUedanserdf -Xtaf. 

extinction, but has failed to appreciate 
. t 1 r nWutltu 1 hiwiteniiM 


Treasury that only 70 per cent of 
adults in Westminster are 
registered to vote, implying that 
the remaining 3ft per cent are 
eligible to vote and therefore 
“missing". 

The current register stands at 

IOI 1 ft A AlontAwe n4ii(4* if tKic 



individual. . . MinctiotL but has failed to appreciate The current register stands at the mfesmg 14 percent will haven 

You quote David Hughes, who from Sobally threatening 121,104 electors, which, if this one eligible to vote so the rajssim 

jppcais to question die whole Seism t^lkm^range, ca^bfc impHcation was correct wouldmean electorate is much nearer 5,000 th 

concept of plamsiaiy dcfciKu Snnflkimea ^ per cent casualtyrate that we would be missing 52,000 

Ind«!Lforthcii^ecfathalht ^^^Scsandredudng electors. Ibis is simply not realistic, COLIN WILSON 

describes - the 15-3Htm“dmostur bearing in mindthc^gh proportion Electoral Reparation Officer 

killcrs n - he is quite right. Houwer,. .{jJSSSiPnnE oftoe^daitpopulationwhoare Westminster City Hall 

Hits h- not the problem with which the JONATHAN foreign natkraSmid the number of London SW7 

the 12 November was • Satisma} ■ 

t.vfKCmcd. X It.. -jmtiH U -Mr*** 1 to Leftew to the Editor; The Independent One Canada Squ a re. Pf”*” EM 501 

IfenSdr threatiftour ds-Hisation . leetm and 

is rxSd>TiiCUliitein the 1km sure LeSSybc edited tor 1 «gmaiideb^Vftn^we a rea«aW e toadaH W leiI^ 
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It may be that the 70 per cent 
figure is’ the percentage of properties 
that returned a form for the February 
1995 register. The current register is 
based on information from 86 per 
cent of the properties canvassed. It is 
likely that the greater proportion of 
the missing 14 per cent will have no 
one eligible to vote so the “missing" 
electorate is much nearer 5,000 than 
52,000. 

COLIN WILSON 
Electoral Registration Officer 
Westminster City Had 
London SW1 


Bible calls gays 
to repentance 

Sir: Paul Vfellely (“Thank God for the 
gays", 11 November) tries to dismiss 
the biblical teaching against 
homosexual acts by reductio ad 
absurdum. 

Vailely lumps together Old 
Testament condemnation of 
homosexual acts with the bans on 
unclean food and mixed-fabric 
garments. However, food-bans and so 
on have been swept away by the 
coming of Messiah and the 
inauguration of the kingdom of God. 
The moral realities of biblical 
sexuality however remain. They are 
not rooted in the symbolism of the 
old covenant but in the fact that God 
created man and woman in his image 
for companionship, sexual intimacy 
and procreation within the confines 
of marriage. 

The fact that Jesus nowhere 
condemns homosexual acts must be 
put in the context of a Christ who 
everywhere assumed the authority of 
the Old Testament and who himself 
confined sexual expression to male- 
female marriage (Matthew 19ii-ix). 

As for the apostle Paul, his 
forthright condemnations of 
homosexual acts (Romans L 1 
Corinthians 6 ix), cannot be dismissed 
as culture-bound. Paul was not, as 
Vailely suggests, anti-sex perse. In i 
Ephesians 5, Paul sanctifies the one- I 
flesh relationship of marriage by 
making it a picture for the 
relationship between Christ and the 
Church. 

The Bible always teaches that sex is 
for male-female married couples; to 
suggest otherwise you have to resort 
to special pleading or simply to 
deconstruct the Bible to suit yourself. 

The message for “lesbian and gay 
Christians” is that God does love all 
human beings despite their fallenness 
and wants to save and heal us. We 
must all repeat of our sins and turn to 
God in Christ for help. 

The Rev GUY A DAVIES 

Statimdge 

Dorset 


Virgin’s fight over 
transatlantic slots 

Sin Richard Quest says that none of 
the other carriers (I presume 
including Virgin) has devoted the 
same resources to London as BA- 
American with their 60 per cent 
combined market share and SO per 
cent control of peak-time 
transatlanticslots (“Merger will oot 
stifle competition’', 12 November). 
What he forgets to mention is that the 
only reason we haven’t is because we 
are not allowed to! Virgin would love 
to flv six times a day to New York and 
have been applying for more slots for 
years and years. 

If the two governments allow the 
effective merger of these globally 
dominant carriers there will be even 
less competition across the Atlantic 
and Mr Quest can kiss goodbye to 
what service he gets today. Slots are 
the key and these two monopolists 
still insist they are not on the table. 
RICHARD BRANSON 
Chairman 

I'bgin Group of Companies 
London W8 


A soldier at 15 

Sin Further to M Gnigeon's letter (13 
November) about under-age fighter 
pilots, my elder brother enlisted in 
the King's Royal Rifle Corps and was 
in uniform in 1941 the day after his 
15lh birthday, in action in North 
Africa and on through Italy, he was 
injured near Florence, which resulted 
in his being invalided out some time 
after his ISth birthday. There were a 
great many like him. 
tgwhippey 

Market Drayton, Shropshire 


LETTER firm 
THE EDITOR 


N ineties austerity, tinged 
with environmentalism, 
is arriving in the news- 
paper market. After launching 
The Eye, we have had some let- 
ters urging us to offer a smaller 
paper, not a bigger one. I have 
some sympathy: one of the 
penalties of being in the busi- 
ness is that I get almost all the 
Sunday papers delivered at 
home. Well, not The News of the 
World or Sunday Sport, of 
course, but the rest of them. 
Under the slew of grey or yel- 
lowing paper, the bedroom, 
kitchen and hall slowly dis- 
solve into a West London imi- 
tation of the Sao Paulo munic- 
ipal rubbish tip - only instead 
of the seagulls’ ay, there are 
small Marrs chirruping: 
“Daddy, why has that lady got 
no vest on?” 

But for The Independent, the 
practical problem with giving 
way to the "less is more" phi- 
losophy, or down-shifting the 
paper, is that everybody has 
strong opinions about what is 
unnecessary - and they mostly 
conflict 

One reader would ditch 
chess, or John Lyttle; others 
would give up the paper if they 
went. Some say "no football”; 
others go there first. A quick 
count tells me that I have so far 
been advised to get rid of most 
of our commentators, the 
sports pages, colour pictures, all 
the supplements, coverage of 
pop music, and food, politics, 
(“mostly propaganda") and 
“things about Africa." Which 
would leave, of course, very lit- 
tle indeed. 

If people were really hostile 
to the size of papeis. surely the 
mammoth, ungainly Sunday 
Times would be a commercial 
flop, and tiny Tribune would be 
hugely popular. 

The truth is surely that a 
newspaper, when it works, is 
like a caricature family gather- 
ing: there are the excessively 
well informed uncles, angry 
daughters, hectoring spouses, 
aged wits, sprite ly gossips, black 
sheep, crooners, ranters, hearty 
story-tellers, drunks, puritans. 
As a reader you pass around, 
stopping here and there, avoid- 
ing this one and sharing a long 
sherry with that. You might 
sometimes wish there were 
fewer; but once you start drop- 
ping them, life suddenly seems 
a little emptier. At the same 
time, of course, one house can 


only accommodate so many 
raised voices. 

A sign of the times: at South- 
wark Cathedral this week there 
was a packed memorial service 
for the brilliant journalist Nico 
Colchester, inventor of the Mars 
Bar index of global value, ex of 
The Financial Tunes and 77ic 
Economist _ It was a moving and 
uplifting occasion. Nico was 
described, accurately enough, 
like this: “QuintessentiaUy Eng- 
lish, he was at the same time 
thoroughly cosmopolitan and 
enthusiastically, though not 
uncritically, pro-European." 
True: but the apologetic cough 
of that "though not uncritically" 

A newspaper is like 
a caricature family 
gathering. Asa 
reader, you move 
around, avoiding 
one relative and 
sharing a sherry 
with another 


grated. The spirit of Bill Cash 
was amongst us: Nico. a gener- 
ous-souled debunker, would 
have hooted. 

The hunt of the week is for 
the identity of “Cassandra”. 
This famous political nom dc 
guerre has been revived by Tri- 
bune as its pseudonym for the 
Labour MP, a former front- 
bencher. who attacked Tony 
Blair in its latest issue, darkly 
warning of a palace coup 
against him next summer. 

Over-liea Led stuff, in my 
opinion: readers of yesterday’s 
paper were able lo judge for 
themselves. Bui if Tribune say 
the writer is senior, perhaps 
that’s so. Conceding this is gen- 
erous on my part, since the pre- 
vious edition of Tribune had a 
piece "outing" me as the author 
of another pseudonymous col- 
umn, “Lynton Charles MP", in 
the New Statesman. This is not 
so. But I know the name of the 
hapless verbal assassin respon- 
sible. And for a small consid- 
eration, I may still be per- 
suaded (David) not to reveal iL 


Andrew Marr 


Quote Unquote 


I was said a few weeks ago to be on 24-hour suicide watch. 1 don’t 
even know how lo spell the word - The Duchess of York 
The Lord Chancellor is not a shoot-ftom-thc-hip, rent-a-quote 
politician on the make - Tory MP Jerry Hayes 


da) assembly with subordinate powers to legislate over a shrink- 
ing portion of our national affairs - Lord TebbH on the growing 
influence of Europe on Britain 

Behind lhe facade of unity and disdpline the reality is that Tony 
Blair’s position as leader of the Labour Party is weaker than anv 
leader m memory - an unnamed "senior Labour MP” in a col- 
umn in the political weekly “ Tribune " 

Males have the ability to enjoy multiple orgasms, three of them, 
one after the other, and each lasting about one and a half hours 

- Dr Michael Majeros of Cambridge University, ia iking about 
ladybirds 

My motto is: when in doubt buy shoes. All my shoes are my 
favourites the day I buy them. It’s a bit like a man chasing blondes 

- TV presenter MaroeDe tTArgy Smith 

It’s definitely best to go out on a high - Mastermind of 1995 Kevin 
Ashman on the decision to axe the show 
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So Michael Jackson is 
to marry his nurse, 

* mother-to-be of his child, 

3 fathered in the normal 
manner - now we know 
that anything is possible: 
that Lebanon is the place 
to go for skiing; that the 
best way to spend today 
may be planting garlic; 
that the movements 
of the planet Pinto will 
threaten life as we know 
it; that there’s a book about 
all-in wrestling you 
perhaps ought to read. Oh, 
y and by the way, prawn 
cocktail is back in fashion. 


John Walsh 
meets 

Donald Sinden 

The classic thespian 
talks about Spitting 
Image, his ballet 
ambitions - and the 
death of his son 

page 3 
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Magician of 
modern art 

Reviled as a coward 
and woman-hater, 
Picasso emerges 
from two new 
biographies renewed 
and awesome. By 
Andrew Marr page 6 
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The new 
spirit of 
Berlin 

Simon Calder visits 
the former East 
German capital seven 
years after the wall 
came down page 9 
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Is property 
still a good 
investment? 

The bouyant rentals 
market has created a 
new breed of investor 
- the landlord 
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THE SUNDAY REVIEW 

DUCHESS IN 
DESPAIR 
"Bryan tore up 
my diary and 
threw it 
around the 
room. HE HIT 
ME. I had 
bruises down 
my aims.’ • 
Fergie pours 
her heart out 


real life 



BOYS JUST 
WANT TO 
HAVE FUN 
(and not get 
married) 

The new male 
code that is 
sweeping America 

patient; 

HEAL 
THYSELF 
A guide to DIY 
medicine 



BUSINESS 


POOR LITTLE 
RICH GIRL 
She’s rich, very 
rich, but Laura 
Davies knows she 
would be even 
richer if she were 
a male golfer 

HERO’S 
RETURN 
Back with Wales, 
our columnist, 
Jonathan Davies, 
gives his verdict 
on the European 
Cup rugby action 




INTERFACE 
WITH NY 
Win two Virgin 
Atlantic tickets in 
the Great 
Gobbledegook 
Chase by sending 
in appalling 
examples of 
financial jargon 


WHO IS THE 
NEWEST FAT 
CAT? 

Find out 
tomorrow 













Whatever 
happened to 

Rubik’s 

Cube? 


The moment: The British are anally retentive obsessives: 
that’s why they are so easily hooked by crazes. So when Emo 
Rubik invented a cube with 43,252,003,274,489,856,000 pos- 
sible combinations and only one solution, the public was eager 
to buy this deceptively simple, brightly coloured, child's toy. 

Background: Not content with exporting goulash and Gyp- 
sies, Hungary was also responsible for Rubik’s cube. In the 
late Seventies a German mathematician told the veteran puz- 
zle manufacturer, Pentagle, about a new puzzle designed by 
Dr Rubik, a teacher in the University in Budapest When the 
lecturer found that none of his students was able to create 
a 3D design that could rotate in any direction, he did it him- 
self and patented the idea. Pentagle had discovered, in a crude 
form, the prototype from which a puzzle would emerge which 
would occupy a special place in the British psyche for many 
years. The Germans at first snubbed the creation; so too did 
the British puzzle-buying public. But then the leader of fash- 
ion, Noel Edmonds, spoke; and the masses obeyed. For three 
weeks running the cube featured on his Multi-Coloured Swap- 
shop on Saturday mornings, and sales soared. 

The effect: The puzzle peaked in popularity in the early 
Eighties. 15 million were sold, and it was estimated that three 
out of four households had a Rubik Cube buried in tbe sock 
drawer. In spite of an initial lack of interest the world over 
(including Hungary) the Rubik cube suddenly became 
hugely successful in everywhere. 

Only a very small number of people managed to solve the 
puzzle of their own volition; some boasted their logical 
prowess ia public and then sneaked away to look up tbe solu- 
tion in one of the many books; others cheated by breaking 
the cube up and reassembling it 

Moments of subsequence: Though immensely suc- 
cessful, once solved a Rubik cube did not have many other 
uses, and in 19S3 the market for tbe multicoloured mind game 
suddenly disappeared. There was however a vast market for 
spin-off products. The cube bred many-sided variants: a com- 
pany in Hong Kong looked at every mathematical shape and 
did a Rubik-type dissection of them. Dr Rubik sold his name, 
and it was banded across many other Hungarian logic puz- 
zles, such as the Rubik clock, snake and board game. 

Mathematicians strove to find ways to sotve the puzzle in 
fewer and fewer moves, whDe others in anoraks saw the cube 
as a challenge of manual dexterity. Then the anoraks met 
the mathematicians, and world records started to fall. 
According to the 1986 Guinness Book of Records, Mirth Thai, 
a 16-ycar-old Vietnamese refugee, won the world's Rubik 
cube championship with a time of 22.95 seconds. 

Now, if you believe the publicity, there is to be a resur- 
gence in the popularity of the Rubik's cube. Hasbro has 
bought the worldwide rights to the cube, and it can now be 
found exclusively in Hamlcys toy shop in Regent's Street. 
Hamleys say that they arc very popular and selling quickly, 
so if you want to become a numb-fingercd gibbering anorak, 
we suggest you buy your cube now. 

Sam Coates 
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heavenly The far-out influence of Pluto 


C urrently there seems 
to be a raft of books 
concerned with 
bridging the generations. 

First a book on sons and 
mothers, in which the 
broadcaster Jon Snow 
angered his brother by 
outing their mother’s wig. 

Now Chatto has come 
up with an Anthology of 
Fathers. 

The cynical might think 
that this is nothing but a 
typical publishing ploy to 
fill the Christmas present 
generation gap, but it may 
be as mucb due to the fact 
that the planet Plato has 
recently changed signs. 

Pluto is a curious 
planet, the outermost 
known in our solar system. 
Modem astrology seems 
to go haywire when it tries 
to incorporate such a 
murky sphere into its 
system of prognosis. For 
one thing, Pluto is so far 
away that even the most 


besotted stargazer cannot 
argue that, unlike the sun 
or moon, Pluto can have 
any physical effect on the 
earth or its inhabitants. 
And its power is supposed 
to be so vast, and its 
effects so slow and deep, 
that astrology's limited 
vocabulary is hard put to 
let us mere mortals know 
what's in it for us. 

The planet is interesting 
none the less. Take 
generations. Pluto was 
first spotted in 1939, and, 
in tune with its penchant . 
for leaving huge upheavals 
in its wake, found the 
world in arguably its 
greatest crisis yet. At tbe 
time Pluto was discovered, 
it had just entered the sign 
of Leo, the only sign ruled 
by tbe sun, the sign of the 
ego. Cogjto ego Pluto. 

This does not mean it was 
crossing in front of the 
constellation of the lion, 
but rather through the 



Ann Geneva 


mathematical 30-degree 
portion of the sky which 
astrologers assign to Leo. 
Pluto’s habitation of Leo 
lasted until 1956, giving it 
most of tbe responsibility 
for what is called the Me 
Generation. 

The generation before 
us batry boomers found 
Pluto in Cancer, sign of 
home and hearth. This 
makes our parents' 
generation, the subject of 
all these books, the group 


for whom the ground of 
their being was the family. 
Which does seem to fit. 

Then we came along, 
the post-war wild 
egomaniacs, andweVe 
been calling attention to 
ourselves ever since. What 
other generation could 
have produced the 
spodight-hoggers Mick 
Jagger and Camille Paglia, 
than that of Pluto in Leo? 

The bunch who came 
afterwards have Pluto in 
Virgo. They are thought to 
be unusuall y tuned iu to 
each other, even 
unconsciously ’ • 
coordinating their . . 
movements - id groups such 
as classrooms. They are 
also no doubt over- 
organised,' as well as being 
excruciatingly dull and 
quotidian. 

Then come the Pluto in 
Libra group, who are 
certain to be “nice 71 , just 
like Canadians. 


Scorpio being down and 
dirty, Pluto’s transit 
through it - commencing 
in the Orwellian year of 
1984 -has brought us all 
those sordid revelations of- 
child abuse at boys’ homes 
and public schools. Long- 
term craducere such as the 
Wests and the Belgian 
paedophile ring, have been 
dragged into the light - it s 
been like opening a grave. 
There seems something 
extra powerful in these 
disclosures, since both 
Pluto and its ruler Scorpio 
have an affinity for death. 
Mini-demonic practices 
such as ganglia rap and 
body^pierdng have also 
thrived. 

Mercifully for us more 
superficial .types, Pluto has 
this year moved along into 
Sagittarius, where it 
promises to do no more 
than totally disrupt world 
governments over the next ■ 
couple of decades. 


earthly Robbie deserves an award, too 


R obbie Williams: he’s 
come a long way, 
but he’s not too sure 
where he’s been. Hotel 
rooms can do that to you. 
Where the Boy Who 
Killed Take That was on 
Thursday was presenting 
the MTV Europe Music 
Awards, bless his velvet 
suit and plimsolls, and he 
was jolly brave about it 
His feet wobbled 
nervously all night, but he 
got through- No wonder 
he's been wearing that 
straitjacket on the telly the 
last couple of weeks. 

Drink and drugs hell? Pre- 
publicity, love. 

The thing is. TV and 
truth Ue a long way apart. 
The camer& picked up a 
crowd of maniacs waving 
their hands and cheering 
themselves pink in the 
face. That was about an 
eighth of the crowd. The 
rest was music business 
people, their friends and 


their friends' friends. The 
girl in front of me said 
some people there had 
paid £150 for a seat. 
Wonders wiD never cease. 

Music business people 
make bad crowds. 
Enthusiasm among this 
anthropological group is 
about as welcome as a 
fireworks display in 
Sarajevo. The poor lambs 
were, of course, under 
considerable strain, as the 
organisers at Alexandra 


Palace insisted on serving 
their free beer in plastic , 
glasses rather than bottles, 
but still. I've seen more 
enjoyment at the Royal 
Courts of Justice. They 
were jiggered if they were 
going to be tbe first one 
seen dapping, or laughing, 
or enjoying themselves. 

Except Robbie. And 
even Robbie's famous grin 
rapidly slipped into a grim 
line of horror. It was 
somewhere around the 


Serena Mackesy 


first advert break. Some' 
joker bad booked the 
silver-tongued Mark 
Lamarr to play warm-up 
man while tbe big stars 
mopped their brows. Mark 
tried to raise a laugh by 
saying “cunt”. Then he 
said it again. Then he 
launched into the sort of 
we’re-all-mates-here 
“irreverent” vitriol that 
made The Word such an 
unqualified success. 
“Hasn’t Robbie lost 


weight, ladies and 
gentlemen?" he said. “You 
used to be a real fat 
fucker, didn’t you, 
Robbie?" Robbie wasn’t 
having any of it “Better a 
fat looker than an ugly 
fooker, Mark,” he replied. 

Even the music biz 
tittered. Robbie started to 
show signs of confidence. 
His accent which had 
been showing alarming 
so uth ernisation, . relaxed a 
bit By the time he 
shouted in the Smushing 
Poompkms I was feeling 
the same affection I get 
from a bottle of Scotch 
and the Take That Greatest 
Hits video. There’s a tank 
on f runway, Robbie. 
Oops, sorry: that was 
Jason, wasn’t it? 

“Here’s a lobvly lad,” 
said Robbie, and George 
Michael emerged, with a ' 
dozen dancing extras, 
from a limo. George wore 
a frock coat and looked 


like the Master in Doctor 
Who. The audience loosed 
off a cannon of funereal 
applause. Virtually the last 
one of the evening. By the 
time Metallica played “So 
Fucking What?, it felt 
more like a comment on 
crowd reaction than the 
post-modern philosophical 
statement it obviously is. 

Boyzone and Peter 
Andre ritually slaughtered 
some Sixties and Seventies 
covers, band playing one 
pitch, lads singing another, 
mustard Suits waggling, 
proving that neither 
singing nor dancing ability 
is obligatory for stardom. 
This was too much for 
Robbie. He took the stage 
and did a slidey thing with 
his legs. “Boy bands," he 
said “That takes me back. 
’Cause you know who I 
used to be?” 

Oh, bless. And he's 
handy with a paintbrush, 
as weO. 


T he revelation, a week ago. Uwt 4- r - 
is indeed the answer to Life, the 
Universe and Everything - of .. 
least the value of Hubble’s aM : 
which comes to much the same thing - 
has delighted all fans of Douglas 
Adams. Since then, a " illd . 

sightings have confirmed - in the minds 

of true believers attean - its all- 

day ns the Hubble 
report, the “Number of the Day on 
our sports pages was none other than 
42. The following Monday saw the sad 
death of Maije Proops after. 42 years as 
an agony aunt: then on Wednesday s 
noticed there were 42 days left until 
Christmas. Finally, on Ttamdy “ - 
morning the Duchess of York told Sue 
McGregor that in the early years of her 
marriage,' she and Prince Andrew bad >. 
been together only 42 days each year. 
Furthermore, Don Stallyhrass. the 
high priest of Britain’s fortytwwsis, has; 
written - to us to point out that on page 
42 of. The Fontana Dictionarv of Modem 
Thought, an entry for “atomic clock” 
mentions that one second equals 
9,192.63 1,770 cycles of vibration of a 
Caesium atom. And that number is,, 
believe it or not, divisible by 42. 

We all know about the original 42 _ 
articles of the Church of England, a 42- 
armed Hindu goddess, the 42 sacrifices 
of Balach in the Book of Numbcrs-.the 
42 demons that decided the fate of 

ancient Egyptians and the “forty and 
two" months the Book of Revelation 
predicted che Gentiles would tread the 
holy city, but docs all this really confirm 
42 as the answer to everything? After 
all. there is a one in 42 chance that any 
number will be divisible by 42. . 

So we have run some tests - on 
cricketers, and Londoners named D 
Adams. For each cricketer in Wisden , . , 
we noted whether the total number of 
runs he scored last season was divisible : 
by 42; for each D Adams, we tested his - 
phone number, with or without 0171. 
071, 0181 or 081. Here are the results, 
with the figures expected by "chance." 


cricketers 

D Adams (no prefix) 

D Adams (+017170181) 
D Adams (+071/081) 


Total Exp 
286 6.81. 


Most results are below chance, 
though they provide evidence that Oftel 
did. if anything, make matters worse 
with the number changes. We conclude, 
however, that 42 is not the answer to 
Life, the Universe and Everything. 

William Hartston 
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The British Isles 


General Situation and 5-Day Outlook: 

Pressure will be low from Scandinavia to the central 
Mediterranean for the next few days with a cold 
northwest flow over the British Isles. 

Today, rain over Scotland will clear away to the 
south as brighter weather and some sunshine 
spreads from the north. However, there will be win- 
try showers and a chilly northwest wind. Northern 
Ireland will see rain giving way to sunshine and 
showers for the afternoon, but with a cool wind. 
Patchy fog over England and Wales will lift, and it 
should stay diy to the south with some sunshine and 
light winds. However, rain will be moving south. 

Sunday will see rain in the south clearing to leave 
the whole of the country with a mix of sunshine and 
wintry showers. Monday also promises some sun- 
shine after a frosty start. There will, though, be 
snow showers to the north while rain or snow 
spreads into the southwest. Sleet and snow is 
expected across the southern half of the country 
during Tuesday with sunshine and snow showers to 
the north. The cold weather will then continue 
through the middle of the week with snow showers. 


Europe and The World 



WORLD WEATHER YESTERDAY; MIDDAY (GMT): e,daudy. flair* 
r.rain; an,snow; s .sunny; th, thunder * previous day's figure at local time. 


Aberdeen r 
Anglesey dr 
Ayr tg 

Belfast m 
Birmingham m 
Blackpool c 
Bournemouth s 
Brighton s 

Bristol s 


Cardiff 

Carlisle 

Dover 

Dublin 

Edinburgh 

Exeter 

Glasgow 

Guernsey 

Inverness 


c 7 45 
c 9 48 
S B 46 
dr la SO 
c 12 54 

c 8 46 
C 12 54 
f 10 50 
c 11 52 


Ipswich s 9 48 
Wes of Sally c 12 54 


Jersey 

Liverpool 

lizard 

London 

Manchester 

Newcastle 

Nottingham 


s 9 46 
dr 9 48 
C 10 50 
S 10 50 
C 9 48 
C 9 48 
c 7 45 


Oxford 

Plymouth 

Rorukfewa 


Stornoway 

Tirw 

Ybrk 


c 8 6 
c 8 46 
dr 11 52 
c 9 48 
a 10 50 
s 8 46 
c 9 48 
f 11 52 
c 8 46 


Amsterdam s 
Athens s 
Auckland c 
Bangkok f 
Barcelona sh 
Beirut s : 
Betoade s 
Benin c 
Bombay s : 
Brussels m 
Budapest c 
*Buenas Aires c 
Cairo s : 

Cape Town s 
Casablanca f : 
Christchurch f 
Copenhagen s 

Corfu f : 
Darwin s ! 


Florence - s 19 66 
Frankfurt c 5 41 
Geneva • ' c- 7 45 
Gibraltar f 15 59 
HebmM c 6 43 
Hong Kong c 25 77 
Istanbul s 13 55 
Jerusalem 1 18 64 
Johannesburg f 20 68 
Kuala Lumpur s 31 88 
Lisbon s 14 57 
*Lo 5 Angeles c 15 59 
Madrid s 948 
Majorca f 17 63 
Malta c 24 75 
Melbourne s 18 64 


Nice c 

Nicosia s ; 

Paris s 

Prague m 

Reykjavik sn 

*Rio de Jan cl 

Riyadh f : 

Rome m : 

Singapore c : 

Stockholm c 


AA Roadwatc? 


MS Gtaooestcxshire. J 17 Bond (Wat) 
(A40UVB4Q55 CdUs Causeway), road- 
worts on the junction roundabout mean 
severe delays. Dnerwns durin g an- 
stractian of new road layout. 

Ml Heitfiartfchhe. Between J3S Hand 
He mp s tea d (M14) and J9 Redbonm 
. (A5/A5183), iciiilions each night- M.10 
dosed northbound, no entry at J8 and the 
Ml down so I lane northbound. 

AA Greater London. Detweej aVfertKeip- 
ingtOQ (B317 North End Road) andHam- 
mersnith flyover (A2I9/A3(tyA315), 
igjmfaciqg wok both nays baweaiGSi- 
don Bead and North End Road. 
Soma s er. Gl astonbury Carnival tooighl 
wStt dose many roadrin the town centre. 


Ou t and abort with AA Boadmtdi 
C9B03S@ 401 hr the latex kxal and na- 
tional traffic news Source: The AuKxnoMa 
Assocsnon. Cads charged at 39p per mm 
(chaap roe) 49p per min (an other tmws) 
mcVAL 


The Sky at Night 





Moscow 

Munich 

•Newtek 


Ife 643 
r 3 37 
c 337 


Tenerife s 
Tokyo s 
•Toronto s 
Venice m 
Vienne r 

Warsaw r 

"Washington sn 
Wellington c 


You'd have to look hard to find a smaller fare. 


Contact your local travel agent or call for details < 


0345 554554 or 0345 I FLY BM 


Otf British "Midland The Airline for Europe Ilk 

(art r^T, ^ vrtcCTd art ftTqftc. m a ni^n yay Paacnyr IK 


Lighting-up Time 


London 4.-09pm to 

Btoaimf Bi m — — 4t l3 pni to 

Man che ste r 4d0pm to 

Ntwcasfle 4:01pm to 

Gtesgow 4418pm to 

Tbmonuw 

London _4s08pm to 

BtonhUihwn 4 - 1 2 pm to 

Mandinter., ._... A09pm to 

Newcastle 4A0pcn to 

gagw r — - / k 06pm ~to 


1 

Air Quality 


Yesterday's Readings 


London 

NO, 

Moderate 

SOj 

Good 

S England 

Moderate 

Goad 

Wales 

Good 

Good 

C England 

Moderate 

Good 

N England 

Good 

Good 

Scotland 

Good 

Good 

N Ireland 

Good 

Good 

Outlook for Today 


London 

-Moderate 

Good- 

5 England 

Moderate 

Good 

Wales 

Good 

Good 

C England 

Moderate 

Good 

NEngand- 

Good 

Good 

Scotland 

Good 

Good 

N Ireland 

Good 

Good 


The Leonid meteor shower 
peaks tomorrow night. The 
best chance of spotting shoot- 
ing stars is after the constel- 
lation Leo has risen, at about 
2am, and from then on till 
dawn. Some Leonids could be 
around into the eariy part of 
next week. Unlike some other 
showers, the Leonids don’t 
perform equally well year in 
year out. They puf on their 
best show about every 33 
years. The last spectacle was 


a 40-minute “storm", seen in 
the US m 1966, when mete- 
ors rained down at a rate of 
several a second. Observa- 
tions over the fast couple of" 
years hint that the Leonids 
are steaming up as 1999 
approaches, so the 1996 out- 
look is promising. Weather 
permitting, ‘the sky will be 
good and dark for meteor 
watchers this year, since the ■ 
Moon, at first quarter, sets 
before Leo rises. 


A leek b.ick at the week's weather II Sun and Me: 


AM HT ■ PM HT 
Undan 0452 5.6 17.23 SJ 

UWPMI 02J5 &8 1440 8-9 

A W MHU Bf h 1003124 2249124 
.HnlCAfcertDqrt} 09J4 70 2145 70 

Gnmocfc 03-30 2 A 1546 30 

DonLaogate 02jil 30 1500 40 


It’s been changeable, with much of the UK 
seeing at least half an inch of rain. The 
wettest place was Eastbourne in East Sus- 
sex, with L43incfae& It has also been sunny, 
with 5 to 8 hours of sunshine across the UK, 
and many places have seen temperatures in 
the very mild category, up to 14C in 
Guernsey. Overnight values have been down 
to -5C in parts of Hampshire, and as low as 
-8C in parts of Scotland. 


SunrtaM - 7i20m 
Sunsets 4A9pffl 

Moon rises lUSBara ■ 
Moon set* 9»46pni 

Full moon: 25 to : 
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THEATRE Everyman, The Other Place, Stratford-on-Avon 

Medieval morality as you’ve never seen it before - Theatre de Compllcite-style. The production 

' nl\/inO frtl 1C L . I I • I I- f >■ > . . . . 


has cnmn J y y u . neverseen «■ oerore - l heatre de Complicite-style. I he production 
ciivine touches: if only the accents didn't bring you back down to Earth. By Raul Taylor 



The physical route to spiritual enlightenment: Joseph Myden and Josette Bushell-Mingo in ‘Everyman 


Photograph: Tristram Kenton 


G iven the recent productions of Goethe’s cosmos-roan- production revels in fleshing oat this death manual's theolog- 
ning Faust and Byron's abyss-traversing Catn y the RSC teal propaganda and implications. That is evident from the out- 
seems to be taking it as its dnty to yank its to the theo- set, where we see Everyman (played by the physically impos- 
ing! cal extremities on a fairly regular basis. This policy mg black actor, Joseph Mydeli) soaking in a tin bath, his long 
continues now with a revival in the Other Place of Everyman, limbs dangling outside of it, the eyes on his flung-back head 
the anonymous late 15th-century morality play whose generic closed in luxurious content Tellingly, on a neartnr rock, there 
title character achieves heaven at the end, but only after a long, lies, alongside his wallet a gold Roles watch; lost m sybaritism, 
arduous pilgrimage teaches him the worthlessness of worldly Everyman forgets that you never know when your rime may 
things, the treacherous inconstancy of friends, kindred and of be up and you will be called to account 
one's own inner faculties and the contrasting steadfast value On die next occasion when he sinks, exhaling with quiet hor- 

ofthe sacraments and of good deeds. . - ror, into this tub, it has become his earth-filled grave. Between 

Anyone who thinks that medieval morality plays consist in . those two points, the production wheels in all those personi- 
the stiff shuffling round of faceless abstractions will be puz- fled types who make, often by default, his pilgrimage a spiri- 
ted as to why Katie Mitchell, who is running this year’s Other tual progress. These include Good Deeds - presented as a 
Place _ season, has recruited Kathryn Hunter and Marcello potato-faced, Scots-accented peasant woman (Myra 
Magni to stage the piece. These performer-directors are best McFadyen), who (in a very Beckettian touch) strains unavail- 
known for the expressionist pbysicality of their work with ingty to rise from the ground until Everyman’s confession of 
Theatre de Complicity, but, as the introduction to the new tie- his sins renews her strength - and Beauty, Strength and the 
in edition of the play rightly points out, Everyman has many Five Wits who zoom in, like some very alternative circus act, 
proto- expressionist and proto-absurdist elements that fast- on a ramshackly makeshift motorbike and sidecar, 
forward you to playwrights such as Beckett and Ionesco toot The production is best at the clowning verve with which it 

to mention the DQrrexunatt of that modem morality play The ■ conveys and subtly modernises the wriggling bad faith of Eveiy- 
Visit, which was one of CompUdtd’s greatest hits). man’s false friends and the swarm of charlatan priests. It is Jess 

Expertly deploying a corporeally quirky cast on a barish set persuasive in its depiction of the hero's penitential progress 
of rock-strewn and scorched, bated earth, and using costumes and his assumption into heaven. Rather than lash himself; this 
and music that have a 20th-century East European feel, the Everyman drags round, oxen-like, a rock tied to his ankle. Fine, 


except that this loses the intended correspondence with 
Christ’s Passion. And some of the characteristic Complicite sub- 
versiveness spills over into areas where a straight-faced bow 
to orthodoxy might seem to be required. The final tableau, in 
which, up in Heaven, a more than mildly brainwash ed-look- 
ing angel (Edward Woodall) holds a still out-of-it Everyman 
in a Pieta pose, does not have one pining to gatecrash the alleged 
party at this address. 

The American actor, Joseph Mydeli, with his large, 
anguished features and his lean, powerful physique, brings a 
charismatic suffering dignity to the central role. Vocally, 
though, his delivery is hampered by the fact that he is being 
called upon to use a very proper “poetry-speaking” English 
accent The over-careful elocution cuts you off from the emo- 
tion. What after all, is to stop a representative sinner from 
sounding American? 

It's ironic, in fact that the question of accents should come 
up here, for when William Poel directed his historic rerival of 
Everymm in London in 1901, the critic of The Times complained 
that' the actor playing Fellowship had a North Country into- 
nation. And we all mow that any self-respecting abstraction 
would be pure Home Counties, vocally. Perhaps Heaven is full 
of people who have the diction of Patricia Hughes and Pur- 
gatory crammed with Angela Rippqn sound-alikes. Is there a 
hierarchy of accents, even in Eternity? 

In rep at The Other Place, Stratford. Booking: 01789-295623 


POP MUSIC 

Jamiroquai, 

Royal Albert Hall, London 


S inger Jason Kay had 
been suffering from 
shingles and a throat 
infection, and had cancelled 
the first leg of his British 
tour. (“I dragged myself off 
my sick bed to be here... 
basically, the prospect of giv- 
ing you all your tickets back 
was too scary.") But when his 
band took over from what 
had been a solid and capable 
support act, the gulf that 
opened up was ocean-wide. 
Jamiroquai have a thousand 
musical tricks up their 
sleeves, and they came out 
using all of them: edgy, dis- 
sonant brass lines played as 
crisply as James Brown’s but 
complicated by the intrica- 
cies of contemporary jazz; a 
wider variety or tempos than 
is common in British funk: 
energetic bass lines and 
rhythms bastardised from 
disco; a DJ using turntables 
to provide a constant com- 
mentary of scratching. 

Kay himself is clearly the 
dynamo that makes each part 
of the machine work. The 
cynics still get over-heated 
about him once sounding too 
much like Stevie Wonder - as 
if that was the greatest musi- 
cal crime - but it’s his cocky 
West London charisma that 
gives the band its identity. 
Whether it was a ballad or 
disco-fuelled funk, Kay sang 
with that kind of effortless 
musicality that is so rare that 
it’s surely just too churlish to 
praise his influences instead. 

They played music from all 
three albums, plus the odd 
cover and what sounded like 


a new tune: which was good, 
at a time when so many gigs 
degenerate into long pay- 
per-view adverts for a new 
album. “Emergency on 
Planet Earth" has become 
something like a Jamiroquai 
anthem, and was received 
like one. "Return of the 
Space Cowboy" turned clev- 
erly into a long, nippy rhythm 
workout - a sense of batu- 
cada percussion turned unfa- 
miliar by thick, synthesised 
sounds. The band's star 
didgeridoo man Wallace 
Buchanan made his tradi- 
tional appearance, proriding 
a cavernous, mumbling foun- 
dation to the deeply funky 
“Journey To Am hem land", 
and, on “Didjital Vibrations" 
made the didgeridoo sound 
like the instrument missing 
from all those Whiifield- 
Strong, psychedelic-era 
Temptations tracks. 

The only let-down was 
provided by the venue. The 
Royal Albert Hall just wasn’t 
built with drummers in 
mind; and while choirs might 
sound great with a hefty 
dose of natural reverb, it 
really takes the wind out of 
a good funk rhythm section’s 
sails, to hear all the snap, 
crackle and pop a second 
time on its way back from 
the walls and ceiling. It is to 
the band's credit, that they 
still managed to put in the 
kind of gritty but polished, 
soulful performance that 
made lots of people put on 
big, furry hats, and dance. 

Linton Chiswick 



Jason Kay: sick of body, but sound of soul Rex Features 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 

John Tilbury Plays Morton Feldman, Planet Tree Music Festival, Conway Hall, London 


I t's a long time since I’Ve felt so pro- 
foundly moved by any concert as I was 
at last Thesday evening’s recital by the 
pianist John Tilbury. Appropriately pre- 
sented in the Conway Hall, seat of the 
South Place Ethical Society, the experi- 
ence of listening to 80 continuous min- 
utes of music fell like a prayer gathering. 
Tilbury, a veteran of the avant-garde and 
one of our most sensitive performers, was 
giving the UK premiere of Morton Feld- 
man’s Triadic Memories. 

Written in WS1. this is one of the 
American composer's later works (he 


died in 1987), in which his interest in long 
duration was fully fledged. But the music 
itself is of restraint, introversion - a 
music, like all his music, that isn’t trying 
to go anywhere, isn’t trying to impress. 

Feldman once said, “My obsession 
with surface is the subject of the music. 
In that sense, my compositions are really 
not ‘compositions' at all. One might call 
them time canvases in which I more or 
less prime the canvas with an overall hue 
of the music." Feldman’s music is infa- 
mously soft but it is this very softness that 
demands a quality of listening freed 


from the cultural baggage of most late 
20th-century music. One emerges not 
only with cleaner ears but with a cleaner 
soul As John Tilbury has written, “Feld- 
man's music enhances the consciousness 
of the instrument at which, or with 
which, the musician sits. This, together 
with an emphasis on the sensual and 
physical qualities of the art of perfor- 
mance, creates the necessary indivisibil- 
ity of musician and instrument and, at 
best, of music and audience." 

Well, for 80 minutes a modest crowd 
sat absolutely still with no wriggling, no 


fidgeting and but a single cough - which 
did sound volcanic. A tribute to the 
incredible concentration of Tilbury's per- 
formance. Feldman’s writing demands 
virtuosity but it is a virtuosity that has 
nothing ro do with velocity or, as Barthes 
has put it. “petty digital scramble” 

The very leanness of the material 
forces focus, arid creates a stasis that is 
both frozen and at the same time, vibrat- 
ing. This is a music you listen into. Pat- 
terns are reiterated, turned, tumbled tak- 
ing on a new perspective, a new relief in 
relation to their predecessors. Moments 


of real lushness occur caused by so little 
- a single line turned into throbbing sec- 
onds, rolling major thirds dulled and 
dimmed by parallel notes, a switch of reg- 
ister from high to low’ pitches, a “sitting” 
on rumbling low notes that give off the 
widest range of overtones, an exquisite 
balance between the choice of high and 
low register and the impeccable timing of 
reiterated patterning. 

This is music at its most chaste, even 
though there is a sense, time and time 
again, of powerful drama caused by the 
movement of so little. 


Tilbury sat virtually motionless in 
shaded profile, the light of an old-fash- 
ioned standard lamp was all that was 
offered. Since his death. Feldman’s 
music has been largely neglected But 
then, he always used to say “most of the 
music you hear in London is official 
music, as if written for the London Sin- 
fonietta..." For London read Paris, 
Milan, Cologne, Vienna. And of course, 
Feldman needs performers like Tilbury. 
Alas, too rare a breed. 

Annette Morreau 
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THE MUSICAL 
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THE PLAY 

THE ALBUM 

Scrooge 

The First Wives Club 

Light Shining in Bucks 

The Lightning Seeds 

The stage version of the film Scrooge with 
book, music and. lyrics by Leslie Bricusse, and 
Anthony Newley in the title role. Tudor Davies 
revives Bob Tomson’s original stage 
production, designed by Paul Farnsworth. 

Goldie Hawn, Diane Keaton and Bette Midler 
take revenge on lousy men after Stockard 

Channing kills herself when her spouse dumps- 
her for a bimbo. Hugh Wilson directs Robert 
Harling's script polished by Paul Rudnick. 

Mark Wing-Davey directs Caryl Churchill’s 
neglected play about the pain, politics and 
passions of the Levellers, Diggers and Ranters 
of the English Civil War, with the National 

Theatre education and touring department. 

The Merseyside pop combo, who gave the 
world Three Lions", the catchy (as in 
contagious) theme tune to Euro 96, follow up 
their album Jollification with toe dangerously 
named Dizzy Heights. 

Edward Seckereon liked Newley but, as for the 
musical. 'Thank you very much, but no". 

“Does not bode well for the musicals of 

Christmas future," wailed the Times. “A 
picture-book musical every child deserves to 
see," dribbled the Mail. “This underdone, 
over-stuffed old turkey," cringed the Standard. 
"Embarrassing... go and see Swan Lake 
instead Or almost anything else” advised the 

Ff, “Drearily unmemorable... entirely 
unmoving," summarised the Telegraph. 

Adam Mars-Jones pointed to the cast, the 
bitching and the regular savage one-liners, 

“but don’t get your hopes up too high". “The 
film would be nothing without its stars," 
observed the Times. raucous sitcom with 
non-stop punch lines," nodded the Standard. 

The premise is sound enough... what sinks 
the whole outing is the absence of plot twists 
and some truly flaccid slapstick," sighed the 

FT. “Great actresses who deserve something 
better," lamented the Spectator. 

Robert Hanks declared it “remarkable... Hard 
to believe this was written nearly two decades 
before Tony Blair took over the Labour Party... 
absorbing." “A startling piece of theatre... 

Amelda Brown glows with determination and 
the serenity of faith... a powerful rebuke to 
our 20th-century cynicism," praised the 

Telegraph. "If the purpose of an educational 
tour is to stimulate thought and argument, 
then the National could hardly have chosen 
better," admired the Times. 

Andy Gill was disappointed. “The album 
languishes in toe huge shadow cast by the 

Beatles... the gap between homage and 
parody has all but disappeared." “Contains 
some sugary-sweet three-minute pop 
beauties, but there’s a creeping Tunes R Us 
feel to Braudie’s songsmitoery" admonished 
the Mail on Sunday. “As good as it gets," 
pronounced Q. The tunes lie seductive and 
seduced in the noonday sun, bedazzling. So, 
be dazzled,” gushed Melody Maker. 

At the Dominion Theatre, London Wl . 
(0171-4166060) 

Cert PG, on general release. 

In educational and small-scale venues before 
playing in rep at toe National’s Cottesloe 
theatre (0171-928 2252) from January. 

Epic 4866402 

More a threat than a treat, 

Richard Briers in A Christmas 

Caro/ at the Lyric Hammersmith 7 

looks a much better bet. * 

What can you say of a movie 

which attempts to make an f. 

icon out of Ivans Trump? f j 

A typically passionate, clear- «# 

sighted play from one of our 
greatest contemporary 

dramatists. Jv- 7 

Another day, another product 

for the Beatles heritage jh 

industry. Broudie can probably 

do better than this. A — l 






Gleaming, 
naked 
and nasty 

Andrew Marr compares two approaches 
to the century's greatest artist 


A Life of Picasso. Volume II, 1907-1917 by John Richardson, Cape, £30 
Portrait of Picasso as a Young Man by Norman Mailer, Little, Brown, £25 


P icasso raav be a great artist 
Ail the "same, he is a 
wretched man.” Thus Marie 
Laurencin, not a great 
artist after the death from cancer 
of Eva Gouei, Picasso’s putative 
bride and mistress. Almost all 
artists’ biographies stir up the argu- 
ment about the relationship 
between character and work. 
Moralists will always want to con- 
nect X’s reprehensible politics or 
Y’s cowardice with flaws in the 
painting, novels or music. Yet com- 
mon sense suggests that human 
personalities are divided, so that 
people who behave meanly in the 
flesh, can be generous-spirited and 
great-soul ed in their work. 

Pablo Picasso confronts us with 
these problems at their most intri- 
cate. He wasn't am evil man in his 
politics, and the easy description 
“woman-hater” fails to get any- 
where near his fascination with 
femaleness, swinging him between 
intoxicated eroticism and extreme 
loathing. But he is an easy target. 
For many years, his misogynistic 
selfishness and occasional cruelty, 
his physical cowardice and envious 
pride have been picked over by the 
termite-colony of psychological 
biographers, leaving him gleaming, 
naked and nasty. 

Does it matter? It does not 
diminish his art - Picasso is, in the 
end, the greatest artist of this cen- 
tury, the ultimate magician of form 
- but it helps us see his art differ- 
ently. One thing he did was to rein- 
troduce into painting many things 
that had been lost He painted 
hatred and disgust as well as cele- 
bration. He painted idealised 
visions of love and of lovers; but he 
painted the raw dirtiness of sex as 
well. He introduced jokes and puns 
into high art And he did all this 
because, in part of the man he was. 


Picasso's sometimes extreme 
behaviour and his totemic stature 
have made for some second-rate 
biographical writing in the past. 
There have been the dazzled wor- 
shippers, such as Roland Penrose, 
and the clawing furies, such as Ari- 
anna Stassinopolous Huffington. 
But since the first volume of John 
Richardson’s Life appeared in 1991, 
we have known that there was one 
sure guide, one thoughtful, bal- 
anced and highly readable detailed 
account in progress. The second vol- 
ume is even better than the first 

After the breathtaking facility 
and verve of his early years, the 
decade 1907-17 takes Picasso into 
revolutionary mode. The blue and 
rose periods are behind him. He is 
still with his first serious muse, Fer- 
nande Olivier, and he is about to 
embark on the adventure of cubism, 
via the savagery of Les Demoiselles 
d'Avignon, his half-Iberian-classica), 
half-tribal group portrait of prosti- 
tutes which, 90 years after it was 
painted, remains one of the most 
disturbing and shocking images in 
Western art 

Cubism is the big story of this 
book, a sudden break with many of 
the constants of Western art. The 
detail of that story is unavoidably 
absent in a biography. You strain to 
hear, and never can, those long and 
intricate arguments with Braque in 
the privacy of his studio. You want 
to go to big illustrations of the draw- 
ings and colour reproductions of the 
paintings which the book lacks. But 
Richardson’s arguments about the 
key developments are compelling 
and sometimes noveL Given his 
pro-Picasso instinct, it is particularly 
interesting and eloquent that time 
after time, he awards Braque the 
prize for key Cubist discoveries. 

Meanwhile, there is plenty of 
action to punctuate the story of 


Picasso's life through the decade. 
He moves from bohemian poverty 
in Montmartre to bourgeois plenty 
in Montparnasse, from the relative 
obscurity of factional leadership to 
real public fame. Throughout, he is 
surrounded by a large, colourful and 
changing cast of rivals, hangers-on, 
poets, self-publicists, mistresses, 
models, fakers and snipers. 
Richardson is brilliantly good in his 
pen-portraits of these characters, 
not least the dealers and collectors 
who made Picasso rich and famous. 

The story includes the suicide of 
a friend, the arrival and return of a 
briefly adopted daughter, brushes 
with the law, the Simon Fteter-like 
denial of Apollinaire in the dock, 
war and pacifism, the death of one 
mistress, the discarding of others, a 
menagerie of animals and the end- 
less. multi-layered politics of the 
avant-garde. This is a genuine work 
of scholarship, and one emerges 
from it knowing for more about 
Picasso's behaviour and admiring 
his genius no less. It is a glorious 
thing to have in the house. 

The comparison with this great 
work of scholarship and tact has not 
helped Norman Mailer, whose 
Portrait of Picasso as a 1 bung Man 
seems designed to make profes- 
sional critics sneer. It is a tumult of 
a biography, all fist-shaking defiance 
and breathtaking judgements such 
as the dismissal of a wonderful 
Cezanne harlequin as “clumsy- 
begging to be improved upon." 

In fact, the clumsiest thing 
around is Mailer’s prose, which 
can sometimes sound like a poor 
translation: “We can hardly con- 
ceive of how powerfully did objects 
impinge upon him." This book pos- 
tures, rants and hectors - it is a car- 
icature of literary machismo.yet it 
has great qualities too. Mailer is not 
embarrassed to quote at length 


books 
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Picasso’s ‘Woman in an Armchair 1 , 1913 


from other authors and contem- 
porary observers, including Fer- 
nande herself and Gertrude Stein 
- passages from which Richardson 
extracts a single phrase to embed in 
his own text, are here reprinted ver- 
batim. If you want the smell of 
Picasso’s Paris, or of Barcelona 
whorehouses, or to hear the voices 
and arguments around him, this 
book is better than the better book. 

Nor has Mailer’s eye for a killer 
phrase wholly deserted him. For 
instance, Richardson has a lot to 


say about Picasso's extraordinary, 
pear-beaded friend, the damaged 
and dearly lovable poet Apolli- 
naire. But nowhere does he achieve 
the fanfare Mailer gives him: “In 
keeping with specifications of a 
royal bastard, he was christened 
Wilhelm (later to be Guillaume) 
Wladimir Alexandre Apollinaire de 
Kostrowitzky. While not one third 
of the length of Pablo Diego Jose 
Francisco de Paulo JuanNeporau- 
ceno Maria de los Remedies 
Crispin Crispiano Santisima 


Trinidad Ruiz y Picasso, it is 
notably more elevated. Of course, 
Apollinaire belonged to. a rare 
sub-group - the lumpen-aristoc- 
racy-”. One suspects that that’s 
the kind of writing that would 
have got a round of applause in the 
Bateau Lavoie. 

Then, of course, there is sex. 
Mailer has an intuitive under- 
standing of Picasso’s machismo 
and shamanism that the average art 
critic lades. He wades into argu- 
ments about sexual identity with 


relish, focusing without embar- 
rassment on Picasso’s mcrreporao- 
graphic scribblings. And if the 
psychological ruminations seem 
wild at times, again Mailer has a 
Picasso-like fosdnation with death, 
the female principle and so on. He 
doesn't flinch from the monstrous 
aspects of the genius’s behaviour, 
he doesn’t flinch from the glorious 
paintings either. Sometimes you 
can learn almost as much from a 
good bad book as from a straight- 
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Painting pictures in Soho 
and Greenwich Village 

Richard Davenport-Hines reviews two artistic Lives 


Francis Bacon: Anatomy of an Enigma by Michael Peppiatt, Weidenfeid, £20 
Jasper Johns: Privileged Information by Jill Johnston, Thames & Hudson, £1 6.95 


B iographies of painters 
arc especially difficult 
A painter's job is “to get 
the essence without being pos- 
itive about factual shapes,” as 
Francis Bacon said. The great- 
est painting in the 20th cen- 
tury has been anomalous and 
parabolic; it has not rold literal 
truths, but has provided mys- 
tifying hybrid images, repudi- 
ating the sort of pictorial 
story-telling about which spec- 
tators can make pedantic 
guesses and pride themselves 
on their cleverness in deci- 
phering secret messages. As a 
result, modem painting can be 
trhialiscd if viewed biograph- 
ically, and painters rightly fear 
that their images may be" ster- 
ilised by a reductive or literal- 
minded biographer. The pos- 
sibilities of a sympathetic, 
interpretative biography are 
shown in Michael Peppiatt’s 
account of his friend Francis 
Bacon. The results of humour- 
less. arrogant biographical 
interpretations are exempli- 
fied in Jill Johnston's ram 
about Jasper Johns. 

Bacon's life followed a 
series of fractured literary 
models: childhood in a horsey 
Anglo-Irish family from Eliz- 
abeth Bow en, in youth a pros- 
titute-thief from Genet, then 
a Baudelaircan dandy, a Dos- 
toevskyan gambler, a Soho 
boozer from Colin Machines, 


a masochist with Rimbaud's 
fascination for violence who 
ended in a senescent sexual- 
ity from Proust. Keith 
Vaughan's description of 
Bacon as a “spiv-existentialist” 
is wonderfully apt, for be 
never abandoned the fash- 
ionable nostrum of 5oho and 
Greenwich Village in the 
1940s that the key to a pro- 
ductive and amusing life was 
submission to chance and 
abasement before the conse- 
quences of arbitrary decisions. 
The result was a fractured, 
destructive life which, by the 
intensity of its abandonment 
to extreme instincts, gave 
Bacon superb powers of visual 
inventiveness. 

Peppiatt first met Bacon in 
1963, and though his memo- 
ries of their conversations add 
a keen edge to his biography, 
he never forgets that Bacon 
surpasses him in both interest 
and achievement. Peppiatt 
hints that Bacon’s need of 
emotional extremism to stim- 
ulate his creativity led him to 
exaggerate the desolation of 
his childhood, and writes with 
unprurient cheerfulness about 
Bacon’s masochism, which is 
surely more basic to his 
painterly vision than homo- 
sexuality. His account of the 
evolution of Bacon's artistic 
ideas is confident, amusing 
and thought-provoking. Pep- 


piatt is fascinating about the 
literary influences on Bacon’s 
work such as T S Eliot's play 
The Family Reunion (1939V 
Though he tells us that Bacon 
often re-read Proust and 
declared that the first section 
of Sodome ci Gomorrhe “said 
everything there is to say 
about homosexuality", he 
should perhaps have com- 
pared Bacon’s pictures of men 
shrieking in pain and roaring 
with pleasure with Proust’s 
most terrifying volume. Le 
Temps Retrouvc, in which the 
narrator and characters 
endure the final saturnalia of 
a Baconian helL 
Bacon’s images of previ- 
ously unimagined horrors 
seemed outrageous in the 
1940s and 1950s. The early 
pictures of Jasper Johns like 
While Flag (1955). Green Tar- 
get ( 1955) and Gay Alphabets 
(1956) created equal scandal 
by playing with familiar 
designs like the Stars and 
Stripes or firing-range targets. 
The huge, abrupt success of 
his 195S show broke the hege- 
mony of Abstract Expres- 
sionism in the USA and pre- 
figured the Pop Art 
movement. As one might 
expect from a painter whose 
most vital work has been an 
ironic teasing of famous 
emblems. Johns has said: “Pm 
interested in things which sug- 


gest the world rather than the 
personality.” His discreet, self- 
reliant persona is mistrusted, 
if not resented, in the confes- 
sional America of Oprah Win- 
frey, and has brought him the 
attention of Jill Johnston. 

Johnston’s agenda is for 
the “autonomous, incorrupt- 
ible art object” which she calls 
“virtually a freak of culture” to 
be “nudged into the open, no 
longer a fugitive from impor- 
tant truths." Predictably in 
our age of tabloid Feudianism, 
the important truths from 
which Johnston implies that 
Johns is a fugitive are sexual, 
and most of her suggestions 
are exceedingly trite. She has 
made one interesting obser- 
vation, identifying Mathias 
Grunewald’s 16th-century 
Isenheim altarpiece (much 
admired by Bacon) as a pro- 
found influence on Johns’ 
later work. But her account of 
this is overblown and unnec- 
essarily mysterious. It climaxes 
with a simplistic connection 
between the depiction of a 
monster and plague victim in 
Grunewald's altarpiece and 
the carcinomas associaied 
with HIV. The rest of the 
book is discursive, incoherent, 
pompous drearily literal- 
minded and ill-written. Unsur- 
prisingly, Johns refused per- 
mission for his work to be 
reproduced in it. 


Thinking Brillat-Savarin 
in a Delia world 

Felipe Fernandez-Armesto savours a feast of literary food 


Hungry for You by Joan Smith, Chatto, £1 7.99 


N o cultural indicator is 
more vivid than food. 
Tell me what you eat 
and I will tell you who you are. 
From cannibals to health-food 
freaks, people choose their 
menus as a source of 
self- transforming magic, 
enhancing their characters by 
appropriating the qualities of 
their diets. Culture began 
when the raw got cooked. 
Fireside settings turned eating 
into ritual Cooking, when it 
started, was not just a way of 
preparing food but also of 
organising society. In todsv'c 
microwave households, whei 
communal eating has stopped, 
the end of cooking threatens 
us with a new kind of savage: 
the loneliness of the fast-food 
eater. If we want to be truly 
civilised, il faut vhre pour 
manger et ne pas manger pour 

WITH. 

Yet the biggest market 
today is for boring, 
over-processed pap: and that 
goes for food literature as 
well as food. Readers who 
could have Brillat-Savarin set- 
tle for Delia Smith. Joan 
Smith's recipe for jaded minds 
and palates is an anthology of 
food-writing - a literaiy equiv- 
alent of dim sum or tapes. In 
one of her intriguingly 
selected passages, we learn 
that Duke Ellington, who 
liked to eat till he hurt, once 


worked his way through all the 
85 kinds of hors d ’oeuvres at 
the Cafe Royal in The Hague. 
Joan Smith is driven by the 
same enquiring appetite, but 
better discernraenL The pur- 
pose of hors d’oeuvres is not to 
satisfy; nor can an anthology 
be exhaustive. It should set the 
jaws going and the juices flow- 
ing. It should titillate, not 
day. Joan Smith knows bow to 
rweak the phagocytes into 
action. 

She manipulates the 
reader's appetite daringly, 
r * -tting lips and churning 
* aciis at wilL She arranges 
hei ... _terial by wonderfully 
idiosyncratic themes. The first 
five courses are calculated to 
repel most of her readers. 
They deal with starvation, sex, 
bad food, cannibalism and 
overrating. It is a tribute to 
Smith’s menu-planning that 
even after harrov us with 
skin-taut anorexic 1 ;. v onjuring 
us with concentration-camp 
victims’ bones, sickening us 
with “flesh like fresh butter", 
splattering us with bulimics’ 
vomit and puzzling us with St 
Catherine's taste for pus 
(“Never in my life have I 
tasted food or drink sweeter or 
more exquisite"), she can still 
tempi us with her own 
favourite recipes. 

Her judgement is 
admirable. Rosemary Conley 


is smitten, hip and thigh. The 
Fifties diet-guru, Gaylorde 
Hauser, is deGcately ridiculed 
in his own words (“my Be 
More Beautiful Die .you will 
be amazed at the way the fet 
rolls off.”) If I ever get seven 
consecutive days at home, I 
shall try his preachy, starchless 
“Reducing Diet" - not to see 
whether I lose weight, but 
whether I retain my sanity. 

Smith has an unerring eye 
forcrankexy, charlatanism and 
egotism of every land. Her 
own taste in food is a triumph 
of good sense: she likes to 
gorge on liver with onions 
and chestnut cream. She sucks 
the pulp out of whole roast 
garlic doves. She gives plenty 
of space to some of the finest 
writers on food: Brillat- 
Savarin, Elizabeth David, 
Laura Esquivel. She realises 
that much of the best work on 
the subject has to be garnered 
from general literature, not 
just explicitly foodie efforts: 
she would make a good editor 
for a literary companion to 
food. 

There are some pips in her 
maddoim s-.The introductions 
with which the selections are 
linked are the weakest parts of 
the book - hurriedly thrown 
off, inadequately researched. 
Some extracts are selected 
from secondary sources. Some 
are repetitive, like dubious 


mackerels, some misplaced 
like a fingernail iria veal pie. 
Some, especially in the section 
on cannibalism, suggest that 
Smith should have done more 
work on the historical and 
anthropological . literature 
before making her final 
selection. 

Readers of anthologies are 
usually disappointed by 
inevitable omissions and Joan 
Smith deserves more- praise 
than blame for putting 
together a defiantly personal 
book; but a chapter called 
‘'Eating Shit” should surely 
have had at least something on-, 
coprophagy; and it has to be- 
admitted that - from a woman . 
of catholic tastes and uncon- 
ventional sympathies - the 
selection as a whole veers sur- 
prisingly towards modern: 
western sources. 

Only realty interesting peo- 
ple should compile quirky 
anthologies. Joan Smith is fas- 
cinating and keeps you riv- 
eted, teased and annoyed all" 
at once. Her leitmotif is sex. 
She discovered its connection 
with food when she fell out of 
love and turned to vegetari- 
an ism .Now that she is hack on . 
bloodily suppurating liver. ; 
venison and wild boar 
sausages, the reader can enjqy. 
hec book, comfortingly reas- 
sured of her personal happi- 
ness. * 
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The book 
you 


meant to 

read 

The Bonfire of the 
Vanities 

(1987) 
by Tom Wotfe 

WnM<S hCn ™ n McCoy is a 

WjU Street bond dealer. Last 

S hc 5 3rned *980.000 but 

^le. wifeTnd^^ 

&S, r e a wfe 

earn a commission of 1.75 mil- 

l^ M arS ' 2. rivin 8 Ms mis- 
tTess * Maria, Sherman takes a 
wrong turn and finds himself 
in a destitute area of the 
Bronx. Misunderstanding two 
young blacks who offer to 
,F’J h „ ey panic; Sherman 
pulls his Mercedes out of trou- 
ble and kills one of the boys. 
Mana persuades Sherman to 
forget the incident. The vic- 
tim s family is now exploited by 
a series of grotesques who 
turn the accident into a cause 
c&ebre. Among these are the 
Reverend Reggie Bacon, a 
black preacher with a taste for 
incendiary rhetoric, and Peter 
Fellows, an English journalist 
who needs an export to service 
his expense account. TTie 
police trace Sherman and 
arrest him. The case is 
reported in stereo and New 
York feels self-congratulatoiy 
outrage. Sherman loses mis- 
tress, friends, flat, wife: all 
consumed in the Bonfire of the 
Vanities. The novel ends with 
a news report which scrupu- 
lously distorts the truth. 

Theme: New York is a steam- 
ing stew of poverty and racial 
tension, bubbling with cor- 
ruption. The nch are so 
wealthy and the poor so 
deprived that the notion of 
society has been abandoned. 

Style: When on form, the lan- 
guage flashes like disa> lights 
in an electrical storm. But 
there are some flat passages 
when Wolfe abandons satire to 
move the story on. 

Chief strengths: The novel 
mimics Dickens and Thack- 
eray in range and energy. 
Wolfe moves between differ- 
ent social levels with ease and 
his bite is venomous. 

Chief weaknesses: Unlike. 
Balzac and That! ope, Wolfe is 
not grippal by the process of 
money making. Sherman’s 
financial chicaneiy is seen as 
infantile from the beginning. 

What they thought of It then: 
New Yorkers were not happy 
and Wolfe was accused of 
racism and inciting conflict. 
Bui the book sold well, hyped 
after its serialisation in Roiling 
Stone. Over here it was as 
fashionable as red braces and 
champagne. 

What we think of it now: The 
novel looks like an interesting 
experiment in reviving 1 9th 
century panoramic fiction. 
Critics awaited Wolfe’s second 
novel with anticipation to see 
how the experiment would 
develop. They are still waiting. 


Re-inventing 
Mary Anne 

D J Taylor reads the life of a rebellious Victorian 


Geoige EDot: A Life by Rosemary Ashton, Hamish Hamilton, £25 


W hen Herbert Spencer, 
that epitome of Victo- 
rian high moral seri- 
ousness, began a cam- 
paign to exdude fiction from the 
shelves of the London Library, he 
made a point of omitting the nov- 
els of his friend Geotge Flin t from 
the list. Reading Rosemary Ash- 
ton's absorbing new biography, it’s 
easy to see why Spencer stayed his 
hand. In fact, to anyone bent on 
compiling a series of ^Foundation 
Stones of the Victorian Mind" - a 
quint essentially Victorian exercise 
- Middlemorch would not look out 
of place next to The Origin of Species 
or LyelPs Principles of Geology. 
This hieratic, priestly flavour - 
capacity for thought, let us say - is 
one of Eliot’s most attractive qual- 
ities; the one, too, that sets her apart 
from most of her contemporaries, 
many of whose Active sociology 
can look simply amateurish when 
set against the paralysing clarity of 
Eliot's vision. On this reading, 
Thackeray is a Regency atavist, 
Dickens the eternal parliamentary 
reporter with a journalist's knack of 
“getting up a subject" at short 
notice: with Eliot's novels there is 
a sense that the Victorian age, with 
all its arguments about rationalism 
- and the moral life, is properly under 
way. - 

Amomenfs thought undermines 
this conception of Eliot as the 
“modern" Victorian for, as her new 
biographer shows, the origins of 
nearly all her fiction, their moral 
dilemmas and social panoramas, 
can be traced back to her War- 
wickshire childhood of the late 
1820s. The prevailing tone of the 
average Eliot novel is made up of 
rural solidity, sedate Anglicanism 
sharpened by a whiff of Dissent, 
with the 1832 Reform Bill just 
around the corner. Like Dickens - 
and again very much like Thackeray 
- there is a feeling that the greater 
part of her imaginative life is rim- 
ply marooned in the pre-Victorian 


age. At the same time these back- 
ward-looking fictions - Middle- 
march is really an historical novel, 
if you consider its distance from the 
events described - touch on most of 
the topics over which mid-Victorian 
society was prone to agonise: polit- 
ical reform, God (or rather the dif- 
ficulties posed by the impossibility 
of proving his existence), even, in a 
subdued, roundabout way, the posi- 
tion of women. 

Appropriately enough, for a 
woman who was to turn herself into 
one of the grandest of grand Vic- 
torian panjandrums, George Eliot's 
position was anomalous from the 
start. Her whole career seems 
marked by periodic reinventions of 
herself, and Ashton's competent 
marshalling of the different names 
by which she was known (a dozen, 
ranging from the initial Mary Anne 
Evans through epistolary pet-names 
like "Clematis” to the final Mary 
Ann Cross) reveals something of 
this chameleon quality. Quite as 
marked was her resolute transition 
from one kind of early-Victorian 
world to another. Beginning life as 
an archetypal “spare woman" and 
set to care for a declining father, she 
suddenly branches out into the role 
of spiritual doubter and blue- 
stockinged autodidact, translating 
works of German theology and 
penetrating, via her friends the 
Hennells and the Brays, some veiy 
unorthodox local company. Then, 
with father dead and the family cir- 
cle no longer congenial she makes 
a yet more decisive break: heading 
off to London to work on the lib- 
eral-highbrow Westminster Review, 
and live amidst the curious menage 
a trois conducted by its publisher 
John Chapman and his wife and 
governess at 142, The Strand. 

The extent to which this arrange- 
ment may have metamorphosed 
into a menage a. quaare , Ashton 
investigates with her usual sober 
sedulousness (there are a couple of 
ambiguous references in Chap- 


man’s diary, nothing more). Cer- 
tainly, Eliot's fligbtiness in affairs of 
the heart is at odds with her later 
reputation as the “strong-minded 
woman of the Westminster Review" . 
There were several embarrassing 
early flirtations, and Chapman’s 
diary supplies a revealing gloss on 
this odd, burrowing, inner life: “She 
pressed me for some intimation of 
the state of my feelings (I told her 
that I felt a great deal of affection 
for ber. but that I love E. and S. 
also, though each in a different 
way). At this avowal she burst into 
tears." Without doubt the scan- 
dalous relationship with the 
already-married G H Lewes, who 
moved in the same free-thinking 
literary circles of the early 1850s, 
released something pent-up in her. 
for the torrent of fiction began 
within a couple of years and its first 
outpourings - Scenes From Clerical 
Life, Adam Bede and The Mill on the 
Floss - came tumbled together. 
Lewes’s role as her impresario, his 
encouragement, his ability to fix 
lucrative contracts (George Smith 
gave her a record-breaking £10,000 
for Romola in 1862, which he later 
came to regret) and shield her from 
hostile criticism has rarely been so 
well brought out. Under Lewes's 
supervision, too, she settled into the 
kind of routine demanded by a low- 
spirited woman whom the polite 
world was chary of being seen with 
-long periods of work interspersed 
with continental travel of the 
“improving" sort and a little society 
that was predominantly male and 
unimpeachably high-flown. 

Ashton is good on the powerful 
tensions that give Eliot’s life its last- 
ing sheen. FbralJ her early personal 
rebelliousness, her later radicalism 
was rather muted, and an 1867 
foray into print to remind newly- 
franchised voters of the responsi- 
bilities of their position is very 
innocuous. Her legendary fastidi- 
ousness can look merely perverse, as 
when she remarks of one particu- 
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George Eliot “paralysing clarity of vision' 1 


larly glowing notice that “it is so 
tmmixed in its praise that if I had any 
friends, I should be very uneasy lest 
a friend should have written it". 
Taken together, this is a model 
introduction to Eliot - well- 
researched, unexdtable (in which 
respect it differs from last year’s 
effort by Roderick Karl), grating 
only in its occasional laying on of the 
middlebrow trowel (“In the manner 
of writers from Chaucer and Shake- 
speare to Scott and Wordsworth and 
Jane Austen, she catches the para- 
doxes of human life, the ugliness as 
well as the beauty™" etc etc) and the 
constraint of its length (400 pages) 
which forbids much in the way of 
radical departures from the central 
track. 


Towards the end it all got a little 
unreal and sacramentaL There were 
absurd, gushing admirers (“Dar- 
ling," wrote one woman, “the Span- 
ish Gypsy made me sad, it was so 
noble: the poetry was beautiful, but 
must noble women always fail?"). 
Lewes died, and she made an 
impetuous late marriage to a much 
younger man of business, John 
Cross (there is a mystery about him 
throwing himself into the Grand 
Canal at Venice while on honey- 
moon. about which Ashton is rather 
vague). The novelist Eliza Lynn 
Linton invokes that “assumption of 
special sacredness" which got Eliot 
into such trouble after her death, 
when Meredith dismissed her as an 
“errant woman” and Lewes as a 
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“mercurial little showman". This 
distance from most of Victorian life 
- forced upon her in any case - had 
its symbolic properties: Edmund 
Gosse remembered her being 
driven around London in a carriage, 
“massive features" topped by a 
bonnet in the latest Parisian fash- 
ion. Thackeray’s daughter, Anne 
Ritchie, characterised her as “not 
exaetty a personal friend, but a 
good and benevolent impulse": very 
much the personality that emerges 
from the novels. She believed, .Ash- 
ton tells us somewhere, that Art is 
the nearest thing to life. Applied to 
the succeeding generations of writ- 
ers who imagined that life was the 
nearest thing to Art, this seems an 
uncannily prophetic rebuke. 


Heels down, head 
up, hands together 

Frances Spalding revels in life’s gymkhana 


Fair Girls and Grey Horses. Memories of a Country Childhood by Josephine, Diana and 
Christine Pullein-Thompson, Allison & Busby, £15.99 


Sweating with Granny, 
Kendo and Giant Haystacks 

Harry Pearson is still in the grip of a passion for grappling 


The Wrestling by Simon Garfield, Faber, £9.99 


Responsible for Brian De 
Palma's dud film; stoking the 
fantasies of young clerks who 
dreamed of making pots of 
Uosh in the City. 

Gavin Griffiths 
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The book of Paulo Coclho’s 
brief hut brilliant destiny 
fable. The Alchemist. 
(HarperCollins, 3hrs. 

£1 first translated into 
English last year, has sold 
over a million and a half 
copies. It’s not too late to 
find out why. like all proper 
stories, it works wonderfully 
well as on uudiobook. 

More destiny-questing 
occurs in Danlc’s Inferno 
( Naxos. 4hrs. £8.99), the 
latest in Naxos Audio's 
intellificntly abridged senes 
of Great Epics, Benedict 
Flynn > translation, read with 
deep involvement by 
Healhcolc Williams, is to mv 
mind an improvement on the 
more furaous asm rima of 
Dorothy Sayers. 

Christina Hardyment 
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C ourage, patience and 
talent are rewarded in 
the fictional world cre- 
ated by the Puflein-Thqmpson 
sisters. Their pony stories dur- 
ing the Fifties and Sixties 
incited children to be brave 
and to hope for success. Today 
there are people in all walla 
of life who were sparked by 
these equine adventures, for 
between them the sisters have 
written 150 pony-stoiy books, 
os well as adult novels, crime 
fiction, biographies and much 
else. In this autobiography, 
their three voices create a 
composite picture of their 
childhood. It offers brisk 
approval (a house mis tress is 
“admirably decisive") and 
obstructed feelings (“The 
dogs were a great emotional 
stand-by”) and reveals the 
blend of stoicism and roman- 
ticism which bred in all three 
a desire to write. 

Even the fourth child 
became a playwright. But 
because he was a boy mid sent 
away to school Denis makes 
onlv an intermittent appear- 
ance in this book. So much 
was going on in the Pullein- 
Thompson home, where the 
children were encouraged to 
be endlessly active, that attend 
tion had to be given to the 
here and now, especially to 
animals, which increased in 
number until the asters had 
their own riding school two 
stables and 42 horses. 

How did it all begin? The 
catalvst, it seems, was 
Mamma, the novelist Joanna 
finnan who ignored a nurees 
advice (“Put away that scrib- 
bling dear. Baby’s coming”) 
and rivalled her friend. Geor- 
gette Heycr, with her prolific 
out rait. She was scatty tod 
arrogant, careless over her 


daughters' education yet 
capable of the inspired gift. 
Her married life had begun in 
Wimbledon where she bred 
Sealyham terriers. Later, 
when they moved to Peppard 
in Oxfordshire, she intro- 
duced ber children to horses 
and wrote A Forty for Jean , 
which is said to have begun a 
new genre in children’s books. 
She admired the unorthodox, 
but in some ways was deeply 
conventional “Are the twins 
normal?” asked a Wimbledon 
neighbour. “Good God, I 
hope not," she replied. Yet 
when they developed learning 
difficulties, she assumed their 
problems would be solved by 
marriage to rich men. 

The twins, Diana and 
Christine, had their own lan- 
guage and, when small, were 
only able to talk to each other. 
Josephine, 18 months older, 
sometimes felt lonely watch- 
ing them play. All three tum- 
bled off horses, played Mur- 
der m the Dark and were 
fond of reciting rousing 
poetry, preferably Scottish. 
Among these vivid memories 
are poignant details: the twins 
suffer a prolonged identity 
crisis; “Gappy", their arthritic 
father, flings clothes found on 
the bathroom floor out of the 
window, rages if his boiled 
. eggs aren’t right, and petu- 
lantly shouts at Mamma, 
“Why don’t you manage me?" 
In addition, disasters regularly 
befell animals. But everything 
was grist to the mill for these 
authors, whose first novel was 
a joint production, written on 
a discarded typewriter which 
had no letter ‘r\ 

What makes this book a 
sociological gem is the ethos 
it evokes. Owing chiefly to 
Nana, an old-style nanny who 


kept children strapped in then- 
high chairs until the porridge 
was finished, the Pullein- 
Thompsons never whined, ate 
what they were given and 
walked miles without com- 
plaint There seem to have 
been none of the messy com- 
promises which parents and 
children make today for the 
sake of sanity. Emotional 
problems, writes Diana, were 
never discussed in the family, 
“and ‘Don’t be personal’ was 
a reprimand we took seri- 
ously." Their Mamma called 
alien opinions “Claptrap!", 
and if someone tried to excuse 
delinquent behaviour on the 
grounds of an unhappy child- 
hood, she would offer a mock- 
ing, “Glands!". 

Mixed in with this stiff- 
upper-lip attitude was a 
degree of eccentririty.“You 
were very peculiar", recol- 
lected a woman who had gone 
to school with the twins. It was 
a relief when formal educa- 
tion was abandoned, and at 14 
they began to wriie and teach 
riding with Josephine. “We 
were brought up to be brave, 
stoical merry-hearted and 
physically tough, but not to be 
especially sensitive to others’ 
feelings,” writes Diana. They 
also said what they thought, 
mindful of Mamma’s frequent 
ciy, “Don't hint". Paraphras- 
ing W. E. Henley, Josephine 
remarks that their childhood 
equipped them to become 
masters of their fete and cap- 
tains of their souls. That she 
later ran the English Centre of 
International PEN with the 
same toughness, humour and 
realism which she brought to 
the riding school only adds to 
the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of these intrepid horse- 


W hen I was ten ray 
greatest treat was to 
be taken to the 
wrestling at Middlesbrough 
Town Hall. I would sit in the 
dress circle between my grand- 
mother and her friend, Millie 
Whiting, gazing down at the 
ring and the Breughelian car- 
nage that surrounded it. Girls 
yelled, old ladies shook their 
fists; toffees, coins, spit and 
lighted cigarettes flew; every 
once in a while some middle- 
aged woman emboldened with 
drink and incensed by 
repeated illegal shenanigans 
would leap onto the ring apron 
and whack Brian “Goldbelt" 
Maxine or another such villain 
with her handbag. It was wild, 
sweaty, vulgar and massively 
entertaining. And like every- 
thing else I seemed to enjoy - 
chenyade, sherbet flying 
saucers, DC comics - my par- 
ents fretted that it would have 
a corrosive effect on my well- 
being. 

They needn’t have worried. 
My passion for grappling wore 
itself out My grandmother 
stopped going to the wrestling 
at Middlesbrough Tbwn Hall. 
Soon after she was banned 
even from watching it on tele- 
vision. The official explanation 
was that it was bad for her 
heart Years later my mother 
would reveal the real reason: 
granny had taken to yelling so 
loudly and obscenely when- 
ever Mid: McManus appeared 
on the screen the woman next 
door had phoned the police. 

A tidal wave of such mem- 
ories will doubtless engulf 
Britain in the next few months 
thanks to Simon Garfield's 
wonderfully evocative book 
The index of The Wrestling 
alone is likely to result in the 
cumulative loss of hundreds of 



Mick McManus: inspired obscene yells 
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manpower hours, as readers 
run their fingers down it mut- 
tering “Logan, Steve! Ah, yes. 
Came from Bermondsey. 
Black hair. Protruding eye- 
brows. Put you in mind of a 
caveman" and recall noisy 
nights in theatres, holiday 
camps and drill halls from Sid- 
mouth to Aberfeldy. 

The joy to be had from 77ie 
Wrestling is not merely nostal- 
gic, however. It is a brilliant 
piece of work which manages 
the considerable feat of being 
hilariously funny without sly- 
ness or mockery; poignant 
without resort to sentimental- 
ity. It also obliquely reveals a 
considerable amount more of 
the true and eccentric nature 
of Britishness than any num- 
ber of literary novels or soci- 
ological texts. 


Using interviews with 
wrestlers, promoters and fans, 
with only the occasional, 
though often telling, authorial 
intervention, Garfield tells the 
story of all-in wrestling from its 
beginnings in Edwardian Lon- 
don. through its heyday in the 
Sixties and Seventies, to its 
current pathetic state, where 
desperate gimmicks such as 
“The Power ‘Resilin’ Rangers” 
arc gradually hunted down 
and eliminated by the forces of 
corporate copyright enforce- 
ment. The latter not being u 
tag team, unfortunately. 

The Wrestling perfectly cap- 
tures a fantastical world where 
erotica and mundanity body- 
check one another. Former 
wrestler, Brian Glover, recalls 
how he began his career as 
Erik Thnberg. the blond 


bomber despite the apparent 
handicap of being born in 
Barnsley. We learn that Billy 
Torontos wanted to imitate 
the bullock-carrying feats of 
Ancient Greek wrestler Milo 
of Croton, but. not being able 
to lay hands on a bullock, 
used a sheep instead. There is 
a whole chapter devoted to the 
mysterious masked grappler. 
Kendo Nagasaki. 

I saw the cunningly named 
Nagasaki (Karate Hiroshima 
doesn't have the same air of 
menace to it. Judo Bikini- 
Atoll is way too poncev-sound- 
ing) wrestle at the Town Hall 
early in his career. I was deeply 
impressed with his entrance in 
black cape and helmet, bran- 
dishing a samurai sword. “He’s 
a Japanese warrior." I told my 
grandad excitedly when I got 
back. My grandad had been an 
amateur boxer and regarded 
the wrestling in much the same 
way an aficionado of Wagner- 
ian opera mighL the music of 
James Last. “Japanese war- 
rior!" hc snorted, “I bet he 
runs a pic-staii on Stockton 
Market". The Wrestling pro- 
vides proof that my grandad 
was right. In substance if not 
in fact. When artist. Peter 
Blake observes that Kendo 
had a finger missing. “In Japan 
it’s the sign of a culr. the 
equivalent of the Mafia”. Pro- 
moter Max Crabtree responds: 
“TTie Mafia? Kendo used to be 
an apprentice at Jennings, the 
horse box makers in Crewe. 
That's where he got his finger 
severed". 

1 could go on and on (and 
believe me I already have to 
friends and relations) but I 
wouldn’t want to spoil your 
fun. Read The Wrestling. If 
you don’t enjoy it I’ll pull 
Giant Haystack's beard and 
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Midnight in the fields of war 


Peter Parker celebrates the centenary of Edmund Blunders birth 


Overtones of Wan Poems of the First World War by Edmund Blunden, edited by Martin Taylor, Duckworth, £16.95 


T he centenary of Edmund Blunden's 
birth on 1 November, 1896 was marked 
this month by a small gathering in 
Frets’ Comer, Westminster Abbey. In 
the presence of Blunden's widow, Claire, and 
other members of his family, as well as friends 
and admirers from as far afield as America and 
Japan, bis biographer, Barry Webb, spoke of 
a long life overshadowed by two years’ service 
as a subaltern on the Western Front. Unlike 
many of his contemporaries. Blunden survived 
the war, but he never quite escaped it. “My 
experiences in the First World War have 
haunted me all my life,” he wrote in 1973, the 
year before his death, “and for many days I 
have, it seemed lived in that world rather than 
this.” 

Blunden's prolonged involvement with that 
world is evident from Martin Taylor’s 
exemplary centenary edition of his war poetry. 
Since to some extent Blunden never stopped 
being a “war poet". Taylor has gathered 
poems from the whole of his career and 
arranged them chronologically, srarting with 
“October 1914", written while he was a school- 
boy at Christs Hospital, and ending with 
“Art ere Sunshine", written on a return to the 
battlefields in February, 1966. His selection 
consequently gives the reader a real sense of 
the enduring legacy of the war in Blunden 's 
life, and the way in which the poet used his 
gradually receding but still vivid memories. 
Some of the later poems are explicitly about 
the war, others, such as the beautiful, 
Wordsworthian “The Midnight Skaters”, 
simply but effectively borrow war’s vocabulary. 

The book is doubly welcome since until now 
the only’ available edition of Blunden's poetiy 
has been a small selected volume. It should be 
admitted at once that a selection is ail one 
really needs of Blunden’s poetiy. He was 
extremely prolific (an early “selected” volume, 
published in 1930, included 300 poems), and 
could turn his hand to almost any subject - 
including “the Eighth Congress of the Inter- 
national^ Society of Blood Transfusion”. 
Inevitably, not all of this poetry is of the high- 
est quality. Even this volume, which collects 
around 170 poems, contains some duds, but 
that is not really the point. As Taylor comments 
of one early verse: “Although not a good poem 
- Blunden never reprinted it - it is a reveal- 
ing one”. It is the inclusivenessof this volume, 
and Taylor's searching introduction to it. that 
give it its particular value. 

Although Blunden wrote some of the best 
known and most enduring poems of the war 



Edmund Blunden: “haunted all his life by his experiences In the First World War 
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-“Vlamertinghe: Passing the Chateau”, “The 
:ke Road”, “C 


Zonnebeke Road”, “Concert Party: Busse- 
boonT, “Trench Nomenclature” - his work is 
rather old-fashioned, true to its beginnings in 
the pastoral tradition. The poetiy of such 
contemporaries as Owen and Sassoon was 
transformed utterly by the war, but Blunden 
merely adapted his verse, remaining (as he 


famously put it) “a harmless young shepherd 
in a soldier’s coat.” As Taylor observes: “The 
understated style he had developed for his 
pastoral poetry took on a more ironic tone and 
perspective, but he was not seduced into an 
explicitness or savagery he could not have 
sustained.” Except for the occasional shock- 
ing image, violence in Blunden’s poetiy is 
concentrated upon landscape rather than 
flesh. 

Part of the reason for this is that the major- 
ity of Blunden's war poems were written after 
he had retired from active service. All those 
he wrote in the summer of 1917, during which 
he saw action at Passchendaele. were “lost in 
the mud”, and only 25 of the poems in this 
volume were composed at the front Taylor 


suggests that at least half the poems printed 
as a “Supplement” to Blunden's Undertones of 
War were written at the same rime and in the 
same place as the memoir: in 1924, in a hotel 
room in Tokyo. These poems are, however, 
particular and refer to locations and incidents 
connected with Blunden’s war service. His 
identifying annotations (made in 1929 and 
1954) have been included in Taylor’s edition, 
along with an essay from 1934 which gives 
details of the various battles in which his reg- 
iment (the 11th Royal Sussex or First South- 
downs, appropriately nicknamed “Lowther’s 
Lambs”) was involved. 

Martin Thy lor was working on this edition 
tight up to his death in June at the age of 
just 39. and he oversaw its final stages from 


a hospital bed. He had spent mosttrf his 
working life in the Department of Books at 
the Imperial War Museum and, with his 
wide knowledge of the period and his 
meticulous attention to detail, he was the 
ideal choice as editor. The book now stands 
as a fitting memorial to both its author and 
its editor. 

It is wholly appropriate that the sense of 
continuity which characterised Blunden’s 
career should have been echoed in the cele- 
bration at Westminster Abbey, where poems 
from this collection were read by 
Taylor’s partner, the actor David Goudge. and 
Jill Balcon, the widow of C. Day Lewis, whose 
own generation of writers owed so much to 
Blunden's. 



Wally die 


Michael Arditti is moved by a 
study of love and loss 

Heaven's Coast by Mark Doty, Cape, £16.99 


C ontrary to popular belief; 
it is not only Jack and Jill 
who dream of a gentle 
retirement as Derby and Joan. 
Jade and Bill share this vision. 
The difference is that prema- 
ture senility rather than benign 
old age is the fate of many gay 
men in the age of Aids. 

The particular Jack and Bill 

in question are Mark Doty and 
Wally Roberts. In 1989, eight 
years into their relationship, 
they take an HIV test. Willy's 
comes back positive; Mark’s 
negative. But so close is their 
bond that, as Doty movingly 
writes. “I remember thinking 
it didn't matter which of us it 
was, that his news was mine." 

The date of the diagnosis is 
as marked in their lives as a 
shift from BC to AD. All at 
once, an all too familiar story 
is played out as Wally's health 
starts to Ml. This is foe stuff 
of many contemporary mem- 
oirs, but the difference here is 
that Doty is the award-winning 
poet of My Alexandria and 
Atlantis, and Heaven's Coast is 
as much a book of metaphor 
as of medical facL 
Doty quotes Monet’s 
admission that, as his wife 
Camille lay on her deathbed, 
he found himself “without 
being able to help it, in a study 
of my beloved wife’s face, sys- 
tematically noting the 
colours.” He himself is 
impelled by a similar instinct 
to describe the processes of 
Wally’s decline: His love for 
his partner radiates so strongly 
from the prose that, even 
when he is dealing with the 
most graphic details of incon- 
tinence, the effect is poignant 
rather than sordid. 

As in his poetry, Doty is 
able to invest the most mun- 
dane moment with a wealth of 
meaning. He intersperses his 
account of the four years 
between Wally’s diagnosis and 
death with memories of an 
earlier, happier life,.- He 
returns to the apartment block 
in. Boston where they lodged; 
although that too becomes 
tinged with sadness as, like the 



rooming-house in Tennessee. 
Williams's i’ieux Carry, d nils . -Tg| 
.with ghosts: Bobby, his loveris v| 

ex-lover, Doug, his lover’s 
brother’s lover, David, Jus 
lover’s ex-lover’s lover. -The 
litany of deaths reveals the 


_ nlike Wally who is : _ 
the indignity of opportunistic 
infections and hospital admis- 
sions and allowed to die at 
home, other of Doty’s friends 
are thrown onto the mercy of ■ 
doctors. He visits one in a 
state hospital Aids ward 
which has “a qualify in the air 
that bus terminals have”: 
From there, it is but a short 
step to foe memorial service 


with its peculiarly American 
of t 


blend of the grandiloquent 
and the grotesque. But. in 
case he should assume that 
AIDS has a monopoly on his 
friends’ deaths, further inti- 
mations of mortality occur as 
two of his .closest women 
friends die in separate car 
accidents. 

The most vivid passages of 
the book are those which deal 
with Willy’s death. Although 
every physical . lapse is 
recorded, Doty docs not dwell 
on the flesh but ratherstrips it 
away to reach to a deeper 
truth. He repeatedly stresses 
the paradox that Wally’s bod- 
ily decline only serves to make 
him more himself. His face 
becomes “pure self" as “self- 
consciousness, doubt, circum- 
stance, even history” disap- 
pear. This transfiguring 
experience is most manifest at 
the moment of death, when he - 
feels “a shift in the qualify of 
being from the ordinary life of 
the room." 

In describing the aftermath 
of WaUy’s death, Doty's prose 
becomes numinous. Although 
he does not adhere to any reli- 
gious system, he undergoes a 
deep spiritual rebirth. Ha hon- 
esty about his own reactions, 
is immensely heaitenmg.This 
wise, beautifully written book 
is recommended for its pro- 
found insight into the. nature 
of both love and loss. 
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By Jingo with Grace, Basho and other literary warriors 

Geoff Nuttall is pleasantly surprised by a new anthology of war poetry 
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The Faber Book of War Poetry edited by Kenneth Baker, ; Faber, £20 


I must confess thui this anthology 
won a small victory for itself as 
soon os l opened its pages. I had 
assumed that there would be a 
heavy emphasis on the First World 
War poets because “war pt»etry” as 
a term has become almost synony- 
mous with their work. Then, I 
assumed, there would be Henry 
Reed. Keith Douglas. Sidney Keyes 
and so on from the Second World 
War. Modernist poets. I assumed, 
would be. us usual, excluded. I was 
quite wrong. 

First l looked for Dylan 
Thomas’s “Refusal To Mourn”. It 
was there. Then 1 looked for some- 
thing from David Jones and was 
delighted to find a short extract 
from “In Parenthesis" about rats. 
Thirdly 1 looked for Bunting and 
found a fine piece of sea music from 


Briggflors about a Gaelic battlefield 
on Stainmore. W.S.Graham had a 
long poem. “The Conscript Goes”, 
and a short poem about a home- 
coming amputee. Pound was there 
with a translation from the ancient 
Chinese poet Basho. Jorge Luis 
Borges had a poem about a Briton 
and (I assume) an Argentinian, of 
similar loves and interests, killing 
one another. There was Cari Sand- 
burg, Guilliaume Appollinaire and 
even a surrealist, Louis Aragon. 

Humbled by the nice surprise, I 
read on to find oddities I would not 
have known about, never mind 
expected. Grace Paley, well-known 
for her terse, wry stories of post-Six- 
ties New York, contributes a 
“found” poem consisting entirely of 
the loss-statistics of a Vietnamese 
village. I have long been an admirer 


of Robert Garioch but I didn't 
know his war poetry. It was good to 
find it here and interesting to note 
how. alongside Hamish Henderson, 
Soriey MacLean, W1S. Graham and 
the great McDiarmid, he demon- 
strates how well-suited the Scottish 
voice is when it comes to dealing 
with the ironies and dislocation of 
war. Emily Dickinson was not 
known to me as a war poet Neither 
was Dorothy Parker, while Edgar 
Wallace was not known to me as a 
poet at all but here are three 
dynamic stanzas about a hospital 
tent adroitly juxtaposed with Walt 
Whitman on the same subject 
There are omissions. August 
Stratum's onomatopoeic squibs 
should be here. One short excerpt 
from “In Parenthesis" is not 
enough from the finest long poem 


about war to have appeared in this 
century of terrible wars. Louis 
MacNeice is represented only by 
“Streets Of Laredo”. He penned 
stronger stuff in those perilous 
years. There are poems of war- 
mongering from Arabic, Oriental 
and Ancient Greek cultures so 
maybe a Hutu war chant might 
have been dug out. There is noth- 
ing from the American Indian war- 
rior-culture. And, apart from the 
Borges piece, where the location is 
not specified, the Falkland^ deba- 
cle seems not to have been inspi- 
rational. 

But for all that the net is wide. 
It makes it possible to see that war 
enables poets, and, indeed, artists 
in general, to avoid the tentative 
and the moderated, to realise 
that the best work is done at a 


stroke with total subjective cer- 
tainty because there is no time for 
postponement It is also possible 
to see that the verse collected 
here falls into four main cate- 
gories - Folk, Bombast, Heroic 
and Undeceived. The folk mate- 
rial is well represented There is 
the superb ballad, Arthur 
McBride, and a whole bunch of 
bawdy songs culled from those 
collected by Martin Page. 

Bombast comes by the yard and 
there’s never a shortage, least of all 
here. These are the recruiting 
songs, the patriotic pop-anthems 
and tbe victory-celebration pieces. 
The original “By Jingo” lyric is 
included There's a lot of Kipling 
but I wouldn't put him in this cat- 
egory. His is the rattle of a differ- 
ent drum. 


The heroic poetiy here is pre- 
dominantly ancient - long extracts 
from The Iliad, from Hebrew and 
Islamic texts. Christopher Logue’s 
free “accounts” of the books of The 
Iliad achieve a fresh crispness that 
the close translations of George 
Chapman are denied Something 
has gone from foe human make-up 
since this work was written and 
probably a good thing too. 

The real surgical knife of art goes 
into the rotten bulk of war in the 
undeceived work of the 20th cen- 
tury, starting with Wilfred Owen. 
Siegfried Sassoon and all the hurt 
boys who suffered the helplessness 
of the Somme and saw the vile 
wastage. There is superb and 
uncompromising work from the 
Second World War and the Viet- 
nam War. 


Kenneth Baker doesn’t order 
his book into the categories listed:' 
above. His anthology is divided '■ 
according to subject matter, from ' 
Dulce Et Decorum Esc through 
The Patriotic Imperative, Off To 
The Wars, Martial Music, 
Recruiting and Remembrance 
and Peace; 66 sections in' all. 
While this makes for variety it 
also seems to imply a distanced 
attitude to the subject, a sort of 
literary Imperial War Museum 
whose curator assumes that war 
is here to stay and that these are 
its many remarkable faces, a dis- 
play created by a man who nei- 
ther rattles swords nor kisses 
doves; but then, perhaps an. edi- 
tor may bear some psychological 
disadvantages when you recall 
under whom he served. • 
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Win a Pioneer CD Recorder 


Pioneer ' n award-winning 
FDR-05 might look like a 
state-ot-lhe-art CD player for 
a hi-fi system, but it's’ much 
much more than that: it's the 
world's first consumer CD 
Recorder! Using special CD- 
R blank discs which cost 
£7.95, you can make vour 
own 60 minute CD's which 
will play on any CD player... 
making compilations from 
LP's cassettes, digital tapes 
and of course other CD's 
too. We’re giving you the 
chance to win one of these 
superb Pioneer PDR-05 CD 
players plus ten blank discs - 
worth a total of £1379. 
To enter, simply dial the 


If! 

| 
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CD PIONEER- 

The Art of Entmrbmofit 


Far information and broduee can 

0600430480 

number below, answer the 
two questions on line and 
leave your details. 


on 0891 111 310 


Calls cos! 50piirtn daytime and ttpfaui al all ether tones, Winner pWM at random alter 
fines doss irNowen*w9£ Usual Nertspaper Pubfehing rntes apply Edtor's tteasen S 
fall. The mcmdng and playtadt oi certain material may criy be poaaftfe by pen rast er. 
Please refer to to Capyit^n. Deasji and p^erts Act 196a 


Paperbacks 

By Christopher Hirst and Lucasta Miller 



The Alan Coren Omnibus 
(Robson, £12.99) Expect no wfll- 
o’-the-wisp whims from the 
outstanding humorist of the day. 
Staggeringly inventive, Coren 
generates pungent, heavy-dufy 
chortles. Comparisons with the 
great Perelman are not far out, 
but Coren is ruder and has better 
punch-lines. This haul of 72 gems 
from 35 years has a dangerously 
high laugh-out-loud quotient 
exemplified by Highgrove 
vegetables ruminating on Prince 
Charles (“*One of nature’s 
gentlemen’, said tbe sprout. ‘You'd 
never think the bastard was a 
vegetarian’”) and an Aussie 
Oedipus (“I’ve only gone and 
married me flaming mummy”). 

But why are they undated? This is 
social history hidden in the guise 
of a gag. 


“blazon” also meant to hack apart 
in Elizabethan England - Sawday 
has written a dazzling, scholarly 
work about the dark Renaissance 
obsession with dissection. He 
reveals the parallels between 
Donne’s eroticism (“License my 
roaring hands...”) and early 
anatomical works in which the 
surgeon is portrayed giving “a 
gesture of ownership.” Female 
bodies were particularly sought 
after in order to probe “the 
rebellious nature of womankind.” 
From these gory evisce rations 
came the first recognition of 
“selfhood.” The metaphor of 
dissection was central to our 
greatest literary era. Sawday’s 
disturbing, revelatory work is a 
triumph. 


century’s time, they may be the 
only significant Jewish 
communities outside IsraeL This 
snappy tour (by a secular 
Californian Jew) of 
fundamentalist communities from 
Brooklyn to Belgium reveals them 
to be far more approachable and 
buoyant than their austere 
appearance suggests. From the 
wealthy Hasidim of Los Angeles, 
he moves to the tough remnants of 
Polish Jewry (“the human 
embodiments of beef jerky”) and, 
finally, Gateshead, the 
“ intellectual solar plexus” of 
Umted Kingdom orthodoxy. 

Funny, if occasionally aggravating, 
Eisenberg is an engaging guide. 



Dissected figure from VosaBus, 
‘De Human! Corporis Fabrics’, 
1543 FTtOM THE BODY EMBLAZONED* 


school On the fiction side, an - -L 
extract from a forthcoming novel - 
by Jayne Anne Phillips whets the • 
appetite with its raw, ; 

uncompromising exploration of ■ 
motherhood and birth. • ; ‘ 


The Body Emblazoned by 
Jonathan Sawday (Routledge, 
£12.99) Under the punning tide - 


Bqychiks in the Hood by Robert 
Eisenberg (Quartet, £9.00) While 
secular Jews continue to 
assimilate, the ultra-orthodox 
Hasidim are thriving. In a 


Grants 5: Childhood (£7.99) 
Tbe latest number of the book- 
length literary magazine is 
devoted to the subject of 
childhood and parenting. Thirteen 
writers and a photographer 
provide an excellent mix of 


memoirs, fiction and reportage. 
Adam Mars- Jones’s biographical 
study of his mother is as 
beautifully constructed as a great 
short story; Blake Morrison offers 
a frank and controversial 
exploration of childhood and 
sexuality; and TbnyGould recalls 
his masochistic relationship with a 
bullying prefect in a painful 
account of his days at public 


Mr Ives’ Christinas by Oscar . : 

Hijuelos (Bloomsbury £5.99) . ; 
Unbearably sad, movingly $ 

understated novel set in New. .J 
York. The hero is an advertising.! 
executive whose modest ambitioif 
f to lead a happy and stable , 

family life. When his teenage son’ 
is murdered in particularly 1 

meaningless ciraimstanees by a 
poor young Puerto Rican, the ; 
bereaved father reveals a capacity 
for forgiveness and a moral 
stragth which are anything but 
ordinary. Don’t be put off by the 
tact that the central character is so 
uncomplicatedly good -there’s : 

nothing gratuitously sentimental., 
about this parable of grief, loss 
and atonement 
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Back to the wall 


Reunified Berlin is making heroic efforts to come to terms with its history. By Simon Calder 


T he majestic movie Wings of Desire 
is a tender portrait of humanity 
transcending the evils of a divided 
Berlin. Wim Wenders' 1987 angelic 
fantasy seizes the spirit and urges you to 
see and feel the place for yourself. But when 
you arrive in the now united city the 
search for its soul takes some baffling twists. 

The world changed on Freiheit Nadu 
( Freedom Night), 9 November 1989, when 
the crumbling East German state removed 
the vicious travel restrictions to the West 
that had kept the people prisoners of their 
ideology for 28 years. The announcement 
was buried in the news bulletin after an 
item respectfully heralding the Fourth 
Party Conference of the ruling SED - 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany. 

Considering that the child christened 
Freedom was seven years old last Sat- 
urday. there was little by way of birthday 
celebrations. Indeed, the child is by now 
unwanted - at least by some. u It would 
be better if we were still separate,” a 
Hfcssi (West Berliner) told me. "We are 
tired of paying for all the mistakes of 
Communism.'" 

“It would he better if we were still sep- 
arate.” an Ossi insisted. “We had safe 
jobs, cheap housing and good hospitals.” 
This week, unemployment in Germany 
hit four million. 

As a study in how humanity so rcad- 
ilv adapts to new circumstances. Berlin 
is' prime research material. While the 
city at the heart of Europe recovers from 
its' bvpass operation, you must expect 
some surprises. Walking north along 
Fricdrichstrassc. just as I had done 
earlv in 1989. you find the way blocked 
-just as in 1989. This time, the obstruc- 


tion isn't because you are approaching 
the door between two worlds. It is 
because someone is building the Check- 
point Charlie Business Centre on the 
grave of the DDR. 

So you have to take a wide detour, 
across what was no-man's-land, before 
getting into step again on Friedrich- 
strasse. But at least the labourers don’t 
take DM25 from you, fill your passport 
with an obliteration of arcane Gothic 
characters and -in a cold, heavy sweat - 
make you believe you have transgressed 
various articles of the East German Con- 
stitution. No: they cany on building. 

The wound that the wall created is 
being painstakingly stitched back 
together. Accordingly, the latest tourist 
attraction is the biggest building site in 
Europe. 

In Berlin, the Info Box is not the travel 
infonnation section at the end of this 
store; it is a bright red cube on stilts that 
presides like a conductor over the massed 
ranks of tower cranes busily building their 
Polsdamer Platz. 

While the cranes duck and delve into 
the foundations of Berlin, visitors to the 
Info Box may take a trip through four 
dimensions. Three physical dimensions 
are created by a succession of virtual 
reality screens which take you down the 
time line to 31 December 1999 - when 
the Sony Centre at the heart of the new 
development is due to open. As this 
electronic magic carpet whizzes you 
around, from the Filmhaus to the 
Mediattiek, you begin to see' its reso- 
nances between the vast, intimidating, 
canopied hall of the new venture and the 
architecture of the Third Reich. 


Much of the administrative Infra- 
structure that enabled Adolf Hitler’s 
regime to terrorise the world has vanished 
beneath Allied bombs or German bull- 
dozers. The Fuhrer’s bunker lies beneath 
a car park, with footballing youngsters 
unaware of the horrors that were perpet- 
rated beneath their nimble feet The 
headquarters of the Gestapo and SS sur- 
vived the war, but were flattened shortly 
afterwards - though only as far as the 
ground floor. The foundations, and the 
dungeons where victims of the secret 
police were tortured, have survived. Some 
of these ruins lie exposed in the Prinz- 
Albrecbt-Tenain, named after the Pruss- 
ian prince who built a palace on the rite, 
later commandeered by the SS. Nowadays 
this blank space seems a peculiarly rural 
flourish so close to the heart of a mod- 
ern, brash city. But what decent building 
could possibly be constructed on the ter- 
ritory of terror? 

About the only possible answer is the 
diminutive hut that now occupies one cor- 
ner of this forlorn field. The Topography 
of Terror is an exhibition hall: here, the 
horrors invoked by Heinrich Himmler 
and his fellow “armchair killers”, plus the 
Gestapo who took a viciously hands-on 
approach to their victims, are portrayed 
by sflem testimony of unemotional words 
and grainy pictures, set against the un- 
forgiving prison walls. 

Berliners are confronted constantly by 
their past. Up to 1945, millions were killed 
by a programme of Fascism directed from 
Berlin. After 1945, the city was divided by 
the conquering powers who then fought 
their proxy battles in the negotiating cham- 
ber, where frontiers were carved arbitrar- 


ily through communities, streets and lives. 

Just as the whole of Germany was split 
into American, British, French and Soviet 
sectors, so Berlin was drawn and quar- 
tered on mflitaiy maps. The Western pow- 
ers lumped their zones together and 
built a glossy new city from the ashes - 
though well away from the original centre 
(imagine a divided London re-establish- 
ing itself around the Brent Cross area, and 
yon get the idea. Not much in the way of 
tourist attractions, but plenty of space for 
shiny shops). The East became Berlin, 
Hauptstam derDDR - capital of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. Ossified (no 
pun intended) for 40 years, it was Middle 
Europe’s most atmospheric city - 
because, and in spite of, the ludicrous 
bureaucracy you had to tangle with before 
being begrudgingly admitted. 

One effect of what was cynically termed 
the anti-Fascist protection barrier was to 
keep the heart of Europe in suspended 
animation. The trick the people have 
accomplished is to breathe new life into 
the old city, while stopping short of 
killing it with capitalism. 

Now, you can amble through the mix 
of heroic and horrid architecture. Every 
now and again you catch a whiff of harsh 
tobacco smoke and rougher schnapps 
from a cafe doorway, and are reassured 
that if the person opposite wants to shop 
in the Kurfurstendamm, all she need do 
is keep walking straight through the 
Brandenburg Gate. 

Not that many people these days care 
to venture to West Beilin’s main shopping 
street. It seems bland, almost tawdry, 
compared with the grace of the avenues 
in the East Unter den Linden, the main 


thoroughfare leads one way to Paris, and 
the other to Moscow, and has picked up 
affectations of scale from both. 

Ranged along this boulevard are mas- 
terpieces like the state opera house and 
the cathedral - plus a risible relic of com- 
munism. Not the gigantic bronze statue 
of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels - 
though the comic duo look alarmingly 
pleased with themselves as they survey the 
surroundings - but the ludicrous Tfelevi- 
sion Tower, a needle sticking into space 
which resembles something you might 
find in an over-the-top cocktail. The 
bulge near the top is not maraschino 
cherry, but a cafe designed to permit East 
Germans to peer down upon their erst- 
while fellow citizens in the West. Nowa- 
days it just looks silly and vulnerable. 
Perhaps a new use will be found for it, in 
the way that other oddments of a tortu- 


ous civic history have been adapted. 

Take the Deutsche Dom. (German 
Cathedral), that marks the centre of the 
19th-century city. Like much in Berlin, it 
was devastated by Allied bombing in 
1945. The cathedral has just reopened as 
a civic museum, tracing the often terrible 
history of Berlin over die past 150 years. 
Visitors and residents step into a cylin- 
der of history that wraps itself around the 
coarse red-brick interior of the church in 
a virtuous spiral. The twisted roots of fas- 
cism are on permanent show - con- 
fronting the past just as the Info Box lets 
you look into the future at Potsdamer 
Platz. The crowning moment of the 
exhibition is simple: two television sets, 
replaying endlessly the bulletins of 9 
November 1989. On the Eastern set, a 
po-faced sermon gives no acknowledge- 
continued on page 10 


Berlin essentials 

Getting there: KLM (0181-750 9000) is 
offering a fare of £141.80 including tax, 
travelling from airports in the London 
area via Amsterdam to Tegel airport in 
Berlin. Flights from other UK airports 
are available for slightly higher feres. 

Getting around: On Berlin’s excellent 
public transport system the basic fere 
is DM 3.90 (£1.60). allowing two 
hours of travel on the S-bahn 
(suburban railway), U-bahn 
(Underground railway), buses and 
trams. The Welcome Card (24 hours 


of unlimited travel and discounts on 
attractions) costs DM 16 (£6.40). 
Better still is the DM 20 (£S) family 
card, allowing 24 hours of Lravel for 
two adults and up to three children. 

Getting advice: The German National 
Tourist Office’s UK bureau is at 65 
Curzon Street, London W1Y SNE 
(0171-493 0080), but it opens only 12 
noon to 5pm. Monday-Friday. You 
can order brochures on a premium- 
rate number, 0891 600102. 

The tetany Ttiustrated Guide to Berlin 
by Gordon McLachlan (£11.95) is a 
well-researched and entertaining guide. 
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continued firm page 9 

raent that the world has just turned 
upside down. Meanwhile, on the West- 
ern screen, the ARD newsreader cannot 
conceal his delight as he does his stum- 
bling best to read the autocue as a broad 
smile keeps encroaching, with the unmis- 
takable subliminal message that “As 
soon as I’ve finished my shift. I'm off to 
join the party at the Brandenburg Gate." 

Tbnight, though, they’re not going to 
party like it’s 1989. A trawl through the 
listings of Zittv magazine, between the 
columns of Liiste & Liebe and Fetische- 
Fantasy classifieds, revealed a paucity of 
celebration. The seven-year itch was 
being scratched only at the Volksbuhne, 
a triumphant emporium on Rosa- 
Luxemburg Platz. All the trendy things 
from East and West meet here, either in 
the Red or the Green salon. Each venue 
is comfortably retro - an easy enough 
image to maintain when all your soft 
furnishings are made in the DDR and 
therefore look as though they came 
from the Co-op, circa 1960. 

Here you are on the fringe of the Pren- 
zlauer Berg, the antidote to numerous 
Soviet incursions on the fabric of the city. 
Prim 19th-century tenements look as 
tidily bourgeois as ever they did, while the 
street level has witnessed an explosion of 
chic caffe. In a decade, this neighbour- 
hood will help Berlin reach the top of the 
league of genteel decadence once again. 

Vitality is being breathed back into the 
synagogues, too. Prenzlauer Berg was the 
core of the Jewish community untQ the 
rfn-nrffiii K wiwtaUuarh t on 9 November 1938, 
when 23 synagogues were wrecke d by the 
Nazis, along with countless Jewish proper- 
ties. The old Jewish cemetery and new syn- 
agogue are now slowly being restored. 

At last, I shall mention it the VtfelL The 
casual weekend visitor to Berlin need 
never know it ever existed, so effective has 
been the civicsurgeiy. Almost every con- 
crete inch of the 103-mile wall has been 
removed, sold off to souvenir hunters or 
reduced to rubble to build foundations for 
a new city. Only in a subdued suburb a 
few miles north of the Brandenburg 
Gate hasDieMauer- the most notorious 
symbol of the cold war - been remem- 
bered. The Mauerpark is a gentle swathe 
of green that nuzzles against the stfll-graf- 
fi ti-strewn section of wall. Here no- 
man's-iand has become everyone's play- 
ground. Giant, grown-up swings allow you 
to rise high enough to see over the wall 
and to reconcile the two halves of the city 
beneath a sky full of benign stars. As you 
swing ever higher, simple harmonic 
motion replaces the weariness with a 
sense of joyful liberation. As each swoop 
lifts you still higher, you feel like an extra 
in the next Wim Wenders film. 

I know what to call it, too: Swings of 
Desire. 
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To Berlin by Jaguar, 

On 12 October readers were invited to enter a competition to join The Independent's 
travel editor on a trip to east Germany. The method of transport: hitching. 

Simon Calder and the winner, Alison Clements, report on their journey 


T he weather forecaster had set 
the tone for the weekend early 
on Friday morning: “It’s been 
the coldest night of the winter so 
fat”. The ^raride danced from a few 
fragments of frost, and I shivered. 

This was to be a long, cold day. 

As Leonard Cohen nearly sang, 
it looked easy on paper first we 
take Rotterdam, then we take 
Berlin. We had planned a train- 
ship- train ordeal to the furthest 
east station in Holland. But the 
strange economics of inter- 
national travel meant that it was 
cheaper to hop by air to Rotter- 
dam, taking in a hot breakfast en 
mute. Hitch-bikers must suspend 
all normal human functions, such 
as eating, so this was an asset 
You can trace a straight line 
from Europe's busiest port due 
east through Osnabruck and Han- 
nover to Beilin, 430 miles of auto- 
bahn. Now ail we needed was a lift. 

Newcomers can bring a fresh 
approach to an activity. Alison 



eschewed several of the estab- 
lished conventions of hitch-hiking. 
I had not previously encountered 
the practice of w alkin g down the 
middle of the central reservation 
while thumbing a ride, nor danc- 
ing by the roadside. Nor had I 
thought of holding the destination 
board at such an angle that most 
motorists could not read it until 
they had driven past This “tease” 


certainly intrigued some drivers. 

A three-hour wait, like the one 
outside Utrecht, can serve to 
focus on supposed deficiencies. 
Alison’s declaration “I should 
have brought my daughter instead 
- everyone would stop for her” 
wasn’t the sort of thing to keep the 
spirits up. Morale was flagging 
after all, in four hours we had cov- 
ered just 40 miles. So a lift in a 


turbo-charged Audi was just what 
the hitching spin-doctor ordered. 
Hardmut came round the corner 
a moment after I had replaced the 
two failed hitching signs “ Berlin 
bate ” and “Hengelo or Arnhem” 
with one simply reading “Ger- 
many please”. The implication — 
that we were (a) British and (b) 
desperate - was not lost on him. 
He could help with a 100-mile bop 


into Germany. As we crossed the 
border, Hardmut put his foot 
down and we began hurtling east 
at 200kph. Soon the lost time was 
being replenished. 

He dropped us on the edge of 
the tangle of autobahnen in the 
Ruhr, where Dortmund runs into 
Essen and hitchers run into trou- 
ble. Beriin was 300 miles beyond, 
and the sun was setting fast Being 


stuck, all night at this hrecss- 
blown Bostplm seemed inevitable. 
What we needed was a Berliner ■ 
delivering a brand-new Nissan to 
a customer, who could converse 
elegantly in English, and take us . 
straight to the heart of Berlin: The 
red-and-white numberplate sig* - 
nifying a trade driver puHed up. 
Hello. Raif. • • 

In contrast with the 12-hour, 
three-lift race across Europe, the 
return journey involved seven 
hops and took two hours longer. . 
It also cost £20. It was by train. 

On the journey back I defended 

the concept of hitch-hiking against 
some intensive lobbying from M- 

son. She thought the competition 
prize should have been a flight to 
Berlin. 

“I didn’t mind it, but Iwouldn t 
let my daughters do it" Alison s 
daughters, Sarah and Emma, arc 
23 and 26 years old respectively. 

SC 
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‘One advantage of hitch-hiking is meeting interesting people ... but I’d rather have spent the time in Berlin’ 


W ithin an hour of leaving 
Rotterdam Airport we 
had flagged down our 
first knight in shining paintwork. 
Between describing his various 
homes and the refit of his yacht, 
Franz outlined his policy on hitch- 
hiking. He always picked people 
up, he said, to repay the lifts he 
had received as a student. Indi- 
cating the sumptuous leather 
upholsteiy of his Jaguar, he said: 
“I think it is also nice for them to 
ride in such a car”. You bet it was. 
However, he dropped us on the 
wrong side of Utrecht, where we 
had our longest wait for a lift 
Lift two also featured a quality 
car, this time an Audi driven by 
German businessman Hardmut. I 
was beginning to warm to the idea 
of hitch-hiking. I hadn't fancied 


riding in a lorry driver's cab, 
though I had taken the precaution 
of packing a few Yoritie bars. 

Lift three was a hitchhiker’s dream. 
Hardmut had dropped us off in the 
middle of nowhere, and the tem- 
perature was dropping by the sec- 
ond.^ Then Ralf stopped and offered 
to take us all the way to Berlin. He 
even dropped us at a handy S-hahn 
station. Thirteen horns after my one 
breakfast and Simon’s two, we were 
sampling a cheap tourist menu at a 
Berlin restaurant. 

Hitch-hiking was an interesting 
and occasionally hair-raising expe- 
rience. I bad to dose my eyes 
when Hardmut's speedo topped 
200km. Second-hand car dealer 
Ralf was delivering a Nissan with 
almost nothing on the dock; the 
speedometer seemed mysteri- 


ously to have been disconnected. 
One advantage of hitch-hiking is 
meeting interesting people. Franz 
was in heavy-duty removals, trans- 
porting anything from reactors to 
submarines. Hardmut, from the 
former West Germany, revealed 
a philosophical approach to the 
problems which have followed 
unification. “I think in 30 years no 
one knows about the DDR. It 
needs time.” Astonishingly, Ralf, 
from the former East Germany, 
seemed indifferent to his new- 
found freedom. “A lot of people 
want the wall back,” he told us. 
We celebrated the anniversary of 
the wall coming down, and my 
birthday, in the company of a jolty 
little band of people we had met 
at our hostel. An all-night session 
was ruled out, as we had to leave 


the hostel at 6.30am to catch a train 
bade to Rotterdam. Or more pre- 
cisely, several trains. A special 
weekend deal allows up to five 
people to travel anywhere in Ger- 
many for about £14. At the Ger- 
man borderwe crossed toHengelo 
and took another tram to Rotter- 
dam and stayed in a youth- hostel 
where the air in the dormitory was 
heavy with the scent of dopt ft was 
too late for dinner, which would 
have been the first meaTof the day. 
I ate a packet of crisps. 

And the final reckoning? The cost 
of train tickets on the return leg, 
plus the flight to Rotterdam, was 
about the same as a direct flight 
to Berlin. Hitching and investigat- 
ing the rail system had saved pre- 
cisely nothing and cost about 20 
hours' travelling time. Fd rather 



Alison on the road 

have spent the time in Beriin. 
Despite Sunon’s claims that hitch- 
hiking is character building. I 
wouldn't do it again. I would, how- 


ever, visit Beriin, . perhaps on ihc 
10th anniversary of unification 
wtanGermafiy’s new captalshoukl 
have become s coherent whole , 
dty. By then perhaps the supply of 
pieces of wall, still available in 
tacky souvenir shops throughout 
the city, may have dried up. 

My most pervasive memory of 
Beriin is a park created in what 
was no-man's-land. Alongside a 
• remaining sectioa of the wall; 
large-scale smogs allow adults to 
soar through the air. untram- 
melled by the constraints of offi- 
cialdom. These swings are not for ? 6 
children. "I feel liberated,” said 
Simon, working his legs enthusi- 
astically. ”1 think that's the point” 

I told him. 
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Socialise around 
Cmema/Arts events in 
causal London 
Tel: 0181 800 4822 
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138 Lordship Road 
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NOTICE TO 
READERS 

The Independent cannot 
■ guarantee 
respondents will receive 
a reply when answering 
advertisements on this 
page, although we hope 
that as a matter of 
courtesy they will. 

When making contact 
with people for the first 
time it is advisable to 
meet in a public place 
and la a member or 
your family or misted 
friend know where you 
will be. 

We would advise readers 
and advertisers to 
exercise caution when 
giving out personal 
details. This wit] be 
respected by genuine 
respondents. . 
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Home interviews and 
professional skills lend to 
tailor made introductions. 
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THE DUMER CLUB (Eat. *88). Tbs 
nattora only eountiywtde dining 
chib lor unattached prtrfea- 
■SRlftmhi— people sgsd 28+. 
Tab (01244) 350537. BuaWoaa 
opportunWea alar “~ 

(012*4) S488TB. 

AQOOO WOMAN, lovfcig and idnd, 
. pretty, ptaytul, mtHlg e n t, cuftaafl 
soaks Mamlnded praL partner. 

40’a-SO* In S.E. Box No lrl679. 
ATTRACTIVE FEMALE. 41. antes 
theatre, ennoarta, co u ntryl e a. 
S ei f cartng. romanSc . adn sctUT' 
OW M, 4080. SW. Boa No M738. 
TTTANIA, 42, SEBO BOTTOM, tor 
love and laufpttar. Bax No tt737. 
WARM ARTY Feeefcs tefl M 4840 
tar wa»g Mke A magic umi n att*. 
HerWLondon. Box No Irt738. 
n* A WARM HEARTS} profes- 
etaneJ worm. 50, relocated 
SXondon, nVeataB Menttatoeigb- 
boura, end hoping lo find e male 
companion to mekeSacty come 
allveL Lets explore logetfMr and 
make the Cbya seem aaonar. Box 
No in 738. 

UNCWVENUONAL CREATIVE F 
43 wann eaqnotog atoaedva eBn 
torae mutac books the arts tood 8 
vrtne. Seef M eoiAmataftovor. 
S.Y«Rs. Photo apprJttx No 
lri 7 U 5 . 

DONT ANY MSI IN Scotland read 
toe Independent? EngBahtamaleb 
Edbitxvph, taUsh, 45, attodlva. 
Busy Me but n ee de more. You? 
Ben No 1:1722. 

IEOLATHJ COTTAGE AND |ungla 
to Ware. Widower, 70, poM-gract- 
uats, SMTiHrMIred, IN nd aettva. 
Seeks an educated sfbn lady, 
aedva, 50-65 vra old, toehara 
wortrandposMblefaturs. Would 
SMt country low. nwaca 
ratogee or ouHrmfEar. Photo 
PteNLBORNO 181741 . 

CLAIRE OP POSTMARK CHESTER 
& Ctayd. Ptsaae write egMn,«e 
wist tofc. TeVAddras*. Bn No 
MSB. 

PROresamNAL POIALE, 45, busy 
aothe BTeatyfe, QSOH, orVoyn 

kuigMsr. muaic, coontryside^ and 
anfttog toa dog. WLTM an fnter- 
asdng, N/3 pruJ, man, 40-55. 
Photo Ptaaaa, Box No Hr! 742. 
SQUASH PLAYER / MOUN- 
TAINEER, understudy to Sid The 
Seta*. aaake a ntoa 
Bettahteloncton tai» - No fatfea 
or GuarOtan nadam. Box No 
1 : 1743 . 

GAY.Z7 YH OLD, protrrnrt. QSOH. 
tenofewma. cycling, asOng od, 
*w*ta- Seeks aimSar mate tor 
ton and poastoto rMadonaMp. 
London weo. Bn No IH744. 


Mammas’ n’Pappas 

Educated ladies who 
combine career with home 
and child; professwoal 

and executive gentlemen 
A definitive dientolc 
for the discerning 
‘now in our 17th year' 

0181-769 6805 


FEMALE. YOUNG 44, tato laughter 
and wantoh. t ea k t rt i te w rxnnn 
far MandeMphelaaontoto. Devon. 
Bac No 1:1738. 

LOVING, PRETTY, SUM. tong- 
hatred prof, female. Lovee travel, 
wBdnB pncL hMs), the aria. ate. 
8£. but mohSe. Saaks goodtook- 
ing, warm, cultured hunkt 38-48. 
Photo ptoaae. Brae no L-1721. 


LIVELY MINDED 50 YR OLD F 
seeks nude companion 50's to 
explore Lcta (recent move). Bax 
No Cl 723. 
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For&w* Colour brochuro 
Phono 0403 983067 
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Pax 01379488799 
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CONGRATULATIONS!! 

We are delighted to hear from all the 
couples who have met and married 

through Independent Hearts. 

Wishing you and all our 
other advertisers every 
success and happiness for 
the future. 

independent HEARTS 


FULL GROWN MAN. 47, old 
enough to know how to naat a 
tady 8 young anough to ahow R. 
Lovee rrvuatc, sport, and Be. 
N e e d s Svety lady with own mind. 


South East an 
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To advertise in this section 
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Etiadda a 
kouen. for sailors 

Life ac sea bas always pot ptetson on 
naval Limdics. By making 3 donation 
nr leaving a legacy to Royal Sadon* _ 
Res» now you can help in provide a 
‘home from home* and QiruriaA.cire 
fur nilorc and then- famiik*. Pfcase 
send for details of legacy giving, or. 
make your donation to: 

Royal Sailors' Retu Dept. LOSt, 
FREEPOST PT202, .. • 

S St George's Bunam Centre 

PORTSMOUTH POl 3VY 

Telephone Nm O170929S8S2 
Repwtnl Chanty No. 2J8748| 


TSf tm a. fftyidtow: 

You've seen what the treatment for leukaemia 
can do. Debra will never forget it. She'S fought 
and she s won. But while people like Debra ore 
fighting they need support, and their families 
need support. Leukaemia CARE lends its caring 
supf ? ir l h ,r \ 5 ° w *ys * befriending; providing 
/i/T»ted assistance for hospital visiting; caravan 

3 , rZ! da £ and other relat9d c «ts. Care for the 
31.000 sufferers - many of them so your*} - and 
care for those who watch over them. 
If you care , help us to care for them. 
The 


Leukaemia CARE# 

SaoiPty 


— SociPty 

U Kimjfbher Court (SBNL), Venny Bridge. Exeter. Devon EK4 i uni " 
Tel: B1392 464W8 Registered Chanty 2594B3 
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the music of time 


The 0 Brien family visits the World of Mechanical Music in Gloucestershire 


The venue 

,° f 1 ^ echaniral Music is a tiny 
SaDn^mf 1 ’’ ge v teel room crammS 
Butthe^- y sombre old instruments. 

SvK S5 f" C,,ed with a " «ston- 
K r ; ln S v Jncty of sounds as the euide 

^f a f <**« to life - bajrel «S£ 

SSSS 1 b ft. polyphon. automaton, 

famill an eccentric extended 

farruly of magmfi cent music raachines 

inJ 1 5nrf C rrS 1 o n Mon & to Ke:ith Hard ' 
ES»? - c ,ff Burnetl > both horologists. 

15 Eu . r °P e s teadiqg authority on 
cylinder- and disc-playing musical boxes. 

The tour traces the development of 
mechanical music from 18th-century cylixi- 
der boxes to a magnificently mellow Thir- 
ties tMG hand-made gramophone. The 
most prized piece is a Steinway concert 
. piano with a Welle reproducing mechan- 
ismthat plays exact performances. 

The automata are equally entertaining 
- a non loses his head to a lion tamer, Joey 
me clown strapes a bow across his violin, 
l he collection of clocks is displayed in a 
small annexe which is currently being 
redecorated. 

L The visitors 

Sarah O'Brien, a ceramics specialist with 
Sotheby's, and her husband, Charlie, head 
of iVth-centuiy paintings at Bonham's, 
took their children, Alice, eight, and 
George, six. 

Sarah: There was a really good combina- 
tion of attractive objects, good music, inter- ■ 
esting history and an entertaining guide. I 
was concerned that Alice and George 
would get bored being talked to by a guide 
in one small room, but they loved iL . 

The music included old favourites like 
"Rule Britannia”, the "Ride of the 
Valkyries” and tunes by Scott Joplin. I liked 
the way each instrument was put in its his- 
torical context: how many months’ salary 
it would cosl to buy, and what room it may 
have been played in, and when. It was the 
social history that maintained my interest; 
the mechanical history lost me. I would 
have liked a small guide book explaining 
the basics of how things worked because 
ihere was so much to take in. 

Charlie: The museum is run by genuine 
enthusiasts. I was glad the guide showed 
us the instruments chronologically to give 
a sense of development from the 18th cent- 
ury to the present 

. The. Cafe Orchestrian was in its original 
condition, unrestored and unpolished; 
just as it would have been sitting in the caffi 
with people bumping into it, pouring beer 
and wine over it 

The Steinway concert piano impressed 
me most. To be able to sit and hear a con- 



An eccentric extended family: the World of Mechanical Music 


cert performance given by the Polish com- 
poser Paderewski. long dead, was a real 
treat If was quite eerie to see the keys mov- 
ing on their own, but fasdnatuigiowatch. 


George: The tour was just the right length. TKq fits'*] 
I didn’t get bored but I did sit down near 1 1 Ucai 


Alice: It was a very small museum but there 
was lots to see. Most of aH I liked the musi- 
cal boxes. My favourite was a lovely one 
Queen Victoria gave to an Indian maha- 
raja. It was really big with a huge cylinder 
in it, lots of shining bells and a singing bird 
sitting in a son of forest 


get 

the end. I understood what the man was 
•saying some of the time, not always, but I 
enjoyed.it Some of the music made me 
want to dance. Lknew the William TeH over- 
ture because we sing it at home when we 
are in a hurry to get to school. 

I liked the little musical snuff box most 
of all, with the singing bird in it When the 
music stopped he had to go back in really 
quickly before the lid snapped down. 


Keith Harding’s World of Mechanical 
Music, The Oak House, High Street, 
Northleach, Gloucestershire (01451 
^ISljrNorJhleach is just off the A40, 
between Oxford and Cheltenham. 
Access: There is a small car park behind 
the museum. Entrance to the museum is 
through the shop. Disabled access. 
Opening times: Daily 10am -6pm, closed 
■Christmas Day. Last tour 5pm. Private 


Photograph: John Lawrence 

groups of more than 10 people can make 
evening appointments. • 

Admission: Adults, £5; OARs and students, 
£4; children, £150; family ticket. £12.50. 
Shop: Excellent selection of gifts: 
antique docks and musical boxes, con- 
temporary automata, cuckoo clocks, 
brain-teasers. 

Toilets: The museum toilets show signs of 
age; use the public toilets in main square. 

Catherine Stebbings 


‘Are we 
nearly there? 1 

A weekly round-up for 
outings for children 

T bc pantomime season swings 
into action at the end of 
November. Since pantos are 
perennially popular, especially 
during the school holidays, if you 
plan to treat the family it s best to 
book as early as possible. 
Otherwise it could be a case of 
“Oh no you don't”. 

Cinderella, Bristol Old Vic: 

1 Billed as “a traditional family 
. pantomime”, complete with ’ 
song, dance and audience 
partidpation. Ir runs from 5 
December to 25 Januarv. Box 
office: 0117 9S77S77. ’ 

Jack and the Beanstalk, New 
Theatre, Cardiff: Sue Pollard 
takes centre stage in this tale of a 
young lad, his mother, and his 
magical plant. From 14 
December to 25 Januarv. Box 
office: 01222 87SS89 ’ 

The Wizard of Oz, Citizens 
Theatre, Glasgow: More 
children's theatre than panto, 
with many of the populars from 
the MGM film. From 3 
December to IS Januarv. Box 
office: 0141 4290022 

Beauty and the Beast, Theatre 
Royal Stratford East: Suitable 
for all ages - the beast is large 
but not scary. From 30 
November to 25 January, at 
2.15pm and 7.15pra (with a few 
exceptions). Box office: 01S1-534 
0310 

Dick Whittington, Tameside 
Hippodrome: Plenty of chance 
for the audience to join in the 
fun as Dick becomes a worthy 
dtizen. From 20 December to 12 
January. Box office: 01 61-308 
' 3223 

Cinderella, Oldham Coliseum: 
Another chance to see the Ugly 
Sisters get their comeuppance. 
From 29 November to 1 1 
January. Box office: 0161- 
6242829 

Dick Whittington, Salisbury 
Playhouse: From 7 December to 
11 January, 2.15 pm and 7.15pm. 
Box Office: 01722 320333 

Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, Mayflower Theatre, 
Southampton: Guest 
appearances from Chris 
Akabusi, Lionel Blair - and Mr 
Blobby. From 19 December to 
9 February. Box office: 01703 
711811 

Philippa Czemin 
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something to declare 


Picture this Bargain of the week 


’ i 


Are you proud of your travel 
photographs? Would you like 
to see them on display to the 
public? If the answer to these 
two questions is yes then you 
should enter the Wanderlust 
phoio travel competition, 
sponsored by The 
Independent and Canon. The 
winner will receive £1.000- 
worth of camera equipment 
and the best 25 entries will be 
displayed at Destinations 
■*>7. to" be held in London’s 
Olympia from 6 to 9 February 
next year. 

All entries must be 
accompanied by an offieial 
entry form - which you can 
cel by sending a stamped 
addressed envelope to 
Wanderlust (Photo 
Competition). PO Box 183-, 
Windsor. Berkshire SL4 6YP. 


The fares war on scheduled services 
to Spain that has been rumbling all 
year enters the final straight with a 
£104 offer from Iberia (0171-830 
0011). 

The Spanish airline is selling 

True or false 

Richard Branson wishes you a happy 
birthday? 

True, providing you are flying on a 
Virgin Atlantic flight on ■ 

(don't forget about Lhe 
check, when any subterfuge will be 
uncovered) ana a friend has tipped 
off the airline. He or she will have to 
call the Special Assistance 
Department on 01293 747691, 
between two days and two months in 
advance. The options include an on- 
board anniversary announcement, a 
cake, champagne or chocolates - 
though only the first of these is free. 


return tickets at this (tax inclusive) 
fare from Heathrow to Barcelona 
or Palma de Mallorca, or from 
Gatwick to Madrid. You must book 
at least three days in advance and 
stay away on a Saturday night 



Visitors’ book 

Rotterdam youth hostel 

Sitting down, chilling out, 
playing pool and eating 
Munchies- It's a hard life, but 
I’ll struggle on - Catherine 
O'Doherty. Limerick. 

I didn’t know what to expect of 
Rotterdam, but I certainty 
wasn't disappointed. My 
favourite bar is Rotown (at 
Nieuwe Binnenweg 19]: great 
atmosphere, nice people - 
David Gunning, London. 

Make sure you visit the Dizzy 
jazz cafe! -Anon [ but quite 
possibly the proprietor of the 
cafi}. 

Travel: I have seen the moon 
shine on the other side of the 
world. I am different now - 
Mason. USA. 


Trouble spots 

Caribbean caution 

Haiti: Driving in Haiti is a 
hazardous free-for-all, but some 
find it exhilarating. The streets 
are narrow, with many sharp 
bends. Vehicles swerve 
unexpectedly to avoid potholes. 
Cars often don’t stop in an 
accident, so, to avoid paying the 
high insurance excess, keep a 
pen and paper handy to take 
down a number if necessary - 
Caribbean Islands Handbook 
1997 (Footprint, £14.99). 

Jamaica: the US State 
Department says: "crime is a 
serious problem in Kingston" 
and urges visitors to exercise 
caution if travelling to the 
Jamaican capital. Since January, 
there have been more than 750 
murders on the island. 

Barbados (above): there are 
fewer hucksters on the main 
beaches these days, but you will 
probably be offered the 
traditional array of services, 
including hair-braiding, tropical 



shirts and African carvings. 
They can be very persistent 
(and quite persuasive) when 
they get going - from The 
Southeastern Caribbean by 
James Henderson (Cadogan, 
£9.99). 

The Windward Islands: if you 
hear a hurricane is on the way, 
find the strongest concrete 
bunker you can find and shelter 


in it with everyone else. If it all 
goes quiet at the height of the 
storm, then you are in the eye: 
batten down the hatches 
because it will start again in a 
few minutes - Discover 
Dominica (free tourist guide) 

Dominica: avoid walking 
deserted streets at night. Walk 
with a companion. Avoid drug 
pushers - Ibid. 
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A week away from £395.00 


A Special Announcement 

An Autumn Visit to Southern Africa 

including 6 nights at tirte 5-star deluxe MeMes Hotel & optional visits to Victoria Falls & Game Par 

F or seven departures only we shall be operating a 
special flight at an especially low tariff to the lovely 
city of Harare, with its fine museums housing the 
artefacts of David Livingstone. We have a small 
number of seats available oyer the period allowing 
us to makes special offer oi six nights in the famous 
and 5-star dduxeMe ikies HoteL 
- Besides visiting the many sights in andaround 

Harare there are a host of excursion possibilities to 

the nearin’ game reserves and the highland areas 
such as Leopard's Rock. Excur&iwis can be booked 

in ashance to the tourist areas oflhe famous Victoria 

Falls Iby airl and the Bally Vaughn Came Park. 

* Alternatively you may wish to hire a car and explore 
thecountry independently. 

This is an unique opportunity to visit southern 
Africa at a fraction of the normal tariff. The price 
.indudes return flights from London Gatwick to 
Harare, transfers and six nights' accommodation. 

FI ightsare by non-stop, wide-bodied, scheduled seat 
configured Boeing 767 aircraft. 

THEMEIKLES HOTEL, HARARE 
Voted Africa's finest hotel. Mrikies is centrally 
located in Harare. It has a host of public facilities 



including a swimming pool, a number of tine re 
taurants. a coffee shop, trawl desk for local excu 
sions and shops, the guest rooms are all air-com 
honed with lull facilities including TV. 

DEPARTURE DATES & PRICES 

1996Tuesdays - per person in a twin 

Ncw26£395- Dec 10£420- Dec31£M5 
Jon7.14£430-Jan21.2S£425 
Single room supplemental 95 


reunioinr9MUnnih».S>UfH'- JttummwUitfCi.il ■ 
Heikln Hotel. Not tadoded’ jrpml ins. I raw] msurjiK*. i*cuim 

pmCiaiTinH'.mubidlntnetotuji^'Tn'iruk-raiejniliJhiiJutjndji 

All prica at ^tieet lo duafr £ kaafehiai toxpted »nb$Kl tp i 
Cto£tin»*f BaaUag. i 0 |*Bfwfakii bmriMt on nquaL 

0171-6161000 


w 


VOYAGESJUl£S VERNE 
2 1 Dorset Square, london NW 1 6QG 

Travel PnwnolWaUiL ABTAV1661 ATOL8S3B 

Interact bfltr^wmt.yivxDJik 
Our offiewar* open forldtt'hwierprfnalionsMWblaxv 
ftamioftpmamijt weekends 9am to5pm. Forpfftwulallei 
iiurutiktihMusiiKSamlii.VmHiiiMlaianiflIv. 
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W e emerged from the cool dense- 
ness of the jarrah forest to be 
greeted by Michael and a brew 
of tea. We could smell the tea, 
spiced with a handful of gum 
leaves, as it heated up in a blackened billy. 
Meanwhile, the smoke from the fire helped 
to keep the flies at bay. “The gum leaves are 
traditional,'' said Michael. “Gives it a bit of 
a kick." 

Tills was just one interlude on a section of 
Western Australia's first long-distance trail, 
the 1,000km Bibbuimun Track, stretching 
from Perth down to Albany on the Southern 
Ocean. 

The track has been named after the Bib- 
buimun, a tribe of Aborigines who once 
inhabited the south-west corner of Western 
Australia, and we were following a mythical 
aboriginal snake - the VtaugaJ. Legend has it 
that when large number of the Bibbuimun 
people fell from grace, the true believers were 
saved from a great flood when the Creator, 
in the form of a Waugai, pointed the way to 
safety. Today, the Waugai is the waymark sign, 
appearing every 200 metres - so there’s little 
chance of getting lost 
It was safely leading us on a 20km stretch 
from Hoffman's Mill, near the thriving dairy 
town of Harvey, south the Stirling Dam. 

The boiling billy fitted the Aussie stereo- 
type, and so did Michael, an easy-going 
fanner who had built his own house from mud 
bricks and was earning a bit of extra money 
as our driver, taking us to and from the Bib- 
buimun back. 

But we hadn’t been prepared for the Aus- 
tralian bush we encountered - not the scrubby, 
windblown terrain of so many films, but a lush 


variety of trees and vivid native wildfiowers 
along the length of the track. 

That first day, we walked through a spec- 
tacular forest with stately eucalyptuses rising 
as high as 40 metres. We found ourselves in 
a flowering, green world of tea tree, showy bot- 
tle brush, green kangaroo paw and grass tree, 
with its distinctive shaggy topknots. 

The sun was starting to dip and the shad- 
ows lengthened as we wearily followed the 
track through an area of wattle where the yel- 
low flowers had withered to a crumbly brown. 
We were not prepared for the almost primeval 
sight that met us when we rounded a bend and 
reached the end waters of the Stirling Dam. 
There stood starlg skeletal trees, looking as 
if they were holding their arms outstretched 
in protest years after their land bad been 
flooded. 

Our second walk on the Bibbuimun was fur- 
ther south near the timber town of Pember- 
ton and the start of even mightier forests - 
those of karri, the third largest tree in the 
world. We felt insignificant as we followed the 
well-marked trade, with the silver grey trunks 
of the trees soaring up around us. 

The undergrowth is different here. Instead 
of the tea tree perfume, we enjoyed the scent 
of Western Australian peppermint and iden- 
tified a different range of bush shrubs and flow- 
ers as well as other kinds of wattle and bot- 
tlebrush, orchid-like trigger plants and several 
yellow-and-red cowslip orchids jus: coming in 
bloom in November, 

It was here, basking on the banks by the 
orchids, that we encountered our first snake, 
a four -foot dugite, one of Western Australia's 
poisonous reptiles. This sleek specimen 
merely slithered away into the undergrowth 


Beyond the timber town, of Pemberton is a country of karri forests and bush shrubs 


lying behind a prominent mud castle built by 
wood ants. 

The trail took us by old railway tracks, 
where, during the logging operations of Twen- 
ties, wood-burning engines used to haul mas- 
sive karri logs to the Pemberton sawmills. *ITie 
karris are indeed giants and can reach heights 
of more than 80 metres. On a day off from 
trekking, we visited one of the roost famous 
karris - the Gloucester Tree, a 60m fire look- 
out named after a former Governor General 
of Australia. 

One of the attractions of the Bibbuimun is 
that for the foot-sore, it is not hard to find 
things to do on one's day off. We refreshed 
ourselves at one of the well-established winer- 
ies, Cullens, where we sat at a scrubbed 
wooden table sipping fruity wines while the 
vineyard’s friendly mongrel sat under our 
bench, ever hope fill of being fed. 

In reality, however, it was never difficult to 
respond to the lure of the track, where none 
of the walking is difficult and there are very 
few uphill sections. 

Steady bushwalking takes you into the 


heart of a territory that would have been famil- 
iar to the early settlers. They, too, would have 
walked through the jarrah and the karri 
forests and would probably been as impressed 
as we were by the sight of the wildfiowers, 
kookaburras, brilliant kingfishers, lizards, 
snakes and wandering emus. 

For more information about die Bibbuimun 
trade contact Jesse Brampton, Project Office, 
c/o Calm, PO Box 104, COMO, Western Aus- 
tralia (0061 9 334 0265); or the Federation of 
Bushwalking Clubs 0061 9 457 4757 
Safety: Walkers heed to be well equipped 
Stretches of the track are far from civilisation 
and lonely. It's hot in the day but cold at nighL 
Common sense rules apply. Ensure that some- 
body knows your starting and finishing points 
and times. Local offices of Calm will help. 
Climate: Maximum temperatures are 30C 
from December to March with a year-round 
minim um rarely below 10C Rainfall is light- 
est from November to March (20mm and 
below) and heaviest from May to August 
(I30mm to 180mm). 


PHOTOGRAPH: ROBERT HARDING 


The Bibbuimun Track 

Though the Bibbuimun Thick will not be finished until the. 
end of 1997, the idea behind it has been around for more: 
than a quarter of a century. The first length was compl eted f 
in 1974 and, as part of Australia's Bicentennial Trails Ph> j 
grammes, stretches were realigned in 198S and the tract ; 
extended south to Walpole. • j 

Progress, however, has recently been faltering. The man j 
who is now working to pul the new track firmly on the map 1 
is Jesse Brampton, director of the Bibbuimun project for. 
Western Australia's Department of Conservation and Land 
Management (Calm). j 

A bush walker, who has conquered the mighty North j 
American Appalachian Trail, he set out to walk the disused , 
and overgrown Bibbuimun Track in the late Eighties. It left j 
him with a sense of disappointment. “When people go bush 
walking, they don’t want to walk into logging or mining oper-. 
ations; they want to walk in the bush, experience different 
kinds of terrain and have a sense of adventure." 

A chance meeting with Calm gave him the opportunity 
to do something about it. 
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Special Interest Holidays 


RAMBLERS 1997 = REAL HOLIDAYS 

The brochure you hove been waiting for is here. 1 

140 REAL HOLIDAYS - die most mouthwatering selection of holidays imaginable 
spanning the world. Walking, easy to lough choices in Norway: the Alps. Dolomites. 
Pyrenees, Spain, Slovenia, Prance. Italy, Czech. Poland, tbnupl and lots more; outside 
Europe too. Ireks in Nepal and the Alps. Tough mountain hut trips in Austria. Great 
exploring holidays, walking and sightseeing throughout Europe, Middle and Far East. 

S. Africa, N & S America. New 7e ala nd and Australia. A huge choice of REAL bafeiavs. 
Ail small escorted parties, tourist class accommodation. Mostly scheduled Sights; 

A some holidays to France and Ireland by coach — and aU backed 

by 50 yean of experience. Please request a brochure. 

5™ Ramblers Holidays 

HOLJDgg Box 43. Welwyn Garden, AL8 6PQ 

m^W ^®h01707 331133 Fax: 01707 333276 

E-mail: ranhokfoMiaLpipex^rom 

Moimtmn Tratfdf^n.- j 1 1 Travel Services 
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Corsica 


SIMPLY CORSICA. 1997 brochure 
out now. Discover thn Mwfltar- 
ranean's best-kept secret , an 
Island of glorious beaches and 
ipecttailo! mountains, untar- 
nished by mass tourism. Villas 
wWt pool*. ssbsMo cottages, 
mountain auberyea and ayflsfi 
hauls. Call 0181 90S 9333. AST* 
VI 337 ATOL 1922 AITO 


Eastern Europe 


PRAGUE, VIENNA, BUDAPEST and 
Slovakia. CMil pensions, hotels 
& apt*. Oochocs (01706) B23689. 
PRAGUE/CRACOW. Hotels fm 
ClSpppn. FSghte bn Cl 59 (agent's 
ATOL 4093). 01543 2577 77 


TYance 


Villas & Cottages 

Coast or Country 


Many with 
t P™*» 


Best Value Luxury j 

Mobile Homes 

On 4-Star Sites — 


MANY PRICES | 
REDUCED FOR 1997 

(01903) 748123 

4BTa ai m I | 

CHEZ NOUS "87 Out Now. Sava 
Money Book DlreawtUi 1700 pri- 1 
vote awnera of nl typos at hotttey 
property In France. Cby Breaks, 
Ferry Deals, Pmch: 0149*682503. 
S .FRANCE, CStET. 20m Mad. 
Pyrenees. Town houaa In HvNy 
oW centra. Siesta B. Vary reason- 
OW. 01458 446505. 

SW FRANCE Farmhouses with 
pools. Tom at Gsronm 5 La 
Boom. 01954 261431 . ATTOAETA 


F, ANNUAL YfOFILDWJDetrertltoste- 
anco covers you for 395 days 
duration. Inctudas Cl .DOT ,000 
■nodteal, phis baggage. Optional 
amres ovakabie. Underwritten at 
Uoyds. Oirty CZ70 per parson. For 
further details can Marcus Hearn 
A Co. quoting -385 Pofcy" on 0171 
7393444. 


France 


Luxury 
Self-Drive 
Camping &t Mobile 
Home Holidays From 

murrotnont £95 f| 


MANY PRICES HELD! 

PLUS SPECIAL FERRY OFFERS 
• LOW DEPOSIT OF :C 30 
•FREE FRIENDS c. FAMILY 
FERRY CROSSING 

•CIO HOVEPSPEED 
DUTY FREE VOUCHER 


Traditional holiday 
properties of character 
and quality in 
France and Corsica. 
Many with pool. 
FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 
RING (0990) 143681 
QUOTE REF: F0M 
Or write tn Dept. F094. fy 
Va cannm ea Campafinc, 

s/Mz 

RH20 1QD. ^-JM£=e3 



Farm house® & VRae 
ad over France 
Autumn. Chrlncmad A 1997 

01408 878587 

l 5mnnore, Satan 3032 SON J 


C a unpa g n c N 

oxBiwin .Milan 


Quauy ifln and congca in 
Um rant lowly mi of Franca. 
Mansions w* a pods and laanis cts, 
nwrtde pmpanea cottages. vtoge 
hoiaas and a rfftxte peanut 
OardogmLat 
Prevenea Languedoc 

1987 BROCHURE AVAILABLE 
Sf7Hurtj(ARd.Lon<taiW6flOH 
ATOL 2334 ABTOT5Q30 


GASCONY, Nr Audi. Spacious, 
■unny QHo In 1BC Farmhouse. 
Urge Garden. Cental Mating, 
nrarmeas i hr. Sleepe 2-4. Iran 
E200p.nr. Tal 01ZZ5 722408 


E you wish to advertise in this 
section please telephone the 
Travel "feam on 0171 293 2222 


SPRING FLOWERS, breathtaking 
views 0 empty beaches. Di9eoi«r 
Western Crete bora sic vfllnges 
houses. Pu re C rete (0180 780 
0879. ATOL Z757. 

GRECOF1LE7 FILOXENIA For tha 
discerning, truly, quieter Greece. 
(01 422) 375999. ATOL 2B1 7 AITO. 

SIMPLY CRETE 1997 brochure oul 
now. Escape Ihe m ai l ab e am and 
experience the real Crete. 
Restored country cottages, riBas 
with private pools, quality apart- 
ment* and (amity-fun hotels, plus 
Island Wandering and Special 
Interest Hofldays. 0181995 9323 
AEfTA VI 337 AT0L1922 ATTO 

SIMPLY IONIAN 1997 brochure out 
now. Paxos, Corfu, Leflcos. 
Mogantel, Ithaca, Cophalonla, 
Zankynthos. Quk H easentlally 
Grade hoSdays away hem the 
mainstream. Vinos with private 
pools, tamlymai hotels 8 seaside 
cottages In boauUtui. unapoBt 
teutons, phis SpedaSst Interest 
Holidays. 0181 995 9323 ABTA 
V1337 ATOL 1922 AITO 


Traditional farmhouses, 
nllaj and apartments io 
half's preaJert regions. 
FREE COLOUR BROCHURF 

RING (0990) 143683 
QUOTE IIH Or write m 
KicjiLsr m India. Dtps 1056, 


Wat Sum RHiOlQD. 

VACANZE IN ITALIA 


IDYUJC ITALY, vfflas, tarnteousas. 
castles, hotels, the complete 
■a ta ettan. Bridgewater's Toscana. 
9161 707 8795. ABTA 00219 

SIMPLY TUSCANY 8 UMBRIA. Tra- 
flHtonal country vflla apa rt m e nts 
with pool and naxtMe. twpln 
hoksayu Iteturtvg cbamSrrq. InD- 

mate haute. Pm* special interest 

HoMays and short breaks to Flo- 
rence. Pfaasacafl 0181 895 9323- 
ASIA V1337 ATOL 1322 AITO. 


Portugal 


Holiday properties ihroagboot 
fly imtddbeiuinl teh 


FREE COLOUR 
MOCWntE 

RING 

<09*0)14302 
QUOTE KF Pill 


* 


^ VILLAS, 

S APARTMENTS 

High Season^ 


101993 700600 


VINTAGE PORTUGAL Cottages 
i with pools in unspoR North. 1997 
Brochure. 01954 261431. AITO i 
ATOL 2787 ABTA V5S43 


c-orM iiairttrai. tigM 
SEES? nuttiiHB 

SPAIiV m 

Traditional 
cun n try houses, villas 
anil opart raents in 
counlrrolric Sputa and 

PonufiaJ. 

razz CO LOOS UtOCHOlI 
KING (0990) 1436*2 
# Vt'OTK BET E*teM art 


CASAS CAKTABRICAS. For 1937 1 
bnadi at cottage holkteys In beau- 
tttuL unspofit regions of N. Spain 
& Portugal Tel (01223) 328721 , 
AITO. 

ANDALUSIA HoOday cottage ki 
beautiful Atpu)arras region south 
of Grenada. VVaHng, touring, bbd 
watching, relaxing. Available win- 
ter. Xmas and long lets. Virginia 
01 fTI 2250670, 

VINTAGE SPAIN. Country houses 
frith pods In unspodl areas of 
Catalunya, Andalucia ft MaBorm 
1997 Brochure 01954 261431 
AITO ATOL 2787 ABTA V5843 
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1^01993 700600 


Tlirkey 


SIMPLY TURKEY 1 997 brochure out 
now. Oscovera defightfufy dBfer- 
era Turkey, away from the mate- 
stream, wkh our unique ranga of 
rural cottagas. vOaa wtlh private 
pools and kinncBy hotels. Plus oor 
fledbie wan der ing programme, 
special Interest hoBday*. gutot 
autelng and Istantuil dty 
braaksJ^eese cal 0181 895 8323 
ABTA VI 337 ATOL1922ATTO 


Australia 


✓THE BRITISH .V 
VIRGIN ISLANDS jL, | 
LmariousviHre «ij|h 
potrir and adecl botda ou \ 
acriaded Caribbean Mauds .JU 
Brilxsfa Vnpn Kalands 
Forabrodutidepbone 
(019 32) 22047T 
MiuKdsariWaMnduxMAMa^ 
ViHa Centre HnSdres Ltd 
fik ABTA V3953 ATOL 848 AITO /a 
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Adverts K 


AUSTRALIA & 
NEW ZEALAND 


tMviunM/naiwAiRims 
FROM MANCHESTER 


£849 FROM LONDON 

wnfch Inakidea 2 FREE FVghu m AustteOa 
DapaturaK 21 Jan - 15 Apt 87 


Tailor Made 

■5aSEE53*j5n55i 

01386 40891 


Explore Kakadu and the Bungle Bungles, trek the tegsndary 

| Larapinta TraO. oiiafl the famous Fraftin Fforer. 

3 For high quafty, stnafi group adventure holdays 1 
| cafl us now tor a Ires Cotour Bracfuire. I 

Tel: 0181 870 2600 




Africa 



1997 SPECIALS 




CAPETOWN WMEUMDS 

oAADamoun 

NADU. fRAMSMAL . 

Amdqseselectioq of Qndc 
Hatch. Ganw Resents and 
Charming Homes A Gardens. 

HfiWre wtt dtac Sgte to 
Cr* Uma Duban. Miaonesbarg 
.South African AlWr ATOL 2334 ! 
5/7 Huafaolt load. imdonMtQH 1 



A superb collection of 
coastal, lakeside & Inland 
properties throughout 
New England. 

FREE 132 PAGE BROCHTOE 
CALL. 

(0990) 143686 (24 Ha) 
QnoreBetNZSL 


FORGET THE 
RAT RACE, 
TRY THE 
RHINO COUNT. 

It's vour chance to make a world of 
di He re nee as a pa\'ino \oIunlcei on one of 
r.arthwatdVs 1 30 environmental and eultviral 
I’M ojects w tirld wide. 

f rom (racking Black Rhinos in Zimbabwe 
lo sav ing the rainloresi in (lamaroon. 

For more details call 01865 31 1600 





EVERYONE'S COT A CONTRIBUTION TO MAKE 


celand§£ 

Mf^lreenland 

fe W “ Sfddoo and Super Jeep Safaris 

■ " ** usk y Sledge Adventures 

* Comfortable Guided Tours 
# Ar M ■ Adventure Cruises 

tBK 1) / vpT p * Tickets for the Independent Traveller 

wmwxk ^.01737218801^,^™ 

MrMlIlNCB ABTA V4496 AITO ATOL 2013' 
Watch totond A Greenland on Umdr Hum I Qim—iji 


small group exploratory ^holidays 

WINTER BREAKS FROM £485 
spam Morocco Jordan Egypt Israel 
canaries Turkey Tunisia Sicily 

Cultural adventures; rambles, treks, 
camel safaris, train & river Journeys... a 

PLUS! 170 tours, trete and expeditions tutk 

in Europe. Africa. MktrBe E3SL Asia. 

Aostmiasfa and the Americas. 

Superb free 104 page brochure. f Jlpfi, 

Bn*mWo*Wda(W), 

MMotGtailU) 

v Q12S2 344LBL Qsm) 

Aef BMOee Ann ndl ass <0)0 ^m53E33££k 


For further 
Special 
Interest 
Holidays 
please ; 
see 

page 14. 
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The riddle of 


Andrew 
Thorman goes 
in search of 
some family 
answers 


W hat a bastard. He just said 
goodbye, handed me a fiver 
aad disappeared. He was 
my stepfather. I was 12 
years old. Thirty five years later, there 
I was in Australia on the trail of the man 
who walked out on my mother, me, and 
my two younger brothers. 

. 111 l ? 61 wc were all living on a farm 
r>i n t°e Devon - Today Andrew Manin, 
Uld Etonian, former Olympic athlete 
and runaway husband and father, lives 
on Percy Island, seven square miles of 
tropical paradise on the Great Barrier 
Reef. 

Percy Island lies some 70 miles off 
Mackay, one of three islands that make 
up the Northumberland Group “dis- 
wvered* in the early ISth century by 
Captain Cook. Not that he ever visited 
the islands - he sort of sailed by, and 
named them after the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

But many others have visited the 
islands, including escaped convicts, 
murderers, treasure hunters and run- 
away dads. 

Reaching the islands is an adventure 
in itself. There are no cruise boats, no 
airport and no guide book. Which is, of 
course, why the Perrys are still unspoilt 
Many have wanted to cash in on their 
tourist potential - miles of sand, coral, 
safe swimming, rainforest, and rare 
plant life. However, they are under the 
protection of the national parks and you 
require a permit to visit. 

I arrived there after a seven-hour 
journey in a 60ft ketch, a former pearling 
lugger. The Ruby Charlotte picked me up 
from a dot on the map called Cannilla 
Creek, 120 miles south of Mackay, a 
mangrove-infested lagoon of milky blue 
wnterwhich appeared to be deserted but 
for discarded “tinnies” scattered about 
the foreshore. A large sign warned of the 



Island 


Australia 

survival 

guide 



The Farcy Islands, some 70 miles off Mackay, were “discovered” by Captain Cook In the 18th century 


dangers of box jellyfish. 

Life on board was tranquillity itself at 
first. As I sat under a balmy shy in a' 
wicker chair tied to the deck, drinking 
home-made mead (brewed on Percy 
from the island’s honey), it all seemed 
a fur cry from winter back home. 

Five hours into the trip l was clutch- 
ing a life-jacket, throwing up and pray- 
ing for salvation as the boat pitched and 
rolled in 20ft seas full of sharks. Well, 
that's the way I it seemed to me. 

I opened my eves to see a stunning 
beuch fringed with palm trees. The boat 
was cruising through calm, turquoise 
water towards a jetty and diy land. 

Most visitors to the Great Barrier 
Reef head straight for the more easily 
accessible tourist destinations such as 
Magnetic, Green and Great Kcppel 


Islands, ignoring the chance to visit the 
hundreds of less well known but equally 
spectacular gems, such as the Percy*. 

There are three islands in the 
Northumberland group. Two are 
deserted. .Andrew Martin lives on 
Middle Percy. We anchored in a cyclone- 
proof lagoon, one of the few safe 
anchorages for the thousands of boats 
that cruise these islands. 

On the beach was a huge A-frame 
building providing overnight comfort for 
yachties. from where Andrew Martin 
cams a meagre living by selling home- 
grown produce-such as mango chutney, 
honey, beer and fresh fruit A ru'di- 
mentary shower allows sailors and the 
occasional other visitor, like me, to 
freshen up.- when there’s water. When 
I was there it hadn’t rained for months 
and the water tank was dry. The beach 
was deserted but for a lone bull, one of 
a small herd of Indian cattle introduced 
to Middle Percy. 

The first people to set foot on the 


island, in the early 19th cemuiy, had 
rather more to contend with. Four white 
botanists were eaten by the then resident 
Aborigines. 

Next came three gold-diggers, 
attracted by the huge veins of quartz vis- 
ible in the cliffs. One was murdered, one 
coramitted suicide, the other simply 
vanished. Then the bodies of several 
escaped convicts were found washed up 
on the beach, after the yacht they’d 
stolen from the Bishop of Tasmania was 
wrecked on the approach. Then there 
was a character called Jimmy Joss, who 
hid a thousand gold sovereigns and 
couldn’t remember where. They've 
never been found. 

After Jimmy came ex-Indian Army- 
veteran Colonel Armitagc, who grew 
coffee. and, in 1922, the White family, 
who remained on the island until 
Andrew Martin bought the lease in 1963 
for the equivalent of £5,000. 

It’s three miles from the makeshift 
jetty to the house. The road - a rock- 


strewn track that gives you a feeling of 
being in a liquidiser - snakes its way 
through forest and creek to a large clear- 
ing in the middle of the island. The 
house - a traditional Queenslander 
built on wooden stilts - looks the picture 
of luxuiy. ft isn't. 

David .Attenborough could have 
made an entire TV series, just by focus- 
ing on mv room. The dim light from the 
battery power was enough to make out 
a 6ft-long brown tree snake making its 
way to bed - my bed 

I pul my head on the pillow, only to 
hear a scratching sound Using a torch 
1 looked under ihc bed. Hanging from 
the springs were - and 1 counted them 
- 15 bats. 

I reckoned there was more wildlife 
inside the house than outside, and that’s 
where I retreated. 

The next day. after a breakfast of 
goats' cheese, goats' butter and goats' 
milk. 1 headed for the sea and a blissful 
hour swimming among angel fish. 


PHOTOGRAPH: TONY STONE 

The island is stocked with sheep, 
cattle, kangaroos, emu (just one) - and 
goats. These are regularly shot to pro- 
vide meat for the residents and their 
dogs. I never want to see a goat again. 

There were lots of snakes - but 
Andrew said they were harmless. I 
reckon that nothing in Australia is 
harmless. 

After two days I hitched a ride on a 
boat to a neighbouring island (20 miles 
away) where there is an airstrip. As we 
took off 1 reflected on my greeting from 
the King of Percy - his phrase not mine. 

Andrew had stood there, in a pair of 
mauve Speedos and a filthy cotton T- 
shirt. He was supported by an upturned 
broom which he used as a crutch. 

“Hi," he beamed. He shook me by the 
hand. “I’m glad to see you." 

“So.” I asked him “Why did you leave 
us?" 

“Ah. that's a difficult story ... how's 
your mother?" 

The bastard. 



Simon Calder 


I t is not unprecedented for 
guidebooks to be used by the 
military - for example Bomber 
Command in World War Two 
used Baedeker guides to try to 
avoid destroying too niueh of 
Germany's cultural wealth 
(although this failed tragically in 
the case of Dresden). Should 
vnu find yourself in Lebanon, 
"don't be surprised if a soldier asks 
in borrow your guidebook. Vaca- 
tion Work Publications of Oxford 
has jtisi received a fax from Cap- 
tain Gunnar Grut at the head- 
quarters of UNIF1L, the United 
Nations force in Lebanon. 


“I am in need of a good map 
describing the rest of Lebanon. 
Our soldiers have started travel- 
ling more extensively inside free 
Lebanon. Our unit-maps are 
limited to the area of operation, 
which of course is in the south. 

“So I am appealing to you: 
would you permit me to use the 
map on page 15 in Travellers Sur- 
17177 / Kit: Lebanon by Carole 
Cadwalladr and Anna Sutton?" 

Captain G nit pointed out that 
there was something in it for the 
publisher “I would of course 
compliment and refer to. your 
publication, and this will be read 
by more than 600 Norwegian 
soldiers serving in Lebanon - and 
their friends and relatives." 

The publisher said yes. The. 
prospects of armed forces 
around the world relying on 
guidebooks raises some intrigu- 
ing possibilities. A copy of said 
Lebanon guide is on offer to the 
reader who suggests the least 
suitable book for an army to 
depend upon. - 

The British Tourist Authority is 
to be commended for. promot- 
ing cycling, in its new campaign 


to attract visitors to the UK. 
which was announced ai the 
World Travel Market this week. 
However, some of the cogs in 
Britain's tourism infrastructure 
are not helping a smooth intro- 
duction of the initiative. For 
example, a protest meeting has 
been held in Henley-on- 
Thames about the prospect of 
the town being “swamped" with 
cyclists once the National Cycle 
Network, intended to pass 
through the town, is estab- 
lished. Anyone who has ever 
tried to drive a car through 
Henley might suggest that bicy- 
cles are not actually the prob- 
lem here. 

Further north, ScotRail is 
continuing its vendetta against 
cyclists. There has been pres- 
sure in these pages and else- 
where to ease the policy that 
allows just one bicycle to travel 
on some trains in Scotland. So 
after the BTA’s announcement 
at the World Travel. Market. I 
went along to the ScotRail 
stand to ask what improvements 
have been made following so 
many adverse comments about 
the company’s policy. 


“Nothing has changed," I was 
informed. “This is one of those 
awkward situations where we 
haven't really got the capacity”. 
Other train operators are busily 
making improvements in a bid 
to entice more cyclists on to 
trains, however ScotRail 
remains defiant. 

The first day of closure of the 
southern section of London’s 
Bakerloo line, mentioned last 


week, was not a huge success. 
Passengers who found their trips 
curtailed at Piccadilly Circus tried 
to follow a smattering of signs to 
the Bakerloo bus that is supposed 
to replace the Tube. 

They all ended up at the 
Emaginator exhibit in the Tro- 
cadero Centre, a virtual reality 
attraction. The puzzled staff 
could offer them all manner of 
rides, but none of these could 
enable them to the Elephant & 


Castle. 

Plenty of countries have con- 
sulates in London and Liver- 
pool. but the Dominican Repub- 
lic stands out on the diplomatic 
list for having a mission in 
Grimsby. Previously I had 
thought that the honorary Bel- 
gian consul in Penicuik, in the 
Scottish Borders, had the 
strangest diplomatic posting. 
But is there an even less plau- 
sible one? 
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How to get there 

In the past 10 years, air fares to 
Australasia have fallen by about half. For 
the lowest prices to Australia in the next 
four weeks, call Ausrravel (0171-734 
7755) and Airtours (01706 260UU0) and 
ask about late-availability fares on their 
charters. Return fares as" low as £424 
(including tax) are available on a few 
departures to a variety of points in 
Australia. 

Among scheduled carriers, fares on 
quality airlines are hovering around the 
£700-£900 band for departures before or 
after the mid-Dcccmher to early January 
peak. (Over Christmas, a few seats are 
being released by airlines and agents, hut 
you can expect to pay well over £1.000 
for the privilege.) 

The real price battles hegin in March 
and last until the end of June - 
Australia's aurumn and early winter, but 
not at all a bad time to visit Queensland 
or Western Australia. It should not be 
too difficult to find a return ticket for 
around £600 including tax, or £100 more 
if you get a couple of internal flights 
thrown in too. 

How to get in 

British passport holders need a visitor 
visa for Australia. You can get one from 
several travel agents that specialise in 
the destination, but you pay a fee of 
around £15. Visas issued by the 
Australian High Commission in 
London, or the Consulate in 
Manchester, are free. Call 0891 600333 
for more information. 

How to get around 
Ansett and Qantas, the two leading 
domestic airlines in Australia, both 
operate airpass schemes. The basic idea 
is about the same for both: providing you 
take a minimum of two flights within the 
country, you pay £80 for each sector 
( with an extra £25 for particularly long 
flights to the Northern Territoiy and 
Western Australia). 

A range of bus passes is available on 
Greyhound Pioneer, culminating in a 
year of unlimited travel around Australia - 
for AS 1 ,350. Rail passes, both regional 
and national, can be obtained from Long 
Haul Leisurail. PO Box 1 13, 

Peterborough PE3 SHY (01733 335599). 

How to get out 

The Australian departure tax of AJ25 
(about £13) is now included in the price 
of your air ticket, as is UK Air 
Passenger Duty of £10. Other local 
taxes, such as Sydney’s noise tax (£2) 
and the airport levy in Cairns (£3.50). 
are also included. 

Free information 

Australian Tourist Commission. Gemini 
House, 10-1S Putney Hill, London SW15 
(0181-780 2227).- 

Go. Australia is a free guide booklet 
with a reasonable ratio of editorial to 
advertising. Send a large self-addressed 
envelope with two first-class stamps to 
Go Publishing, 64 Chiswick High Road, 
London W4 1SY. 








The. SUli^oad i Paradise found j Ik Dragon’sCrom 


In the footsteps of Marco Polo trace 
this legendary route across the 
remote and spectacular landscape 
of western China. ‘ 

22 days from foe Forbidden Gty 
to the haeaais of Kashgar, 
from the end of fo* Great Wall 

to the wastes of the Gobi 

and fofe heights Of the tanks. 
Select departures on 

Prices From £2395 


20 days in the Middle Kingdom. 

| through a world of gardens, canals. 
. and water-borne villages to the 
1 Venice of the East ■ Suzhou ■ where 
> philosophers and mandarins retired. 
I Plus the splendours of the 

; forbidden Gt* the Terracotta Army, 
lira sights of Shanghai and Hong 

■ Kong and a cruise through the 

! magical mountains of Guilin. 

I Meet departures oa 
13 Aptao Aug, 7 S*ft 5 Oct l»7 

I . prices from £2059 


When you have viewed the 
splendours of the Great Wall and 
the Forbidden City and the savoured 
the delights of the Guilin and Hong 
Kong, retire to the timeless peace of 
Anhui Far off the beaten track 
among the douds of the 
Yellow Mountain and the lanes of 
ancient villages. 

. Select departures on 
13 Apt; x»An& 7 Sep, 5 Ort 1997 
' Prices from £1759 


A taste of the Orient as It*s meant to he 


DISCOVERY 

THROUGH THE 
SUEZ CANAL 
...AND BEYOND 


GREECE - TURKEY - SYRIA - CYPRUS 
ISRAEL - EGYPT - JORDAN 


RED SEA SPRING *97 CRUISES ABOARD AEGEAN I 

joinW^ogK of DKawwy nett SprtTg’ end wyty o memorable 10 or II nfcht cruise 
•suing up to nine pore of mil n sewn countna on tfwe continents. A 
chart! of atcutaans a twatoi* from most ports of cat Beta* b o brief oaSne of tut 
Red Sea Decavery cruise depara^ 2 la Mwaryi shoving pia some of the iijgMgfas. 
AH new bookings confirmed before 29th Nwcmbcr w iff recent o free 
excursion voucher to the value of £ 300 per person. 


DAY DATE PORT 
fri 21st Feb Piraeus, Greece 
Sat 22nd Feb Kusadasr, Turkey 
Sun 23rd Feb At sea 
Mon 24th Feb Tarnis. Syria 
Tue 25th Feb Lamaca. Cyprus 
Wed 26th Feb Ashdod, Israel 
Thu 27th Feb Port Said. Egypt 
Fri 28th Feb Transit Suez Canal 
Sat 1st Mar) Safoga, Egypt 
Sun 2nd Mar) 

Mon 3rd Mar Aqaba. Jordan 


EXCURSIONS 
Athens City & Acropolis 
Ephesus 

Damascus 

Nicosia 

Jerusalem & Bethlehem 
Cairo & the Pyramids 

Luxor, Kamak & 

Valley of the Kings 
Petra 


IS 


ruene 34 

01233 2S1B18 • ■ 

HK o ffbBtkt0Uf&<™ l > ooUa 8 s * aaei * ea 


?' ipr tours ofCKna. talk to the experts. 

China Travel Service (UK) Lid , 

CTSHaoe.? Upper 51 MwttKUwi, London WCSH 90 L | 
fe 017*636 9»u FMb 3iw 


Tue 4di Mar Sharm el Sheikh, Egypt St Catherines Monastery 

Fares from £1295 for tWs 1 1 night cruise include: 

• Return flights from Gatwidc or Manchester 

• AB port and airport taxes y m -,r.r -f nr^ m . 

• All meats and entertainment ■ l **f?* ^ 

• Programme of stimtliacing calks on fascinating T T mlAfly 

Qwlqr 

West Sussex 
RHU» 2QB 
TfefcOIJWOSOM 
Fax: 01293 4330)6 


pores of caB and excursions 
• Special guest speaker 

24 HOUR RROCHURELINE 

01293 433041 
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THE INDEPENDENT 

Celebrate Mew Year in Sti 
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3 VERY SPECIAL DAYS FOR £399 

Make this New Year a very special celebration 
and take the world famous Venice Simplon 
Orient-Express to the city of Chester for a two 
night stay. You will board the historic carriages 
of the British Pullman at Victoria for the mid 
morning journey north with lunch, wine and 
champagne included. After arriving in style 
you will transfer to your hotel in the Chester 
area for a two nighi stay including New Year’s 
Eve celebrations and a sumptuous dinner. 
There will be time to explore the surrounding 
countryside on an optional excursion before 
returning to London, again on board the 
Pullman of the Venice Simplon Orient- 
Express on January 2nd 1977, 

INCLUDED IN THE PRICE 

❖ Remra travel between Lordoo and ChesTer cm 
the Venice Simplon Orient-Express. 

<r Lunch with wine and champagne on the train. 

4* 2 Dibits accommodation m foe Chester area. 

New Year's Eve celebrations and 5 course dinner. 

❖ Full English breakfast during your stay. 

<■ Dinner on New Year’s Day. 



Send for your brochure today by telephoning 

FESTIVE HOLIDAYS on 0990 55 33 55 

or return the coupon below to; 

The Independent Celebrate New Year Offer, 
FESTIVE HOLIDAYS LIMITED, ACORN HOUSE, j 
GREAT OAKS, BASILDON, ESSEX, SSH LAB. 

The Independent New Year Offer 

Please fomanj me an itinerary and a booking fcrnn. 
Name (Mr.'MrsiMs) - 

Addwss: — 


This holiday has been arranged in conjunction with 
Festive Holidays Limited, ABTAV106X 


Rc£ m Enrfaad P08SS7 Xcmjopcr PnblfcWng pb. 

Rtj Office I Canada Square, Canary TOof, London EH *DL- 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 


TakeOff 


travel 

overseas 

Tike Off 


SATURDAY Ifi NOV EMBER 1996 - THE INDEPENDENT v 

FAX: 0171 293 2505 


TakeOff 


TakeOff 
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(net taxes) 

SYDNEY 

PERTH 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

HONGKONG 

SINGAPORE 

BAU 

SAIGON 

TOKYO 

DELHI 


current best buys on the world s finest sidings 


omht ran 
tin 

£347 E529 
£329 £514 
£354 £689 
£238 £396 
£275 £431 
£242 £429 
£275 £495 
£327 £556 
£267 £495 
£198 £341 


NEW YORK 

BOSTON 

FLORIDA 

LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 

DENVER 

TORONTO 

CARIBBEAN 

MEXICO CITY 

MANILA 


mw ram 

fun) 

£122 £176 
£129 £199 
£159 £235 
£217 • E2S1 
£158 £261 
£295 £295 
£138 £223 
£175 £265 
£252 £374 
£274 £457 


JOHANNESBURG £199 £385 

CAPETOWN £199 £479 

HARARE £319 £495 

NAIROBI £197 £329 

DUBAI £197 £279 

CAIRO £145 £242 

AMSTERDAM £55 £69 

GENEVA £99 £99 

BJROSDLRTOPAfUSrtft £59 
AROUND THE WORLD £609 


plus discounted quality accommodation per room per night from 


AUSTRALIA £36 • USA £31 * AFRICA £37 • PACIFIC £42 • ASIA £30 
ISA CAR HRE FROM £1 2 PER DAY ■ CALI NOW FOR OUR WORLD OR NORTH AMBUCA DIRECTORY ON 0171 -938 3939 
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THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 


worldwide attention tc detail 


F^tter^lrnnktwnoflWWliN^ 
trarri, Traa&iders ts yosr OOfl stop 
travel shop. * 

Ttaflltadirs often more tow cost 


anfau. Experts to afrtww since 
1970, « can taflor-mata vow very 
own package wttt ap to 65% tiseoaat 
on Mels aid ear Mre worldwide. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
THAIi FINDER MAGAZINE 
CALL 0 : / 1-933 3939 ANYTIME 


ATM. 1454 MR jUfflUOttH 


. 194 Kensington High Sta* 1 “S®!? 5 7RG 

LOTfl Haul Flights: 0in-9M^^ 

First & Business Class: 0171 - 8 ® 34 « 

215 Kensington High Street • JjJS® ' 
Transatlanlic & European: 0171-937 5400 

42-50 Eais Court Road • LONDON WB 6 FT 
Long Haul Flights: 0171-938 3366 

22-24 TW fttoy Quesnsway ■ flOWWifflWM B 4 68 S 
Worldwide Flights: 0121-236 1234 
- 48 Com Steel - BRSTOLBSnHQ 


254-284 Sauchiehall Street • GLASGOW G 2 3 EH 
. Worldwide Flights. B 14 l -354 2224 

. 58 Dearisgate * MANCHESTmM32FF 

Worldwide Flights: 0161-839 6968 
First & Business Class: 0161 - 8393434 _^ 


Stei 
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When will you start 
saving for 

your trip Down Under? 
When you 
buy the ticket. 


Adelaide, Brisbane, Cairns, Melbourne, Sydney, Perth. Auckland, 
Darwin and Christchurch arc suddenly not so tar away now chat you can 
fly ro these places for as little as £749 with Singapore Airlines. For on 
extra £100, you can also cake two domestic flights in Australia or New 
Zealand. Take a stopover in Singapore, the cxciring, muici-cultural heart 
of Asia from £21 p.p. twin share. This offer is valid from now until 
30th November '96, and from 21 sc January to 15ch April '97. For more 
information, contact your local travel agent or Singapore Airlines. 
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£59 ; Mhos 1119 f Los Angeles £219 : Kong King £69 

£S7 f Florence £132 | Toronto £216 j Nairobi G65 

£92 j New Yo«k £162 { Mb £345 j Mexico £355 

£96 I Boston £168 : Bangkok £355 = Mode Janeiro £339 

£10B : Washington £168 f Srigapore £414 l Brisbaie £550 

ROUND THE WORLD: FROM £589 


l EUROPE; 0171 361 6161 , WORLDWIDE: 0171 361 6261 0161 834 0668 (Manchester] 

| ACCOMMODATION • CAR KRE • INSURANCE AND OVERLAND TOURS: 0171 361 6160 
| U7EustonRoadNWl.8bOUBnniptanRii5W7.il GoodgeSf WT, Lcndoa ... 
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0 UEST Worldwide. 


ANNUAL 
TRAVEL 
INSURANCE 
FROM £46. 

With insurance starting 
from just £46, contact 
the name you can trust 
for the best deals on 
Annual Multi trip cover. 
Other policies avail- 
able - Call for details. 
For travellers under 65 
years only 


l : I i irli t •. Worldwide 


Around the World 


SYDNEY 
i PERTH 


MSS DELHI UXS 

157 HONG SONG AM 


> AUCKLAND «U BANGKOK 

i NAIROBI 129 SINGAPORE 

f HARARE MS I_ANGELES 

I JO’nUSG 399 NEW YORK 

I DUBAI 579 TORONTO 
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0151-546 6000 
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ATIS RICHMOND RO.K2NCSTON, SURREY KT2SHL OPEN 7 DAYS 
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FLIGHTSEATS 


TRAVEL 

INSURANCE 


LOWEST 


Id rial I* T.ti 


HIGHEST QUALTTY 
COVER 


CAU: 01243 7G7S3C 


Regency 

CAIRO Ci 09 fjfio ^ irjeo 
0RLAHD0 CISC MALTA CE9 
USA £173 GREECE £E2 
AUSTRALIA C4B9 LAKZAROTc SS3 
ISRAEL LI 59 THAILAND £j19 
GOA £299 SPAIN £53 
PIT i^EKTS t 0R AfGL H0CCER3 

0171 419 1919 
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USA CANADA AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND SOUTH AMGFKA 
CARfflflEAN FAR EAST 
NOODLE EAST AF RICA 

THRIFTWAY 
m TRAVEL n 
® 0171-490 1490 m 


TRAVEL DESIGNS 1 



01476 574111 





0171 636 1551 
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01865 - 481444 

Focsimrlc: 01005 <i£J 1 ! 


LOW COST FLIGHTS Arrowflight 
01527 SUaia. UM-StffianvEpni 
DISCOUNT FLIGHTS WORLDWIDE 
Tiara* insurance lets 26 %. 
VWnrapen D121-1S7 8887 T9532. 
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Services 

4 x Glasgow £29 
4 x Edinburgh £29 
3 x Aberdeen £29 
X x Inverness £29 
3 x Amsterdam £35 
1 x Nice £49 

X x Barcelona £49 

AU hrrs singte «cL *ubi*ct to jviillWlity. 
Do not a Saturday night itay. 

Frooi London Latxm airport 

easyJet 

Call 0990 *9 Z9 *9 anytime 
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UK 


JANUARY - FEBRUARY DEPARTURES 


NEWTON £219 JAKARTA £457 TORONTO £225 BOWAY £359 
HONS KONG £495 DOH £340 SHGATORE £462 UWRAS £429 
BUSINESS CLASS BOMBAY I DELHI HOV - MAY £909 


COM?riTIVe =AP=S TO ALL V*. 0 =LD-.VO= i cU= 0 =iA\ CE?T VA'iON'S 


Far frlondly, affUlant service call , 

*0171 482 0414 


• Lowest bias UK. Eu«» 
andWorfiMde 

■ Best nuance hum 1 day 
to v.i yeas 
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APPLE WORLD TRAVEL 
iMhfswim ^ecMWs 

01202 314499^?° 
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Overseas Travel 


JETLINE 
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I FAKTUGAL 
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City Breaks 


DO YOU 


-Jru i ns! alone. 


Ring now for s brochure 

01 SI 951 2811 



0171 602 2552 
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BUDAPEST 79 IK 


CAIRO 122244 
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LA/SAN RIAN. 110 219 
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LONDON - OKN ? DAYS 

■rORLDWBJE 0171 7308111 

EUROPE 0171 790 3402 
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eurostar 

car. get ’you on the piste first. 
Depart from London or Ashford. 
Change. onto our SNCF partners 
at Li. ! ie for night or day trains 
to'Bcurg St. 'vlourice. 

As: rrorr, only £144 return. 
Simple, n'est-ce-pas? 
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Reservations: 0990 717273 
Information pack: 0990 024000 
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(AT LAST. A DECENT 
REASON FOR BRITAIN 
TO GO INTO EUROPE.) 


Call 0800 89 II 99 or contact your local travel agent. 

Onward destinations include Madrid, 

Barcelona, Rome, Milan, Vienna, Nice and Copenhagen. 


Faru an on. way and mbfact t» mUmblMty. bdu««C appUobl* clrnytt u4 »*r»-rt tut*. 
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IncBa, Nepal & China 
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TTw experience of a lifetime. 500km bike ride, 
Luxor-Aswari- Luxor. Cyde by day. nights on 
a Nile Cruise Boat Fantastic sightseeing. 

Limited places available. 

For more details call now: 0645 777779 
Or write to: Nile Bike Ride. Mencap. 
FREEPOST, London ECIB lAA. 
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All colours of piste in the Lebanon 

Stephen Wood checks out unlikely ski resorts at the World Travel Market 


O nce a year, the travel business 
gets the chance to share the 

travel a 

dStriSftf * lax ' 11 a ha PPy acd- 
dent that the event turns Earls Court into 

a reasonable facsimile of Gatwick Air- 

P°f* on a bank holiday weekend. 

My agenda at this week’s event was to 

parts of **“ skiing world 
that British skiers do not reach: countries 
wim mountains, snow and ski-lifts, but no 
tour operator to sell them to us. 

The first stop on my itinerary was Ser- 
r , st ^ ld seemed rather bare, with just 

a few leaflets about hotels in Belgrade. I 
enquired abont the possibility of s kiing 
holidays: “Sure, you can ski in Serbia, 1 " 
said the woman folding leaflets, as if notb- 
“S could be easier. She didn't actually 
add if you make all your own arrange- 
ments , but that became obvious when 
she showed me on a map how to get to 
the resorts from Belgrade, and explained 

the procedure for obtaining a visa. 

_ My next stop, Russia, was suggested by 
Simon Calder, our travel editor. Ten years 
ago. he went on the first-ever cross-country 
skiing holiday there, offered in Britain by 
Intounst, the state-run travel agency. It laid 
on two guides, two drivers and a 50-seat 
coach, despite the fact that only four peo- 
ple had booked the holiday. Not much 
progress seems to have been made since 
then. On the stand of the State Committee 
of the Russian Federation for Physical Cul- 
ture and Tourism, Eugueni Gorki, admitted 
that Russian skiers prefer to go to Slova- . 
kia or Austria: not more than 20,000 a year 
ski in their own country. The new minis- 
ter for tourism was a professional skier," 
he said, “so perhaps he’ll do something to 
develop siding holidays.” 

Next, I tried a few tong shotd. My ques- 
tion about the country’s skiing went 
down so well with the Portuguese that I 
tried it on a Canary Islander, who obvi- 
ously thought h was the f unni est thing 
he’d heard all day. Naturally, I ended up 
at The Netherlands, where one of the 
stand’s staff entered into the spirit of the 
thing by recommending its dry ski-slopes. 



On tfte slopes of Mount Ftflf. However, Japanese resorts are considered too expensive to be a serious option for British skiers 


PHOTOGRAPH: STOCK SHOT 


My serious quest continued at Bolivia, 
a country which has no reason to apologise 
for the skiing: its Chacaltaya resort, three 
hours' drive from La Paz, is the highest in 
the world at 5300 metres. It turned out that 
skiing is not very well-developed in Bolivia. 
The woman on the stand pointed out that 
Chacaltaya is its only resort, and although 
Europeans do ski there, they are mainly 
Germans. I could, however, get a brochure 
if I sent a fax to La Paz. 

Nobody could say that Japan's skiing is 
not developed: the country has some 700 
resorts. But it is too far away, too alien and 
thought to be too expensive to attract Eng- 


lish skiers. The tourist board's London PR 
man said that it was talking to tour oper- 
ators about two-centre packages: com- 
bining city tourism with skiing - which 
seems a good idea, because the skiing mar- 
ket is so domestic-based that the resorts 
are, apparently, hellish at weekends but 
empty during the week. 

The two countries in which I was really 
interested were Turkey and the Lebanon. 
Both have longish traditions of skiing and 
have traditionally been ignored by British 
skiers. Turkey’s first resorts were dose to 
Istanbul: the best-known, Uludag, b a ferry 
ride from the capital and with rich links 


paying up to £100 a night for its hotels it 
was priced out of the package-tour market 
Now skiing has spread out to the east, 
and a Turkish developer. Dedeman, has 
created a new resort at P&Iandoken, near 
Erzurum, 200km from the Armenian 
border. On the Turkey stand. Dedeman’s 
Mustafa Turkmen ran me through the 
attractions: 2400m resort, 644 beds. 30km 
of pistes, four new chair-lifts. Already, 45 
per cent of the skiers are foreign - a 
bizarre mix of Russians, Dutch and Mal- 
tese, in almost equal parts - and Dede- 
man is now hoping to do deals with Eng- 
lish operators, too. 


One of southern Turkey’s small resorts, 
Saklikent, is dose enough to the sea to 
allow skiing in the morning and swimming 
in the Mediterranean in the afternoon - 
my idea of heaven. 

The string of six resorts near Beirut 
offers the same promise. The Lebanon 
stand gave me their excellent 34-page ski- 
ing guide - and a lovely idea. A cheap- 
ish flight to Beirut: skiing at The Cedars 
and Fhraya (lifts to 24fi3m, all colours of 
piste); the sea only half-an-hour away; 
Lebanese food... just the thought of it 
was worth a day in the scrum of the 
World Travel Market 


Road to 
Mandalay? 

By Sue Wheat 

M 


onday is ihe Mart of Visit 
Myanmar Year, Myanmar 
being the official name 

given to Burma bv the 
State Law and Order Restoration 
Council (SLORC), the ruling military 
junta. Although they wanted to 
encourage tourists to visit earlier, lack 
of facilities meant delaying until now. 
Better late than never. Or is it? 

The Nobel Peace Prize Winner and 
Opposition leader Aung San Suu Kyi 
has asked tourists not to support Visit 
Myanmar Year. She dies human 
rights abuses connected to tourism 
development. But many people in the 
industry say that tourism does a 
country good. In a recent Tourism 
Concern survey about taking louts to 
Burma, the most frequent argument 
was that human rights abuses happen 
everywhere, so why highlight Burma? 

Burma is exceptional with regard to 
tourism. Not only is it run by a ” 
military regime “guilty of extrajudicial 
killing, torture, forced unpaid labour 
on construction projects and forced 
relocation of villages", according to 
Amnesty International, but many of 
these abuses have occurred in order 
to develop the country for the 250.000 
tourists the SLORC hopes to attract. 

Such facts have prompted four 
British tour operators not to go to 
Burma. However, big operators, such 
as Kuoni and Orient Express, insist 
that it is up to individuals to dedde 
whether they want to go or not. Yet 
even the most well-meaning tourists 
trying to put their money into local 
hands still fund the junta. Take 
sightseeing. It costs around $60 to 
visit all the offidal sites in Rangoon. 
Multiply that by 250,000 visitors, and 
that's $15m. And it's worth bearing 
in mind that SLORC spends about 41 
per cent of its budget on arms. 

As Suu Kyi has pointed out, “There 
are times when breadth of vision 
dictates that travel be curbed in the 
interest of justice and humanity.” 

The Burma Action Group is organising 
a 'Don "/ Visit Burma Yet 1 evening on 
19 November, to include a screening of 
John Pilggr’s interview with Aung San 
Suu Kyi Call 0I7J-359 7679. 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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. THREE DAYS SKIING 
• GUARANTEED GLACIER SKHNG 

5W WITH WORLD CUP iWER KONRAD BARTQJW 
. DAILY TRANSFSR5 TO GLACIERS 
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FLY FROM GATWICK 


SEE HUIJM PAGE 369 

FOR MCRE DETAILS SEE YOIA LOCAL TRAVH. AGENT OR CALL 

0541 591608 
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SILVER SKI 
HOLIDAYS 


SOPBIB FULLY CATERED 
SKI TO THE DOSS CHALETS 
WITH BBIBTE EAQUTSB 
« VALD’ISERE ® 

« MERIBEL » 

W COURCHEVEL® 
« LA PLAGNE® 



PHONE FOR BROCHURE 

01622 735544 
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CANADIAN 

CHALET 
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in Whistler 
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EUROPE 
CANADA S< USA 
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TJtji Skiers 
Travel Agent 
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ALL SKI RESORTS 
IN EUROPE S USA 

COMPUTER LINKED 
TO SKI OPERATORS 

' J.ZW1858 433633 

OPEN: Sun- 10-4, Mon-Sat 9-5 
'/ISA A5TACC40X ACCESS 


SKI PEAK. Spud altaj to VaupVly 
(Alps (fHtwzl. Christs, Howto, 
s/c. Superb cutana. ltd puldlnfl. 
child cam, 3hort tmn slcm. TaL 
ID12S2) 794941, ATOL2GS7ATTO. 

A GREAT SELECTION ol catered 
chalm In Europe & Canada. Shi 
Total (0181) 948 6322. ABTA 
ATOC_ 

BIG BKUNG, SMALL VILLAGES. 
Las Arcs. 3 Valleys/ VolmoraL 
Excellent Chatom/Koteto. From 
£1991 SERIOUS FUN 0171 405 
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MLUxuar 
CATERED CHALETS 
HOTELS 
NANHT SERVICE 
MERISKI SKI GUIDING 


01451 8447S8 
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Table. Heated Boot Rack, etc.; -4 
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Jan, 9 March. January from C188 
Tei D171-35V2734. 
CANADA. The top resorts ft much 
more. Flexible, muftLcentre holl- 
days. SM Safari (0171) 262S079. 
BELLE PLAGNE. Prime a pa rtment, 
sips 5. colour TV, adj piste. Av 
Dec -Aprs Inc. Xmas & New Year 
L2(XKfi>0pW. 01277 2I444S. 
simply SKI- OuBWy chad eta In 
Europe’* top resorts: Courchoual, 
Moribei, La Plagne. VerWer, vm 
maero. Please cafl Din 695 9323 
ABTA V 1337 AT0L 1922 ATO 
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Don’t 
brget the 
oirds . . . 


)aniel Butler on the 
)est garden snacks 


A s the first serious frosts slice 
Q through the borders and whip the 
V last of the leaves from Lhe horse 
icstnuts, it's time to spare a thought 
»r non-migratorv birds that will 
jntinue to visit the garden. "Hard 
eather can be a real killer, particularly 
>r smaller species like wrens, tits and 
jbins." saw Chris Harbard. a 
jokesman for the RSPB. “Snow makes 
difficult for them to find food, while 
>ng nights and low temperatures mean 
nergy reserves can drop dangerously." 
Millions of birds survive each winter 
tanks to bird tables, which also bring 
swards for humans, by increasing the 
ange of visitors and making them 
tuch easier to observe. Indeed, when 
eople first start putting out bird food, 
icy are often surprised at the range of 
ircls They find are sharing their garden. 
In spite of this, there is confusion 
bout when, where and what to provide, 
ndeed. until recently the RSPB advised 
nly winter feeding. 

“We used to think there should be 
■lenty of wild food during summer, 
,-fuch. by definition, is more 'natural' 
nd therefore better." explains Mr 
larbard. In fact, research now suggests 
hat feeding all year can be a real help, 
larticuiarly in urban gardens with few 
nature trees. This means a narrower 
angc of food, and reduced breeding 
uccess for many species. 

A bird table allows parents to feed 
hemselves quickly, freeing them to find 
latural food for their young - 
lartieuiari) in bad weather. As a 
irecaution. however, the RSPB advises 
gainst hard, farty foods. “Parents 
ome limes choke their young with 
uxnps that are too big for them to 
wallow." Mr Harbard says. 

There are few such worries in winter, 
vhen virtually anything will do. In 
•eneral. the more varied the spread, the 
nore visitors. Seed attracts finches; tits 
ike peanuts; and thrushes appreciate 
ruit such as apples cut in half. Another 
lption is u “bird cake" made by melting 
me part lard with two parts of seed 
tuts, dried fruit, breadcrumbs or 
titchen scraps. The gooey mass is left to 
«t and is then hung up outside. 

Scraps are also welcome, particularly 
hose with a high fat content, such as 
prated cheese rind or chicken carcasses. 
3ut salted peanuts should be avoided at 
ill costs. Mr Harbard adds that though 
cars have recently been expressed 
iboul the saltiness of bacon rinds, there 
s no evidence that they cause 
problems. And the birds love them. “If 
.ou're worried you ran always soak 
hem first in water." he says. 

Water should, in any case, always be 
available, particularly when natural 
supplies are likely to be frozen solid. 

Any good party, however, attracts 
zaiecrashers. Squirrels can be deterred 
A'ith a proprietary feeder, or by 
threading a wire through two plastic 
■xutlcs and suspending feeders in 
nciwccn. Most cats arc put off by a tall 
bird table with a good overhang, while 
keeping the ground clear beneath it 
reduces the risk of rat invasion. 

Sparrow-hawks are more difficult. Not 
only are they protected; they are 
attracted to'the bird table by the 
regular diners - for "peanuts” read 
"blue tits". Most bird watchers 
appreciate their speed and agility, but 
Ibr the squeamish, silver foil threaded 
on cotton may aet as a partial deterrent. 

The feeding station should be placed 
where you can see it. After all. you’re 
putting out ail the food." says Mr 
Harbard. “Make the most of it." 


'Feeding Garden Birds', is available free 
from the RSPB - n /i/c/i also sells feeders 
anil bird tables. Send an sue to RSPB. 
The Likkc. Sandv. Beds SGI9 2DL. 
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P erhaps those baffling people 
who find garlic repulsive are 
really vampires and fiends. 
Since Fve neverhung around 
with the likes of Vincent Price, my 
appreciation of garlic has largely been 
confined to the ta'tchen, where I revere 
it is one of life's great gastronomic 
pleasures. It also endears itself to the 
gardener in me, by being a complete 
doddle to grow. 

With such qualities, it is not surpris- 
ing that garlic is a highly prized, ubiq- 
uitous commodity, with a histoiy of cul- 
tivation that predates written records. 
As with other long-domesticated plants, 
garlic's wild origins are uncertain, but 
w ere probably the rocky steppes of cen- 
tral Asia. There are carvings of garlic 
dating back to 3750BC, and one of the 
less celebrated finds within the extra- 
ordinary 3,500-year-old tomb of 
Tutankhamun were six dried, but per- 
fectly preserved, garlic cloves, presum- 
ably included so that the poor chap 
could continue to enjoy his meals in the 
after life. 

Garlic is an essential constituent of 
nearly all the world's great cuisines, but 
it has been even more valued for its 
therapeutic properties. 

The Egyptians doled it out for heart 
problems, intestinal worms, headaches 


and tumours; in India it was employed 
as an antiseptic, and the Chinese 
brewed up garlic tea to treat such nas- 
ties as cholera and dysentery. In Europe 
it was used as protection against 
bubonic plague (the mortality statistics 
must cast doubt on its effectiveness 
here) and more recently, during both 
world wars, as a wound disinfectant. To 
this day it remains a popular “herbal” 
remedy for an amazingly diverse array 
of complaints. 

When it comes to hard medical 
fact, scientific research has led even 
such august publications as the British 
Medical Journal to concede that some 
garlic preparations (the less processed, 
the better) have a beneficial effect on 
certain pathological processes. Most 
significant is its influence on cardio- 
vascular disease by reducing blood 
cholesterol, lowering blood pressure 
and discouraging inappropriate clot 
formation. There is evidence, too, 
that garlic has widespread antibacte- 
rial and antifungal properties and 
affords limited protection against 
some cancers. 

All this might be enough to persuade 
you to consume quantities of garlic even 
if it tasted foul, but, of course, it doesn't. 
As an unrepentant garlicophfle, I am 
driven to despair by timid English 


recipes that never prescribe more than 
a single dove. I add a minimum of three 
on principle and have not yet encoun- 
tered garlic overiufl. However, studies 
of our shopping habits are beginning to 
suggest that the ultra-cautious British 
palate is at last waking up to the over- 
whelming wonderfulness of this bulb. 

Garlic is commonly associated with 
Mediterranean cultures (though more 
is eaten per head in the Far East) and 
it is this, perhaps, that has created the 
fallacy that garlic does not grow well in 
our cooler climate. It is in reality bone 
hardy, prolific and unfussy and, unlike 
some aromatic herbs, it will develop as 
fine a flavour here as anywhere. 

Garlic is traditionally planted on the 
longest day of the year and harvested on 
the shortest Other sources recommend 
spring p lanting . Both should be ignored. 
Plant instead from late October to late 
November as garlic benefits from a long 
growing season, and many varieties 
require several weeks of cold to develop 
properly. On heavy, poorly drained 
soils it may be wise to set the cloves ini- 
tially into pots, and delay the final 
planting out until early the following 
spring. 

Simply take a garlic bulb and break 
it into separate doves. Plant these L5cm 
apart each way in a sunny spot. TTiey are 


prone to all the ugly diseases of their 
onion relatives, including white rot and 
eelworm, so it is a wise precaution to 
include them in a rotation of crops. The 
usual advice is to set each clove around 
5cm deep but I have reaped heavier har- 
vests by planting them up to twice this 
depth, so you may wish to experiment. 
This may sound insulting, but do be sure 
to plant them the right way up -pointed 
tip upwards, flat root-plate downwards. 

Apart from the odd bit of weeding, 
that’s about all you need to worry 
about The following summer the leaves 
will begin to yellow, at which point the 
garlics are ready for lifting. Delay until 
tiie foliage has died right down, and 
there is a risk that the cloves will begin 
to sprout again. Be careful not to bash 
them about, as they bruise easily at this 
stage and will then rot in store. 

Put the harvested garlic somewhere 
warm and dry (indoors, if necessary) for 
a week or so, until the outer skins are 
dry and papery. If you’re in the mood 
. you can then plait them into a garlic 
rope, but -hanging them up in loose 
bunches in a cool, airy place is perfectly 
adequate. 

Varieties differ considerably in how 
long they will store. Some have only a 
short dormant period and will not keep 
much beyond November. Long dor- 


mancy types, which include most avail- 
able in this country, should see you right 
the way through to the following year's 
harvest, making self- sufficiency in gar- 
lic a real possibility. 

The garlic grown in different parts of 
the world differs in other significant 
characteristics as well, but the reality at 
present is that little choice is available. 

Most commercially produced British 
garlic is grown on the Isle of Wight and 
this is the usual source of the garlic sold 
through seed catalogues and garden 
centres, some with a specific name, but 
more often not. This at least means that 
it has a record of perfbrmingwell under 
British conditions. 

Having said that, 1 have, had my best 
crops from a much larger Continental 
variety called ‘Cristo’. In the past I have 
had perfectly acceptable results from 
garlic bought from the supermarket. 
However, there is a risk that an 
imported variety will not grow well 
under British conditions. More signifi- 
cantly, there is no way of guaranteeing 
that it is free of serious virus or nema- 
tode infestation that will wreak havoc. 
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Garlic ‘Cristo ' and other Continental vari- 
eties are available from Jennifer Birch, 
Garfield Villa , Belle Vue Road, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire (01453 750371). 
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E ven in the best regulated gardens 
many flower beds are looking 
untidy now. On a dry day it is worth 
spending some time removing dead 
annuals and spent stems of herbaceous 
plants. The early spring bulbs will look 
so much prettier emerging from a neat 
bed than from a tangle of dead leaves. 
If left, the decaying plants will also pro- 
vide shelter for slug? and snails, which will 
emerge in spring to take the tops off 
plants. 'Ey to tread as little as possible on 
the flower beds when the weather is wet, 
so the soD does not become compacted. 

Many lawns are now covered in worm 
casts, which will squidge flat into nasty- 
looking mud patches if stepped on. 
These muddy areas make it harder for 
the finer grasses to thrive, so the lawn 
will ultimately become coarser. At the 
end of a windy or sunny day, the casts 
should be dry enough to sweep off. 

Spend some time sorting out the gar- 
den’s support systems. Make sure trel- 
lising, stakes, mil hooks and wires are 
secured and the plants well fastened to 
them. Generally, trellises and poles 
need to be twice as strong as you might 
think - climbers, especially robust twin- 
ers such as wisteria, grow quickly from 
spindly twigs to heavy branches. 


For a bit of winter colour, think 
about window boxes and mbs. Winter- 
flowering pansies and polyanthus are 
obvious choices, but also consider the 
tiny shrubs that can be bought for £2 or 
less. 6ia- or 8in-high variegated hollies 
and euonymus, or skimmias with big 
trusses of buds, will all provide interest 
for the whole winter, and they can be 
thrown away in spring without too 
much of a qualm if there is no room for 
them elsewhere. All these, and heathers, 
will stay looking good m darker areas. 
Pansies and polyanthus will need a lit- 
tle more light to look at their best, paler, 
warmer colours stand out much better 
in the darker days of winter, so a tub of 
lemon pansies will be far more eye- 
catching than blue. If the tub is big 
enough, a centrepiece of a bright orange 
striped phormium would complement 
the pansies. The orange-berried winter . 
cherry, or solanura, will survive on a 
warm window sill, although it can be 
irresistible to blackbirds - and if it 
loses its berries it loses its point 
Apples and pears can be pruned 
now. If a tree has been left unpnmed for 
several years, concentrate on removing 
one or maybe several branches entirely, 
rather than trying to take something off 


every branch. The middle of the tree " 
should be opened up to allow light and 
air m, and any large wounds should be 
treated with a disease preventative: 
Thin, whippy branchlets which have the 
smaller, non-flowering buds on them, 
should be reduced by a third to abaft. - 
If the garden lacks interest at this 
tune of year, watch out for trees and f 
shrubs that are coming into flower lei- } 
other gardens, to work out what to buy^ T 
Autumn cherries begin to flower *£»■ * 
soon as their leaves drop, and may stay?!. 
in flower throughout the winter Sotficg’ . .t. 
species of mahonia are in flownf* 
already, although the heavenly-scented i 
culttvar “Charity" will not flower 
another month. For scent, there ir? ?• 
already blossom on some viburnums, v 
notably Vfarvcri. The winter-flowerings. r 
irises, / imffticuluns and Iladica. are alstf” 
worth considering They will he comi 
into flower very soon, and a couple 
bulbs planted in a diy, sunny spot will , 
produce 30 or 40 winter blooms in a - 
couple of years. If you have j Christ- .Z 
mas rose showing buds just through the' l 
ground, a glass bell cloche may bring- c 
them into flower for Christmas day. 
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Scots get the 
Scone, but 
Major wants 

the jam 

The Stone of Destiny is handed back to 
Scotland 700 years after it was taken 



Steve Boggan 

The ancient Stone of Destiny 
was returned to Scotland yes- 
terday amid a mixture of opti- 
mistic nationalism, the skirl of 
bagpipes and the whine of hard- 
nosed Celtic sceptics. 

After 700 years, the corona- 
tion stone crossed the River 
Tweed on its way home, a return 
engineered by Michael Forsyth, 
the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land. and John Major, the 
Prime Minister, in what was 
seen as either a grand gesture 
of reconciliation or a pre-elec- 
tion sop. 

At Ham - one hour late be- 
cause of a bomb scare - the 
stone, taken from the Scots in 
1296 by a triumphant Edward 
I. stopped in an Army Land 
Rover at the centre of the Cold- 
stream bridge which divides 
Scotland and England. There it 
was passed from No 7 Compa- 
ny the Coldstream Guards to an 
escort from the 1st Battalion the 


Kings Own Scottish Borderers, 
who edged it gingerly into Scot- 
land. 

It was a moving moment wit- 
nessed by around 500 flag-wav- 
ing patriots and schoolchildren. 
The Pipes and Drums of the 1st 
Battalion the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders and the Low- 
land Band of the Scottish 
Division struck up "The Return 
of the Slone", a piece of music 
written for the occasion by 
Capt Gavin Stoddart, director 
of Army bagpipe music at 
Edinburgh Castle. 

For many, it was a moment 
of intense pride. Edward I took 
the stone - also known as the 
Stone of Scone - to further de- 
moralise the Scots after he had 
crushed them. It had served as 
the seat on which all Scottish 
kings had been crowned since 
839. According to myth, it had 
been used by Jacob as his pil- 
low while in Bethel and had 
found its way to Scotland via 
Egypt and Spain. Its return. 
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Stone home: Edinburgh Castle, where the Stone of Destiny 
will be kept 


therefore, represents the an- 
tithesis of that demoralisation. 

"It's a wonderful thing for 
us,” said Eleanor Moffat, own- 
er of the nearest Scottish 
newsagent shop to England. 
“It’s ours and it belongs to us. 
It is part of our heritage. Be- 
sides, it will be good for tourism 
and that's good for all of us." 

Alas lair Brown-ScotL 63. 
chairman of the Coldstream 
Historical Society, was equally 
pleased. “It means that, after 
700 years, something precious 
to us that was taken as a spoil 
of war is being given back." he 
said. "That will make ail true 
Scots proud." 

Mr Forsyth, and his opposite 
number on the Labour front 
benches, George Robertson, 
welcomed the return of the 
stone - although each was care- 
ful not to rouse Scots passions 
too much. Mr Forsyth spoke of 
closer ties with the English over 
700 years, while Mr Robertson 
said the homecoming repre- 
sented the start of a new era. 

The return, however, has not 
pleased everyone. The sense of 
loss at ^stminster Abbey - 
from where the stone was tak- 
en and to where it will return for 
future coronations - is palpable. 

And among many Scots, the 
handing back of the stone is 
seen as patronising. "It’s a nice 
gimmick to get Michael Forsyth 
re-elected, but it isn’t enough," 
said Allan Petrie, a member of 
Dundee Scottish National Par- 
ty, one of a number whose at- 
tempt to demonstrate against 
the return was quickly snuffed 
ouL 

“There are people going hun- 
gry and people without jobs and 
yet they spend thousands on this 
sEUy ceremony. We won’t be 
happy until we get full inde- 
pendence, hot the return of a 
piece of sandstone." 

The condition of the stone is 
being assessed by specialists 
before being put on display at 
Edinburgh Castle at the end of 
the month. And more than one 
canny Scot was quick to point 
out yesterday that the fee to 
view the stone will be £5.50. 
While on show’ in England, it 
was free. 


Julian Barnes’s story on the art of making money 


David Lister 

Art News Editor 

The text is by Julian Barnes. The pictures 
ure hy the celebrated British colourist 
Howard Hodgkin. It is only a short story, 
and the book is not much bigger than a 
compact disc. But it will set you back 
£750 for the basic version, and £1.500 
lor the full-blown, leather-bound venae n. 
each one on hand-painted blue paper. 

Artists' books - hooks with a painter 
creating individual prints for each copy 
-arc. not surprisingly. a rarity. Samuel 
Beckett collaborated with Jasper Johns 
and more than 20 years ago David Hock- 
ney did one of the Grimms' Fairy Tales . 
but there have been few since. 


The man who wants to revitalise the 
genre and is behind the Bames/Hodgkin 
venture, is 46-year-old Simon Draper. 
In the Seventies he co-founded Virgin 
Records with Richard Branson. It was 
he. not Branson, who discovered Mike 
Oldfield and his Tubular Bells wbkM gave 
the label its place in music history. 

Bored with the music industry, Mr 
Draper left Virgin in 1992 and set up 
Palawan Press, which has so far dealt 
mainly in exclusive mail order. 

It has published a lavish guide to Fer- 
rari cars (£1,000 a copy) and an equal- 
ly lavish guide to Aston Martins (£750). 

Mr Draper had known Julian Barnes 
through a shared enthusiasm for wine. 
Thev met at a tasting. Both also knew 


the Former Turner Prize winner Howard 
Hodgkin, who was eager to see Mr Drap- 
er’s Sussex mansion, designed by Lu- 
tyens. Over dinner they formulated the 
idea of a collaboration between Barnes 
and Hodgkin. The book consists of 
Barnes’ short story. Evermore - about 
an Englishwoman's obsessive visits to her 
brother's Fust World Wir grave - already 
in his recent collection. Cross Channel. 

Hodgkin then spent six months in- 
terspersing his vibrant hand-coloured 
prints. Each volume is unique, with the 
shades and density of Hodgkin's colour- 
ings differing slightly from volume to vol- 
ume. Fifty numbered, £1,500 editions 
encased in a silver book-cloth portfolio 
box also contain two Hodgkin prints. 


These sell at £500 each, the investment 
can be seen as being partly paid back. 
The 150 regular editions still have in- 
dividual Hodgkin prints as illustrations. 

Mr Draper, an an collector, says that 
even seen just as an investment these 
books should more than pay for them- 
selves in years to come. But he is un- 
comfortable at the thought of them being 
viewed merely as investments. 

“Making money hasn't been the prin- 
cipal driving force to produce the 
books... I believe in artists’ books. .. You 
can frame a Howard Hodgkin print and 
put it on the walL It’s more accessible. 
But a book you have to get out. Enjoy- 
ing it is a more considered activity. This 
is in some ways an idealistic venture." 



Revival: Simon Draper's artists' book with Hodgkin prints 


Taking the high road: the stone arrives at the Coldstream bridge on the border between Scotland and England to be 
handed over to the Kings Own Scottish Borderers Photograph: John Voos 
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£17m 
fund for 
breast 
implant 
victims 


ten BurreH 

Hundreds of British women 
have won the right to sue for a 
share of a $25m (£L7m) fund set 
aside for victims of faulty sili- 
cone breast implants. 

Lawyers acting for three 
American companies which 
produced them agreed yester- 
day that British women should 
be' entitled to compensation. 
Some may now win tens of 
thousands of pounds. 

A court in Alabama last year 
ruled that only American 
women should be allowed to 
claim damages for injuries 
caused when the implants rup- 
tured or ted to silicone-related 
diseases. 

Lawyers representing women 
in London, Nottingham and 
Sheffield appealed against the 
decision, along with others out- 
side the LIS. 

In what was described as a 
breakthrough for the British vic- 
tims. lawyers representing the 
US companies, Bristol-Myers 
Squibb, Baxter and 3M. agreed 
that the foreign women had a 
right to compensation and said 
that a $25 m nmd had been ring- 
fenced to pay them. 

Paul Balen, of Freeth, 
Cartwright, Hunt, Dickies, in 
Nottingham, said of the deci- 
sion: “I suspect that it will af- 
fect thousands of British women 
but that, only hundreds will 
qualify for compensation be- 
cause they have to be able to 
prove the source of the implant 
and the injury it caused." 

Women will not be able to 
daim if tbeir implants were pro- 
vided by Dow-Coming, anoth- 
er American company which 
was the largest manufacturer of 
implants. It was the subject of 
an earlier global action. 

So many claimants came for- 
ward to sue Dow-Coming that 
! the company made it itself 
bankrupt rather than face the 
courts. Victims are still fighting 
for compensation. British 
women with a c laim against it 
have until 14 February to claim. 

A separate action was 
brought against the three oth- 
er companies. In an order to be 
made by the judge supervising 
the breast implant settlement, 
the three manufacturers have 
agreed to “settle the claims of 
all foreign claimants". 

Only women who have al- 
ready registered claims as part 
of the earlier global settle meat 
will be entitled to seek a share 
of the $25m fund. An estimat- 
ed 10,000 British women have 
registered claims. 

In the LffC. 100,000 women 
have breasts which are not en- 
tirely their own. Of these, 

60.000 chose to have the extra 
bits for cosmetic reasons while 

40.000 had implants after op- 
erations for breast cancer. 

Most implants are made of a 
silicone envelope with a liquid 
of gel-like silicone filling . Sili- 
cone was assumed to be inert 
until the late-Eighties when ev- 
idence emerged in America 
that it could “bleed" and pro- 
voke skin and joint inflamma- 
tion and diseases such as 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

In the past four years there 
have been 18 studies of possible 
links between silicone and cer- 
tain diseases and none has found ' 
a connection. One of the biggest, 
at Harvard Medical School, ex- 
amined 87,500 nurses of whom 
1,2000 had implants. It found no 
greater incidence of illness 
among women who had im- 
plants than those who had not. 
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Great artist, nasty man? 

Andrew -Matr reflects on 

Pablo Picasso — ® 

Kenneth Baker’s 
fevourite war verse ..,..8 


I n September. Washington DC was 
gearing up for another inauguration. 
And notwithstanding the minor dis- 
traction of the then upcoming presi- 
dential elections. Leonard Slatkin - 
the newly installed music director of the 
National Symphony Orchestra - was wast- 
ing no time in getting his message across. 
That's the way it is in DC. Vou send mes- 
sages. people listen. They may not hear, 
but they listen. On Slatkin's opening 
night, they listened to 8emstein r Barber, 
Hanson. Baker and Ellington. That's 100 
per cent home-grown produce. That's a 
message. By week three of the season, the 
tally of repertoire was 11 works, nine of 
them by Americans. Now that's not a mesr 
sage, that's a manifesto. 

So Mister Slatkin went to Washington 
and began talking like a politician: “Look, 
this country doesn't need another Brahms, 
Schumann. Mendelssohn. Bruckner. 
Mahler orchestra - we've got enough of 
them. Twenty-five years ago. this country’s 
major orchestras weren't defined just by 
how well they played, but by the repertoire 
they played.* Whatever happened to that 
identification of orchestras and conductors 
with specific repertoire? And that’s part 
of what 1 want to do here. If you're going 
to call an orchestra the National Sym- 
phony. it has to reflect the national char- 
acter. Which is a lot of things, clearly. And 
even though I did just that in Saint Louis, 
it seems that people take this concept in 
a much more serious way here in Wash- 
ington. It's a very' political town in more 
ways than one. if you say something at a 
party or reception, the next day everyone 
knows about it Actually, that’s an upside 
of being here: you get to know things 
before they happen..." 

For National Symphony subscribers, 
prior notice of change was a sealed glossy 
pamphlet inscribed with the words “The 
Slatkin Era Unfolds". But change is about 
more than programming innovations, how- 
ever dramatic* and far-reaching they may 
be. Slatkin is committed to a total make- 
over of the orchestra and its environment. 
And it mayyct prove advantageous that of 
all the orchestras he has worked with “back 
home”, the NSO is the one he knows least 
welL Building character and attitude in an 
orchestra, shaping personnel without too 
much blood-letting, is a long process lhat 
is best started from scratch. Then again, 
how do you cultivate the sound of an 
orchestra, or gauge your progress, when the 
hall you perform in conveys such a distorted 
image of it. Twenty-five years on, the John 
F Kennedy Center's main concert hall is 
looking awful and sounding worse - that’s 
Slatkin’s view. He has pressed all along for 
a total refit, cosmetic and acoustical. And 
he’s succeeded. It happens next year. 

Between 1 1 and 13 October of this year, 
though, at a time when Washington’s 
main thoroughfare Ithe mall extending 
from the Washington Monument to the 
Lincoln Memorial and beyond) normally 
begins disappearing under the seasonal 
carpet of leaves. 3 quilt now comprising 
some 45,000 panels - a mere handful of the 
lives lost to Aids - was once more laid out 


Innocent as charged 
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Yes, it’s true. Leonard 
Slatkin. the new boss 
of Washington's 
National Symphony 
Orchestra, really does 
prefer American music 
- and he's about to 
give us the benefit of 
his experience. 

By Edward Seeker-son 
Photo by Edward Sykes 


consonant So a gloomy song about the 
' po(xandundorpriva^^frtKfei^rvs» m 
m gritty contemporary rock - unforgjvras 
electric guitar to the fbre - white 
Shepherd” is carefree American bucolic. 
wtstern-styte-Ttawi and country, inner-a^ 
frown? and Ainc*iian anfes, misery and 
- mirth. Contraries, conflicts and contra- 
dictions, different musics spilling mw 
tacit other until finally a food of universal 
' harmony is culled frrro'dishannony. A 
mad, glorious, inglorious, synthesis, A 

universal song, , Ar 

Botaom knows a thing or two aboujJB 
son*, songsters* songfulness. He and HifTTfi 

wife Joan Morris (who has sung in all but 

One performance of Innocence and Expe- 
rience and does SO again tomomwTUjfht) 
wens prime movers in the ragtime revival 
of the Sixties; and together they have 
loured and recorded tfampendknts pro- 
grammes drawn from two centuries of 
American song. So nothing here is paro- 
dists. The unforgettable, Shaker-likc “To 
mercy, pity, peace, and kw" OThe Divine 
Image") has been touched with Stephen 
Foster’s kindly hand, a wrong note here 
and there tempering innocent harmonics 
with the pain of experience. . 

So there you haw it: hmoccnce and 

experience. The fundamentals of human 
nature. Blake recognised that. He was, in 
the words of Alfred Kazin, “a peculiarly 
disturbed and disturbing prophet of the 
condition of modem man . Says Bolcotiu 
“Blake tells us what we arc and contrasts 
this with what we think we are... He 
realised that only when people face up to 
what they really are can. they know joy- 1 
think that joy, ultimately, is what my set- 
tings of Blake’s poems are all about. I 
don’t mean just happiness. I mean joy, the 
kind yon find at the end of ‘The Book of 
Job’: after the worst Things that could pos- 
' sihly happen to him. Job is left with joy 
because God finally tells him the truth 
about himself. That's it In ft nutshell. In AT 
truth there is joy.V f, * 
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A coat 


where the eyes of the world would see it. 
It was this project -“The Names Project 1 ' 
- that moved the American composer John 
Corigliano to pen one of the most widely 
performed contemporary works of recent 
times: his Symphony No l. A choral off- 
shoot of that work -Of Rage and Remem- 
brance (a reshaping of the symphony’s 
third movement, “Giulio's Song”) - serves 
as a moving preface to the symphony itself 
on Station's first RCA recording with his 
new orchestra. The final pages, where 
members of the chorus who have lost 
friends remember them, chanting their 
names, is a devastating revision of John 
Cage's “chance” technique: the names 
change with each performance. 

Neither the choice of repertoire nor the 
timing of this release leave one in any doubt 
as to where Slatkin chooses to nail his “pri- 
mary colours". Next year he takes the 
Corigliano Symphony to 10 major Amer- 
ican cities as pait of his first national tour 
with the NSO. Doubtless there’ll be those 
who’ll question that choice, but all the more 


reason for it Another of his upcoming pro- 
jects (one that follows on from this sum- 
mer's Proms appearance, when he brought 
Harlem to Kensington) is a disc devoted to 
the music of Duke Ellington -“an African 
American composer from Washington 
DC”. Tfou reach out into a community via 
the repertoire you choose to play, he says- 

And when you leave home to venture 
abroad, you take a little of home with you. 
If the promoters will let you. The reper- 
toire list for next years international tour 
contains only two European works: 
Sibelius’s Second Symphony and the 
Beethoven “Emperor" Concerto. For the 
rest, it’s William Schuman's Fifth Sym- 
phony. 'Whiter Piston’s Second, Copland’s 
Third, the William Boicom Piano Con- 
certo, and a new Percussion Concerto (for 
Evelyn Glennie) by Joseph Schwanmer. 
Smaller pieces by Ives, Gershwin and 
Arthur Foote complete the roster. 

But Slatkin is wagering new that pro- 
moters - particularly in Germany - will 
be pressing for an Ives/Beethoven/ 


Sibelius package. *If I had my ckuthers,” 
he says, “I'd go with Ives/Schwantodrf 
Copland 3 for London," So if that’s not / 
what we get, youffi know tohy.lnricfeitoifly? 
if I had my “druthers”. Station would be 
principal conductor (not just^asTfewoft 
to be confirmed, principal 
tor) of our own Philhannooia. Here’s aN 
man who’s not afraid to say he’d rather 
conduct first-rate American pieces than" 
second-rate European ones. I feel much 
the same about conductors. 

Anyway, back to touring. ?Look» itj . 
works the other way around, toa When 
your orchestras come to theUS. wedod’t- 
hearthemplayBritishmusicbecaUseotix 
promoters don't want it! And yet the Beifin 
Philharmonic can play Brahms wherever 
they gp... Ask yourself why it is that the 
Proms are so adventurous and successful? 
It' s not just the prices, is it? It’s trust 'One 
hundred years' worth. And subsidy. 

Which is where the BBC comes into its 
own. Tomorrow Slatkin presides over a 
major UK premiere that only the BBC - 


And it’s there in Bofcom’s final setting, 
TV. Divine hat^ “Cftpelty has a human 
in the present donate * cpHjffqave atagaJv .heart/ -And jealousy a human fee e/ Tfcrror, 
possibfe. wmiamBolcoitfsSJt## '^aehuraan forth <6™%.." We should feel 
cehce and (rf Experience Ifr tfefefe ^ashftmed of the indictment but-witb a twist 
ingof irony - a fSahfertan apothe- 

say obseS^tm^w^thfi with a reggae beaf- Bokora makes 

and to get up anSdance. . - 

painter and Btif- ■' "^l^wmdatoS^ 

com calls it Musical Illumination of the of Bolcom’s work reached its own apoth- 

— - - . - _.fcr ton 


Pbemsof WflUam Blake” and its creation 
occupied him, at varying lervete of inten- 
sity, over a period of some 26 years. 

“WthomCoQtrarieSKrwprt^ressioa” 
wrote Blake, and- if s those Contraries' 
that dominate both the *80*133” and iheir 
“settings" kt this huge, ^dl-erm>iadng can- 
tata. Just as Blake usedfeiswffote culture, 
past and present high-flown and vernac- 
ular - from classical veise to street-song 
and doggerel - as sources for his many 
poetic styles, so too does Bokom. The Eng- 
lish madrigal sits cheek by jowl here with 
the American bar-room ballad, blues and 


eosisat New York's Carnegie Hall in 1993 
with a 25-minute ovation and a place on 
just about emybody*s^)estofyear”Iist&. 
“In our lifetime we've seen certain works 
. r- even worts like Mahler Eight - move 
from being rare events to really quite reg- 
ular occurrences. Make no mistake, this 
work restores to us the idea of the con- 
cert as ‘an event', A happening And it’s 
not going to happen again in a very long 
time." Don't say we didn't tell you. 

‘Songs of Innocence and of Experience', 7pm 
tamonm; RFH, SBC \ London SE1 (£11 
unresenvd: 0171-960 4242), and Inn on 


U1C mjlWllUUI LS&1A-* VIUIII UtUWO OUU U/MfJtlrtU. Vi/IVW !//• 

soul, jazz and gospel rekindle their natural Radio 3. Station's NSO recording of 
kinship, seriatism rules without tyranny, the Corigliano s Fust Symphony is on RCA I 
dissonant rubs shoulders with the sweetly BMC 09026 68450-2 
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Oestrogen on the rampage 



Jasper Rees 
on television 


I n the week it was decided 
that the Loin King would 
not be appearing on the 
nation's advertising hoard- 
ings, Panorama \BBCT. 
Mon) reported on the grow- 
ing phenomenon of violent 
women. One wife, who 
spends two weeks out of 
every four as if demonically 
possessed by her ow n 
menstrual cycle, took it out 
on the furniture. “We got 
through three-piece suites 
like nobody's business," 
explained her besieged 
husband, who doubtless 
used the safe as a defensive 
rampart. One woman 
scorned Bobbitcd her 
boyfriend with a Stanley 
knife: they showed you "the 
photo of the reconstituted 


member, just in case your 
mind's eye was unable to 
call up the relevant image 
of mutilation. Another 
avenger drizzled molten 
candle wax over her hus- 
band’s middle regions. 
Again, to jump-start those 
with stalled imaginations, a 
reconstruction depicted the 
phallic candles succumbing 
to the Wade. 

Apparently, if things carry 
on this way. women will be 
as brutal as men within 20 
years. Sewing the penis back 
on will presumably replace 
circumcision as the op most 
frequently performed on 
British males. It's an equal- 
ity of sorts, but it will lake 
women far longer to achieve 
parity across the full range 
of sins. The adulterer with 
the molten groin admitted 
that his wife was seeking 
retribution for finding out 
about “some tramp I had 
been seeing". His wife 
would probably say he was 
waxing hypocritical. 

Elsewhere, the contest 
between oestrogen and 
testosterone was hotting up. 
Both Video Diaries (BBC2, 
Sat) and Soho Stories 
(BBC2, Mon. Tues, Wed) 
found womankind in a state 
of unfettered lust as male 


performers stripped down to 
their assets. Note how both 
strippers mined Greek 
legend. for their stage names 
(Zeus and Troy Passion, 
though sadly no 
Philoctetes), as if harping 
after a mythical time of 
clear-cut gender roles when 
men were men and women 
washed the amphorae. 

Soho Stories deployed its 
favourite tactic of cross-cut- 
ting around the district to 
weave its narrative. Hence 
Trov Passion whipped up 
female hysteria as football 
hooligans (and the odd 
hooligan ess) went ballistic 
outside in the street. Girls, 
went the heavily editorialised 
argument, are just as capable 
of mindless frenzy. This 
position was slightly 
complicated by the presence 
of Danny the transvestite 
singer, the series’ lensoholic 
centre of attention. When he 
threatened to throw bricks 
through the BBC’s window if 
they lit his face too harshly, 
it was unclear whether the X 
or Y chromosomes were 
doing the talking. 

Shaman (1TV, Mon) 
tried to have it both ways. 
Our stubbled private dick 
has one main squeeze per 
episode and this week's, a 


whore in the bedroom, 
turned out to be an under- 
cover cop in the bedroom. 
Ir's not a difficult look to 
pull off. One of the girl gang 
who mugged Elizabeth 
Hurley told Panorama she 
mistook her for a prostitute. 
(Would have saved Hugh a 
car ride if she were.) 
Sharman is an escapist bit of 
twaddle with the surreal 
twist Lhat the escape route 
takes you to sarf London. 
The dialogue, in unsubtitled 
Streathamese, is only slightly 
less cacophonous than the 
clattering backchat of hand- 
guns. In the last shot of the 
show the prostitute / police- 
woman stood legs astride in 
black PVCs and gunned 
down a drug baron, just as 
Panorama on the other side 
was delivering its findings 
about violent women. 

The charm of Crocodile 
Shoes, about a Geordie pau- 
per who became a rock star, 
lay iu the rudveti of its hero, 
Jed Sheppard. Crocodile 
Shoes O (BBC1; Thurs) 
finds him still clueless in the 
face of industry chicanery, 
and the smoke-screen is 
wearing a bit thin. Jimmy 
Nail, who has weirdly built a 
pop career on this fictional 
foundation, is inextricably 


linked with the character, 
and yet with the credit he 
takes for creating, writing, 
starring, executive produc- 
ing and composing, he will 
have difficulty persuading 
anyone that he’s not a con- 
trol freak dangerously 
hooked on wish-fulfilment. 
Rewriting himself as a love- 
able simpleton, methinks 
tbe lad doth protest too 
much. 

More lads on Never Mind 
the Bozzcocks (BBC2, 

Ties), a pop quiz show 
doned from its stablemate 
They Think IPs AU Over. 
Presenter Mark Lamarr has 
laboured hard to compose a 
distinctive sign-off (as in 
“My name’s Nick Hancock”, 
“this is me Clive Ander- 
son..."), and he's come up 
with “Tve been Mark 
Lamarr”, which janrs as 
much as the show it rounds 
off. The one original ele- 
ment is a game in. which 
contestants see an ancient 
clip of a pop star at work 
and then have to pick out 
the mueb-aged icon from an 
identity .parade. In two cases 
out of three, they got it 
wrong. There’s a brilliantly 
cruel edge to the game's 
suggestion that identity is 
just a line in the sand. 


After Redhead, silence *, 



B i-media is, as you may 
know, the new watch- 
word in the BBC: in 
the past, radio and television 
each had separate depart- 
ments dealing with news and 
current affairs, drama, light 
entertainment and so forth; 
Under the Birt regime, the 
radio and television arms are 
to be handcuffed together, 
creating new, bigger depart- 
ments covering both media. 

Some people who work in 
radio welcome the change, - 
as giving them access to the 
far larger resources available 
to television. Others fear 
that radio will always be the 
junior partner, will always 
lose out in the struggle for 
money, and that radio’s dis- 
tinctive strengths will be 


obliterated. They’re probably 
both right: radio will benefit, 
but only if it constantly fights 
its comer. It seems 
inevitable that, in a few 
years, radio will lose its 
distinctive culture.*. 

One problem in arguing 
this case is that you can’t 
quantify cultural change. If 
you send out just one corre- 
spondent to the next foreign 
hotspot, you only have to 
shell out for one set of air- 
fares, one set of hotel bills, 
one set of phone-bills; a bal- 
ance sheet doesn’t show the 
benefits of a different point 
of view, 

The other problem is that 
the bureaucratic change is 
confirming something that's 
already taking place: cost- 
curting and low morale have 
meant that radio is starting 
to lose some of its confi- 
dence and sense of identity. 

It may be a symptom of 
this that the excellenr Radio 
Lives (Thursday, Radio 4), 
once dedicated to 
biographies of the great 
names of radio, has now 
expanded to include, in the 
words of its Radio Times 
billing, "the great names in 
radio, TV and beyond”. 

True, last week we had a 
neat warts-and-all job on 


This 
week 
at the 
National 


Brian Redhead - possibly a 
bit heavy on the warts - but 
this week we had Uberace, 
whose connection with the 
medium didn't seem to 
extend far beyond an 
appearance on Desert 
Island Discs. 

Considered by itself, this 
was vastly entertaining (and 
win do much, one hopes, to - 
help the rehabilitation of 
Gerry Anderson, who was 
here as unobtrusively witty 
and sympathetic as we always 
knew he could be). Among 
other things, tbe programme 
quoted at length the Cassan- 
dra's celebrated-attack on- -- 
Liberace in the Daily Mirror - 
a "deadly, winking, snigger- 
ing, snuggling, chromium- 
plated, scent-impregnated, 
luminous, quivering, giggling, 
fruit-flavoured, mincing, ice- ' 
covered heap of mother -- 

love... the biggest sentimental 
vomit of all 11100*’: a verdict 
that seemed, by and large, to' 
stand up. tq the 

Still, the sequence ‘sbOnK 
to tell you soraeffim$: about 
radio's sense of -#fastoryi 
perhaps. Perharagi^feat '. 
after Redhead uffip&eno . 
great popular . 

no more radio li^gi q'brtfr 
doing. I hope it’s-aot tree; I 
fear it may be. - 
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Book, is said to be the smallest in England 


■ - ^ PHOTOGRAPH; JOHN LAWRENCE 

.Hidden hamlet of Exmoor 

A coastal stroll from Porlock Weir to Culbone. By Hamish Scott 


H idden by steep hills on Ex- 
moor s coastal fringe. Pbriock 
Weir has somehow managed 
to survive the dangers of 
excessive prettiness. Old cottages, a 
hotel and a pub duster round the har- 
bour. Yel low-booted yachries potter on 
their boats, children clatter by on 
ponies and seriously kitted hikers 
argue over map* Reached only by a . 
narrow lone, the village has limited 
appeal to car-bound tourists but is a 
starting-point for those who like to ven- 
ture off the Tarmac. WUkei* with a 
five-mile stroll and lunch ip niind-c^a, 
continue round The cd&St 
through Culbone, an intriguing 
hamlet far from any public road. 

Starting from beyond the hotel, the 
path to Culbone climbs through open 
fields with distant views of the Welsh 
coast and briefly joias the toll road up 1 
lo Exmoor before diverting into wood- 
K land bv an ornate neo-Goth ic gate- 
's: house. Early m the 19th century the 
- Earl of Lovelace built a. home here for 
his bride. Byron's daughter Ada. A 
rambling romantic folly, Ashley 
Cnombc ended as a private club of 
dubious repute before demolition in 
ihe Fifties. Now the path to Culbone 
leads through strange, dark tunnels 
that once shielded Ada's sensibilities 
from the distressing sight of tradesmen 
approaching her front door. 

The climb is steep, up log-1 ined steps 
cut into the hillside. Long stretches of 
the path still wind beneath the shade of 
ancient oaks, with only birdsong and the 
murmur of the sea 5fl0ft below intrud- 
ing on the muffled silence. 

The distant sound of running water 
deep within a hidden coombe an- 
nounces the approach to Culbone. 
There is a drift of wood smoke in the 



air and glimpses of a trim churchyard 
hciwocn the trees. Even on arrival in 


the hamlet, you find few signs of the 
present centuiy. 

Culbone has a strange and che- 
quered history. The tiny church - the 
smallest in England - is recorded in 
Domesday Book and over the past 
thousand years the isolated settlement 
has been an outpost of the early Celtic 
church, a place of banishment, a leper 
colony and a Non-Cbnformist com- 
mune. In the late 18th century it 
became a thriving village of foresters 
and charcoal burners. Now just a scat- 
tering of cottages remains. 


From Culbone Church the coastal 
path continues towards County Gate. 
Just before SiJcombe Farm, a narrow 
lane winds back towards Porlock, with 
exhilarating views from 900ft above sea 
level, before finally rejo ining the toll 
road back to Porlock Weir. The slope 
is steep as the road snakes through 
hairpin bends down into the coombe, 
but a bridge across the stream gives 
access to a footpath through the woods 
that provides a safer route for walkers. 

Back in Porlock Weir, the Ship Inn 
and the Anchor Hotel stand together 


on the harbour. Far from being rivals, 
they are under the same management; 
the grander looking Anchor doing all 
the food, with the Ship as a public bar. 
The hotel has a proper restaurant with 
game and local sea-food, or simpler 
food at the rather formal bar. It's com- 
fortable and friendly, but the Ship is a 
better place to quench the thirst after 
a long walk. The garden gives views 
across the bay to steep, wooded hills. 
Somewhere deep within those tangled 
branches lies Culbone; just two miles 
away, but in quite another world. 


• From Porlock Weir car park 

continue past hotel and turn left 
on to signposted coastal path. 

• Cross fields to Tarmac road, 
then rum right and continue 
200yds to gatehouse. 

• Just before gatehouse, bear 
right, down footpath signed to 
Culbone. 

• Follow footpath signs to 
Culbone. 

• From Culbone Church, 
continue on track, following signs 
to Silcombe. 

. • Just before Silcombe Farm, 
turn left on to lane. 

• Follow Jane for two miles and 
bear left on to toll road. 

• Continue down road to 
footpath sign at Yeamor Bridge. 

• Cross bridge, then turn left 
down woodland path 

• Follow path down to Tarmac 
road. 

• Cross road on to footpath back 
to Porlock Weir. 

Length of walk; five miles (about 
two hours) 

On 2 November, in our walk 
from the Slad valley to Cranham 
we inadvertently directed readers 
along a track that is not a public 
footpath. Start north from Bull's 
Cross through Blackstable Wood. 
But do not, as stated, keep 
heading uphill. Haifa mile 
before the end of the wood, fork 
left (downhill), over two lanes, 
across the fields to Clissold 
Farm. Keep on the signed 
footpath to Far End. There bear 
rig/u into the beech woods now 
owned by the National Trust. 

Follow the track right through, 
until it rejoins the route nr gave 
at Ebworth Farm. 



Once a dog has tasted blood 

yVhat happens if your family pet becomes a sheep killer? By Daniel Butler 


B racken is on death row. Our pet 
has been judged a killer. It 
remains for us to dispose of 
him. We find ourselves crushed be- 
tween our squeamish urban upbring- 
ing and the rcalirics of our new rural 
lifestyle. Our dog isboth a gentle crea- 
ture who plays with our toddler, and 
a hunter witfi the instincts of a wolf 
Bracken is a 'lurcher, a mongrel 
running dog, bom to catch rabhits and 
hares. When we got him he was small 
enough to nestle in my palm. He grew 
last, and was greyhound-sized when 
we left the rat race for our slice of 
Welsh self-sufficient heaven. He came 
into his own when our son. Jack, 
ieaml to walk, and used him us an ani- 
mated Zimmer frame. Now he is now 
the rwo-vear-uids best friend - end- 
lessly patient as he is hauled back- 
wards by the tail, forced to sit bn u 
whim or. made tu jump obstacle 
xw rses on babbling command. 

Nor has he been short of admirers 
• among our Welsh neighbours. In his 
first summer he won two rosettes at 
agricultural shows and prompted res- 
pectful nudges by setting about num- 
erous rabbits and squirrels with gusto. 

All ihis w’.i?' transformed last week, 
hiwevvr. w hen the Infill Fanner found 
a partially-eaten ewe near our house. 


TWo others survived with deep joshes 
to their back legs. Although ho one 
witnessed the crime, the circumstan- 
tial evidence pointed to; Bracken. 
The culprit was a big dog - the bite 
marks indicated this -and the attack 
took place miles from anyone but us. 
If this weren’t enough, for the first 
time in three years, the previous, day 
we had seen Bracken playfully had- 
ing sheep in the self-same field. 

"Once a sheep killer, always 4 
sheep killer,'’ was the fanner’s reac- 
tion. “You’ll never cure him. Put him 
down, the quicker the better - III do 
it, if you want” 

.. Anywhere .else, detection, verdict 
and sentence might have been more 
measured, but this is rural Wes, 
where 1 1 million sheep arc the back- - 
bone of the economy. Anything that 
poses a- threat to them , is shot or 
poisoned, while anyone harbouring 
their enemies is ostracised: Clear, 
decisive action was needed. But this 
was Bracken, and we were pot pre- 
pared to. surrender him meekly to. 
summary justice. 

So we ran through the alternatives. 
Could he be retrained, chaperoned 
and muzzled? This was - ruled out. 
Almost everyone, from" National 
Burners’ Union to lurcher rescue 



genie back into the bottle once a dog 
tastes blood. And .the local farmers 
are certainly convinced of this, so any 
belief that he could be retrained was 
immaterial. .. . 

As news of this - most heinous of 
canine sins - spreads, sooner or later 
he wiD be shot if he remains here. 
Until then the blame for every dead 
sheep.in a 20-mile, radius will be laid 
at our door, Thai leaves us two 


choices: give away our son’s best 
friend, or sacrifice him on the altar of 
local opinion. 

Worried, but not yet frantic, we 
rang round every acquaintance in 
non-sheep-farming parts where there 
was the slightest hope of a home. “He 
is young, but housetrained,’' we said 
in our pitch. “Wonderful with child- 
ren, a good traveller - and you know 
how handsome he is.” 

There were no takers, although sev- 
eral hesitated. Some were put oft by 
the thought of Bracken's daily exer- 
cise, others said he was too big, while 
another confessed to pregnancy and 
to being daunted by sharing what used 
to be a spacious flat with just one new 
arrival, Jet alone two. An ex-girl- 
friend and confirmed vegetarian came 
closest. She could cope with every- 
thing, except Bracken killing squirrels 
or rabbits in her local park. 

So for the foreseeable future 
Bracken is confined to barracks. I 
informed the fanner of our decision 
to rehouse rather than execute the 
dog. lb my surprise, he seemed pos- 
itively relieved “I once had to shoot 
one of my own dogs and I still regret 
it," he said “No one likes to see a dog 
killed You’re doing somet hing about 
it, thafs the mam thing.” 


Duff 

Hart-Davis 

Many Bewick 
swans are still 
in Holland, 
detained by a 

superabundance IKSEEsh" 
of their favourite 
pond weed r»2E2l!fiR ta 

half-way through a 
normal lifespan. He 
spent his first 10 winters 
at Welney. then in 1993 
appeared at Slimbridge 
with Weaver and three 
young. (Weaver had 
been identified as a 
cygnet in 1977). 
Abelhard is also a 
regular visitor to 
Slimbridge: he is at least 
12 years old and has 
brought Mid-Off there 
for the past six winters. 

Behind these bare 
facts lie several minor 
tragedies. Both males, it 
seems, must have had 
former mates. What 
happened to them? 

As the BBC 
programmes will show, 
many hazards beset the 
migrants on their way to 
and from the tundra. 
They can be forced 
down by bad weather, fly 
into telegraph wires, die 
of lead-poisoning from 
shotgun pellets, or be 
killed by primitive 
hunters. The sad fact 
(revealed by 
x-rays) is that nearly a 
third of the birds that 
winter at Slimbridge are 
carrying lead shot 
Mild weather and 
persistent westerly winds 
have made this a late 
swan season. In a 
normal year there would 
be a couple of hundred 
Bewicks at Slimbridge 
by now, but there are 
scarcely half that, and 
many are still in 
Holland, detained by a 
superabundance of then- 
favourite pond weed. 

Imagine them on 
their way, flying at 
50raph. in V-shaped 
skeins for maximum 
aerodynamic efficiency, 
five or six thousand feet 
above the surface of the 
earth. Heading South 
will doubtless capture 
some of the romance 
and magic of migration, 
but mysteries will 
remain. 

How do Pedro and 
Abelhard retain an 
image of their far-off 
wintering grounds, ail 
through the Arctic 
summer? How do they 
navigate during their 
two-month passage? 

And how do they time 
their arrival to come in 
at night, causing a 
tremendous clamour 
among travellers who 
have already reached 
their journey’s end? 


W ill Abelhard 
and Pedro 
come home? lb 
find out, children of all 
ages are anxiously 
awaiting Heading South, 
BBC2’s three live 
programmes abour the 
migration of Bewick 
swans, to he broadcast 
next Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. 

On 8 February this 
year, at the Wildlife and 
Wetlands Trust at 
Slimbridge, the two big 
male birds were fitted 
with radios which 
transmit to satellites, in 
the hope of teaching 
scientists more about 
the swans' 2^00-miIe 
journey to and from 
their breeding grounds 
in the Russian Arctic. 

The radios - 
rectangular boxes 4 ins 
long, with short aerials - 
were mounted between 
the birds' shoulder 
blades and secured with 
stretchy harnesses. They 
were programmed to 
come on the air every 13 
days, then to transmit 
for eight hours 
continuously. 

Pedro took off from 
Slimbridge at midday on 
26 February, with his 
mate. Weaver. Three 
days later he was over 
northern Germany; by 
13 March he had 
reached Jutland; then he 
went off the air, 
presumably because his 
battery had failed. 

Abelhard proved a 
more reliable station. 

He did not leave 
Slimbridge until 17 
March, but then set out 
with his mate, Mid-Off, 
in a party of 27 Bewicks 
and made rapid 
progress to the north 
east. By 10 April he 
was off the coast at 
Stanga, in Sweden; II 
days later satellites 
picked him up in the 
valley of the Kasari 
River in Estonia. 

On 16 May he was 
north of Archangel, off 
the White Sea coast of 
Russia; 11 June found 
him at the mouth of the 
River Oma. 66:47 
degrees north. On 24 
June he reached the 
west coast of Kolguyev 
Island, at 69:06 north, 
where a series of five 
good fixes suggested that 
he had settled down 
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there on a breeding site. 
One Iasi message came " 
through on 19 July, but 
a null reading from the 
activity sensor suggested 
that the device had 
fallen off. 

Now the staff at 
Slimbridge are eagerlv 
waiting to find out 
whether their two 
airborne research 
assistants have bred, and 
whether they will bring 
families back with them. 

The particular 
fascination of Bewick 
swans is that they can 
be identified by the 
unique black-and-yellow 
patterns on their Sills. 


Japanese Maples are among 
the loveliest shrubs and the 
Acer Palma rum Atropurpureum 
is the most popular. 

Its leaves - a rich purple in spring 
- become brilliant red in autumn. 

£ 12.95 
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In the fast few months, lettings in London and the south east have increased tenfold 


PHOTOGRAPH: EMMA BOAM 


The headlong rush for rentals 

Penny Jackson reports on the Buy-to-Let scheme 

A dinner party conversation further encouraged people to shift late rent I came down like a ton of and a strong overseas element. rental boom has seen the mu 
these days is more likely to be their finances into an investment bricks when it happened to me," adds Ian Dickson, of the Winkworth rooming of letting agents and ndt! 
“So have you bought a prop- they can walk round the corner and Mr Derby. estate agency, says there has been a landlord nor tenant is protected fr 

erty for investment vet?” inspect. This was a kev factor in John However, anvone who wishes to rush of orofesskmal neoule with can- the cowbov operator. This vear I 


A dinner party conversation 
these days is more likely to be 
“So have you bought a prop- 
erty for investment yet?” 
rather than “How much is your house 
worth?” The buoyancy of the rental 
market has created a new breed of 
property investor the home-owner 
with some cash to spare. 

Before the property slump, a more 
expensive house might have seemed 
the obvious financial path to take, but 
the trauma of negative equity has left 
everyone more cautious. Owners 
learnt to their cost that houses can go 
down as well as up in value and 
although they now wish to take 
advantage of a strengthening prop- 
erty market, this rime they will not 
risk the family home. 

It was during the recession that the 
rented sector took off. The traditional 
first-time buyer felt it safer to rent, 
while lettings became a lifeline for 
those stuck with a home they couldn’t 
sell. Landlords at this rime also saw 
the benefits of the 1988 Housing Act 
that ended the “fair rent system" as 
well as giving them the" right to 
recover property at the end of a ten- 
ancy. Owning and letting began to 
look attractive to those who had 
never considered It before. 

Reports of high rental yields and 
a strengthening sales market have 


further encouraged people to shift 
their finances into an investment 
they can walk round the comer and 
inspect- This was a key factor in John 
Derby’s decision to become a land- 
lord. He wanted to be able to keep a 
dose eye on his investment In his 
fifties with the mortgage on a famOy 
home in London almost paid off he 
found himself cash rich after a redun- 
dancy payment and bought when 
the market was low. “I paid £45,000 
for a one-bedroom flat in Acton, 
which was a bargain because it had 
off-street parking. I spent £5,000 
doing it up and I let it for £165 a 
week," says Mr Derby. 

“Initially T was paying 16 per cent 
to an agent who managed everything. 
But after l bought a second flat I 
derided to look after them myself. If 
a flat does need a plumber, say, a let- 
ting agent has no incentive to keep 
costs down. I now pay 8 per cent to 
an agent for finding and vetting ten- 
ants and handling the references 
and contracts." 

What else has he learnt about the 
role of a landlord? “Choose a place 
that is easy to let, not because you like 
it, and do it up to good standard - 
second-hand furniture is out of the 
question. Always go round immedi- 
ately a tenant has a problem and 
never accept hard-luck stories about 


late rent I came down like a ton of 
bricks when it happened to me," adds 
Mr Derby. 

However, anyone who wishes to 
take out a loan under the new Buy- 
to-Let initiative has to use the man- 
agement services of an agent who 
belongs to the Association of Resi- 
dential Letting Agents (ARLA), a self 
regulatory body with professional 
indemnity cover. The ARLA scheme 
has brought on board four mortgage 
lenders who offer loans of up to 80 
percent of a property's value, in fine 
with the rates for owner-occupiers 
and lake rental income into account 
for servicing the loan. 

Since it was launched, letting agents 
- in the south-east in particular - have 
been swamped with callers. Andrew 
Reeves, an ARLA letting agent in 
Bromley, has seen the numbers 
increase [enfold in the past few 
months. “A great many people with a 
strong asset base now wish to provide 
for their retirement instead of relying 
on a pension fimd or other form of 
investment. After five or 10 years of 
rental income they intend to sell and 
enjoy the capital appreciation." 

Although prime central London 
has led the rental boom, it is an 
exceptional market fuelled by com- 
pany lets - Savills says it accounts 
for 42 per cent of their business - 


and a strong overseas element. 

Ian Dickson, of the Winkworth 
estate agency, says there has been a 
rush of professional people with cap- 
ital to spare, and now one in 10 buy- 
ers in his area. Shepherds Bush in 
London, intends to let. “Flats as large 
as possible, especially architecturally 
unattractive ones are a sensible choice 
of investment. We recently sold one 
to an accountant in his late twenties 
for £90,000. It is now being let for £275 
a week, giving an exceptionally high 
return of 15 per cent I have a former 
council flat for sale at present which 
brings in the same return. It will have 
almost zero capital growth, though." 

New landlords elsewhere are tar- 
getting students as a rich source of 
rental income. In Nottingham, Tony 
Pinks of Savills. sees a growing num- 
ber of people who have been left 
money buying into multiple occu- 
pancy properties or. regulated ten- 
ancies because they can expect to see 
gross returns of up to 20 per cent. 
While in Plymouth, where property 
prices are not high, student accom- 
modation can produce yields of some 
18 per cent net, says Edward Heaton 
of Stratton Creber. However, under 
the Buy-to-Let scheme some lenders 
will not consider loans for property 
let to groups of students. 

And there are dangers lurking. The 


rental boom has seen the mush- 
rooming of letting agents and neither 
landlord nor tenant is protected from 
the cowboy operator. This year fas • 
seen the collapse of two London 
agencies, and there are fears that 
embezzlement is on the increase. 

Simon Agace, chairman of 
Winkworth, whose branches through- 
out London have been kept busy 
from the interest in rentals, is very 
concerned about the headlong rash 
to invest in rentals. “It is not for wid- 
ows and orphans. Rental levels may 
go higher, but they may go down. 
Supply could outstrip demand in 
certain areas. And, of course, inter- 
est rates could go up. It is essential 
that people consult a reputable let- 
ting agent or chartered surveyor for 
a building audit before buying.” 

Mr Agace warns of the need to 
have money pur aside for a rainy day. 
“The rental side has grown faster 
than sales, and as with all booms the 
bust could folIow.No one should buy 
for an investment just because they 
were told at a dinner party that it was 
a brilliant thing to do.". 

ARLA Buy-to-Let hotline: 01923- 
896555 . The Joseph Rowntree Foun- 
dation Index of Private Rents and 
Yields is available free from The Cen- 
tre of Housing Policy. University of Ybrk. 
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M ortgage rates arc at 
their lowest levels- 
for 30 years and 
the average home costs a 
bare three times the 
average earnings 
compared with almost five 
times earnings at the peak 
of the boom m 1988. That 
means property is more 
affordable than at any lime 
for a decade. With 
unemployment supposed 
to be at its lowest level for 
five years the scene should 
be set for a sustained rally 
in property prices. 

: A recovery is indeed 
definitely under way in the 
property market after five 
years of slump and 
stagnation, but it is 
unequally distributed and 
large sectors of the market, 
especially starter homes 
and large swathes of 
properties outside prime 
locations have seen no real 
recovery at all. According 
to the Halifax Building 
Society’s quarterly survey 
prices across the country in 
the third quarter were 5.4 
per cent higher than they 
were this time last year. 

But the range of increases 
goes all the way from 18 ■' 
per Cent nr'Nbwtoftrn . - 
Ireland, where the 
property market is stiH 
basking in the reflected 
glow from the IRA 
ceasefire, to JO per cent m 
Greater London and down 
to just over two per cent in 
Scotland, Yorkshire, 


Anglia. .. * ' . ... .... 

Worse stiflvturnovttm 
the housing market is sriU 
depressed, with something 
like 13 million homes likely 
■ to change hands this year. 
That is well up from the 
low point of 1.14 million in 
1995 but far below the peak 
of 2.15 million in the boom 
year of 1988. Optimistic . 
estate agents are quick to 
point out that there is 
actually now a shortage of 
suitable homes for sale in 
many areas because 
potential sellers took their 
houses off the market when 
they could not find a buyer 
in the recession and have 
not yet realised that a 
seller's market is returning. 

But this is not an 
entirety bullish factor. An 
artificial shortage of homes 
on the market could well 
be the biggest single 
reason for the local 
increases in property 
prices. If potential sellers 
do begin to put their 


homes on the market again 
in increasing numbers, 
..turnover could rise, hut a : • 
proper balance of supply 
and demand could help ;-J 
prices to stabilise. ■ . 

And confidence remains 
fragile. Although the 
mortgage tenders and - 
estate agents have been 
quick to claim that the 

surprise rise in base rates 
last month represents no 
threat to the recovery, the - 
memory of rising mortgage 
payments, falling prices, 
and the horror of negative 
equity which locked almost 
two million buyers into 
their homes remains very 
fresh. There are*tiU half a 
million people wilhzoro or 
negative equity, which 
effectively means they 
cannot move because they 
cannot afford to dear.their 
existing mortgage in order 
to quality for a new one. 

The housing market is 
also looking to the Budget 
in ten days time so sec 
whether the Chancellor is 
planning a seasonal trick- p 

or-t real. Ever hopeful , • 

optimists arc wondering 
whether the OuflKdkfit 
will raise the 

current level of£60;M0. 

But the pessimists are - y 
equally concerned that he . 
might be tempted to press 
ahead with the phasing nut 
of tax relief on mortgage 
interest in order to recoup 
ta^relief on 

in 'the - 

form of a cur in t^ciwsiC 
rate of income tak rad an 
increase mtaxftSe' 
allowances. WJtfcttKtrtgage 
rates at an average ofteven 
per cent, the interest on 
the first £30,000 of a . 
mongage should be around 
£2,100. The tax relief at 15 . 
per cent amounts to a 
maximum of £27 a month, 
but spread across 11 
million mortgages it costs. , . 
thc Exchcqucr nearly three 
billion pounds a year which 
in turn would allow him to . 
make a cut of over lp in 
the pound in the standard - 
rate of income tax. The 
possibility is plausible 
enough for the estate 
agents' association to have 
specifically warned the 
Chancellor that abolishing 
Miras will do more harm to 
the recovery than a rise in 
mongage rates.. . 

Clifford German 
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Secure Your 
Mortgage Payments *ot 

WITH A FIXED RATE MORTGAGE 

To 31 December 1999 

' AND RECEIVE UP TO 

£3000 Cashback! 


The Mansfield 

Building Society 

for more information 

» 01 623 649921 

7.99%(APR&6% ) 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE: Regent Houre, Regent Street, 
Mansfield, Nocts NCI? j SS " 


TOUR HOME SAT RISK IF YOU 
DO NOT KEEP UP Rff AYMENT5 
ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER 
LOAN SECURED ON FT. WRITTEN 
QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST. 



Is This You ? 


You. want to renovate: 

* a listed building or older property 

* an inner-city terraced house 

* a derelict property needing extensive work 

You want to create: 

* a borne incorporating energS'-efflclenty or 

other resource-saving idea 

* an organic smallholding or farm 

$ a business uitb ecological objectives - such 
as repair, recycling, natural materials 
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AN EXCLUSIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 
OI EIGHT 

LOFT STYLE HOUSES 

PRICE £210,000 
FREEHOLD 
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Tel: 0171-498 0730 


Don’t miss our feature appearing on Saturday 23rd November on 

The Effects of the Jubilee Line Extension on London Property.’ 
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MOVING PEOPLE 
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0171580 8636. 
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Prices are rising in 
East Anglia, reports 
Rosalind Russell 
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A shortage of desirable property; Thaxted hi Essex 


PHOTOGRAPH. BRIAN HARKK 




E ast Anglia was one of the first 
regions to experience soaring house 
prices. They then fell almost as dra- 
matically. Now a shortage of desirable 
property has coaxed prices back to 1991 
levels — and above, for large country 
houses with land. 

A three-bedroom cottage in a village in 
Suffolk now costs around £180.000, says 
Tun Dansie. of Strutt & Parker in Ipswich. 
That compares with Buckinghamshire or 
^ Surrey, and wipes the floor with the Lon- 
t don boroughs of Wandsworth and Fulham. 
^ Job confidence has encouraged City work- 
ers to venture out along the train links from 
Liverpool Street. 

Tony Mullucks. of Mullucks Wells, con- 
firms: “The appeal is the fast and reliable 
train service, especially for those working 
long hours, as Stansted Airport ensures 
trains run from early morning to late at 
night.” 

Tim Dansie rites a new development at 
Naylund, on the Essex/S uffblk border, as 
a prime example of the City worker influ- 


Househunting 
in East Anglia 

Old Hall near Woodbridge in 
Suffolk, a 16th-century Grade 
U-listed five-bedroom 
farmhouse, has exposed 
timbers and inglenook 
fireplaces. The 24ft attic 
room has been converted into 
a playroom/studio. Formal 
gardens are surrounded by 
farmland, to almost an acre. 
£270,000 through Strutt & 


Parker in Ipswich (01473 
214841). 

Pit Cottage, a brick-and- 
flint former blacksmith's 
cottage in Brandon, on the 
* Norfolk/Suffolk border in five 
acres with pond, has three 
bedrooms, a study, a 21ft 
kitchen and storerooms A 
structural survey is available 
to serious applicants. 

£168,500 through Bedfords in 
Bury St Edmunds (01284 
769999). 

Woodwell Furlong, a 17th- 


century Grade U-listed 
thatched three-bedroom 
cottage in Church Street, 
Norfolk, has three reception 
rooms, a conservatory, a 
study and an acre of gardens 
worked by ibe owner, a 
garden designer. £175,000 
through Bedfords (01284 
769999). 

Wealden House near 
Sudbury was designed and 
built by Stephen Mattick, a 
builder admired by Prince 
Charles for his attention to 


detafl. The reception hall 
floor is herringbone brick, the 
drawing room has polished 
boards, the kitchen a 
flagstone floor. £260,000 
through Mullucks Wells 
Saffron Walden (01799 
520520). 

Strickland Manor Farm at 
Yoxford, Suffolk, is a six- 
bedroom barn conversion. 
Grade U-listed, with galleried 
drawing room, vaulted dining 
hall, under-floor heating, 
automatic central vacuum 


cleaning system and antique- 
style fittings. An 18ft 
playroom opens on to a 
walled garden. £285,000, 
Bidwells in Ipswich (01473 
611644). 

The School House in 
Thaxted. Essex, a late- 
Victorian four-bedroom 
headmaster’s house, has 
double gables, barge- 
boarding. and a walled 
garden. £1 10,000, Bruce 
Munro in Saffron Walden 
(01799 522628). 


ence. Gainsborough Place, six miles north 
of Colchester, is a group of eight houses 
built on a 17-acre site. Two were sold 
before a brick was laid, despite prices of 
£400, 000-plus. 

Stansted does not bring unalloyed joy to 
all, but some villages enjoy the benefits 
without the decibels. Manuden, Henham, 
Clave ring and the Ro dings have gained 


from the airport, says Tony Mullucks. 
Even villages which have suffered from 
noise are now seen as value for money. 

NeD Thomas and his wife Cheryl own a 
bouse in Islington, and also a pair of cot- 
tages in a secluded valley four miles from 
Sudbury in Hickbush, Essex (the postal 
address is in Suffolk). 

The cottages are part of a group of four. 


dating from the 17th century, colour- 
washed rendered with peg-tiled roofs. An 
internal door links the two, but they have 
their own staircases, kitchens, bathrooms 
and plumbing. 

“In Islington, we are on the right side 
of London to escape to Suffolk, which 
takes about an hour and a half,” says Neil. 
He and his wife are now thinking of mov- 


ing to Suffolk permanently. They have put 
the two-bedroom cottages up for sale-one 
at £1 12^00, the other at £S2p00- through 
agents Thorntons. 

“We are interested in another bouse 
which we have admired in Suffolk for 11 
years. It has bigger rooms more suitable 
for family gatherings, more land, a pool 
and -more important -a couple of barns 


which could be converted into offices. It 
will force us to change the way we live.” 

The good life is drawing other* to the 
area. In Cambridgeshire. Bidwells reports 
a re-emergence of London buyers. 

Meanwhile, guide prices in Cam- 
bridgeshire are being easily exceeded * 
competition for the best houses increases 
“Prices in the last year have been creep 
mg up by around 5 to 7 per cent for bet 
ter properties, and up to 12 per cent fo 
those in extreme demand,” say’s Bidwells 
Christopher Carey. 

In Norfolk, the firm's “under offer 
book is 35 per cent ahead of their bool 
this time last year. And in their Suffoll 
branch, they report fresh money coming 
out of London and the Home Counties 
being flourished mostly by 35-to-45-ycar 
olds with young families. Buyers ar 
looking for timber-framed farmhouses, o 
the edge of a village, within half a 
hour’s drive of Ipswich and so com 
mutable to London. They cost fror 
£175,000 upwards. 
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Cut the cost 
of your life 
cover by 50% 

• Most banks and build- 
ing societies are tied to 
just one insurance com- 
pany. 

• Rates have become 
very volatile and can 
vary by over 50%. 

• There are absolutely no 
penalties for changing 
to the company offering 
the best rate. 

From just one phone call 
Assurance line will give you 
quotations from all the lead- 
ing companies and arrange 
your cover at the most 
competitve rate. 

No salesmen,, no fuss, just 
expert Independent advice. 

T independent 

J^peisonalfinani^ 

For your free Assurance line illustration 

0181 643 9663 

or write to Assurance line, 
Freepost CN 2673, Sutton, 
Surrey SM3 8BR , 


Camden Lock J: 

London 
\ NWl 



VYWELLIS 



Here in one of the most exciting locations is the best 
of everything. 

One or London's most fashionable and exuberant areas 
renowned for its cafes, restaurants, night spots and dubs. 

A building of historical importance right by 
the canal. 

Apartments of generous proportions - and 
equally generous specification. 

A well equipped gym and a 
spectacular courtyard. 

For once, you can have it ail ! 







j£. 



REGALIAN 

Tel: 0171 267 4114 



WINTER WONDERLAND 

WITH BLUE RIBAND 


tarind tagfee wl 3 1 4 Mram taxbel iIb m am waUfc 
atili the fans Banff Bln f&ml pndcap of txkK at no extra tost 
Ibta taferfi GUtffE, CBHWE, UHfT PlffflES, Offfl. H08 AMD HOOD. , 


SflOWHOKS Offfl 7 DAYS JML 

llAN-SJOni BARR ATT 

TREPHOtfc 01 479 SI 18&9 

gma^aSBfnaimiiB-siKnwtdP TO 

, nBmt tfuti.rgraTS.otrM mw 

To advertise in this 
section please call the 

Property Team on 
0171 293 2302/2343. 








Opea daily 1 lam to 6pm 

1 bedroom apartments from £135.000 

2 bedroom apartments from £235,000 

3 bedroom duplex apartments from 

£305.000 



Services 


Yob easM be paying CALL 

61 - 26 %* too Bach diet a 

MfW* . 0800 

sraety tor mui j a « 

insurance 444 

Home Insurance 777 

h— HftnwiliiiiiHiEBUiaoi&l pu^frfcMafcifaiint 

*SourcK AA Brftlah Inowanea Premium Index. July 19C6 


insurance 




Ol 71 -581 *7654 




HAMPSTEAD 

VILLAGE 

Ratoad gmd Ik a Ma, I Mia. 
period taamraa. « Mob cal*>sa. 
(ovaty bay wMcma. tola ol I vhx. 

V od doe. Ofdar. XT roe. main bd 
aar mMi rti bthnn, IB 1 UMtaat 
2 ftrtw bda, Mly bthrm. 
good atongo. czojna. 

0171 794 8888 no 
wnwaijM 

NS VICTORIAN TERRACED House. ; 
3 beds. Nr Hlghgate lube. I 
EISB^O-Tol: 0181 3487540. 

I EastAngKa I 


SOUTH SUFFOLK 



MILDENHALL, SUFFOLK 

SPACIOUS DETACHED BUNGALOW 

In large plot, 95ft x 200ft completely screened Large 
master bed an suite, luxury fltlBd wardrobes, Shower 
dressing table, vanity unit, w/c, bidet etc, o/a 20ft 
9inS x 13ft 3 ins. Large lounge 26ft x 12 ft 3ins. 
Large luxury kitchen with Aga, Soft x 9ft plus recess 
5ft x 4ft, abundance of catmsts worktops, AEG oven 
and hob. Dining room. Indoor heated swimming 
pool. Annex en suite. Large cabin with office. 
Parking for six cars plus. Specification and 
photograph on request. 

OIRO £185,000 

01638 713408 


Tim her (rained LcJcd 
Firmbouac. SudNury 4 mflo. 

OjIc+icS-t II tnfct 
f hfdrooaiv. 3 rrctfaion. 

7 30t>- Budding indudUlg 
nhftri framed ham appim njno 
hj ft pucmul for change of 
u»: -subjed to Planning 

£174,950 

Tel: 01787 379372 

01284763531 

THE BEST | 
BUNGALOW IN 
SUFFOLK??? 

"Probabto" 


Near Newmarket. located in 
cukt cul-de^ac i duubfe 
bedrooms. 2 baihroanH. 

Gernjan kitchen, uulin , . tuje 
study, double Range. acre 
private ptx eswlfcra 
oondibML 

Guide Price £135,000 
TeL 01638 713030 


Woodcock & Sou 


3 MILES WEST 
IPSWICH 

ymaTI village. Detadied 
period house of roomy 
proporuons. pwoHy lath 
century or earlier, classic 
features. Grade 11 listed. 

3 receptions, farmhouse 

kkchefl. good cellars, 
utility, 6 bedrooms. 2 
bathrooms, part usable as 
self-contained wing. 
Good sire gardens. 

£152,000 

Tefc 01473 2333355 
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NEW DEVELOPMENT 

WETHERBYMEWS 
SOUTH KEN SINGTON 

^ , SEVEN NEWLY COXSTWCTEE 

" ; I- • LUXllEY FREEHOLD 
; ^ H0l5ES 
tr WITH INTEGRAL GARAGES 


Prices from £446,000 


SHOW HOUSE OPEN TODAY & SUNDAY 
10AM -4PM 
TeL- 0468 81S808 

Contact Brendan Roberts or Julian Chamber* 
for further information 

FARRAR & CO AYLESFORD 

0171 373 8425 0171 351 2383 




1 New Inn Square, EC2 

(OR bowmans Row) 

Stunning Converted Edwardian Printing Works 



g Uva/worb ahefl krft apartmuTrta (4 presold) 

I • £155.000 • E2JSJXB 

i - i£eo-z^20«jn v 

• terracad penthouse — l£L- 

■ 0 person lift _ “8 " 

• tMphom. TV. cable £ 

i - Tit! ceitag height 

I • superb igW 

LAUNCH VIEWING 

SaVSun 12/13 OCT Hem to 4pm . 

! Stirling Ackroyd 

0171 251 0770 LLS 
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so secure 


Stephen Pinner ‘You get low’ 


My worst 
mistake 


Stockbroker 
Stephen Pinner 


“i 


PErtR MACD1ARM1D 


| n 1987, 1 was working 
for Hoare Govett, 
I which was going 
through a change of owner- 
ship at the time, and I had an 
idea for what I thought could 
be a great new business. 

I bad been to America, and 
seen the way stockbrokers 
there used independent com- 
panies to do all their back- 
room work. The brokers 
themselves would go out into 
the market and buy the 
shares. Then they handed the 
settlement work and all the 
admin over to somebody else. 

1 thought there could be a 
big demand for a similar ser- 
vice here, so I decided I 
wanted to set up an indepen- 
dent UK securities clearing 
firm. 

I got hugely excited abont 
this idea, and soon found 
myself surrounded by teams 
of professional advisers and 
other experts. We went on to 


draw up the business plans 
and everything else. I was 
soon persuaded that we 
needed £3m to get this thing 
off the ground, which we con- 
sequently went out and raised. 
At that time, it wasn't difficult 
to raise capital. 

Security Settlements pic 
was launched in the week of 
the 1987 Crash. We thought at 
first that we’d only need two 
or three diem firms to make 
it all work but, when the Crash 
came, it was dear we were 
going to need a lot more. In 
the end, the business did hang 
together, but it was extremely 
hard. 

Looking back, having all 
that cash there from day one 
taught me a bloody good les- 
son. I could go out and recruit 
very high-quality people 
knowing that I’d got the cap- 
ital base to support it, even 
though the income wasn't 
there yet But knowing you've 


got that kind of facility at the 
bank all the time can really 
take your eye off the ball. 

Instead of going out and 
buying just the space we ini- 
tially needed, we took the 
decision to buy 16,000 or 
17,000 square feet outside 
London and 2500 square feet 
for a nice Gty office, because 
we could afford to do it. The 
business plan told us it was all 
going to come good, and not 
to worry. 

As a result of all this, every- 
one became a bit too com- 
fortable and sometimes we 
missed the main chance. It 
was impossible in some cases 
to motivate the staff. They 
knew we had good reserves 
and often performed as if we 
had a long-established busi- 
ness and a bottomless pit of 
cash. 

Consequently, we had to 
raise another £I-5m within 
the first 18 months of opera- 


tion, and we were alwaj^ dry- 
ing capital. Eventually, the 
main investors got rather nred 
of it alL and the company was 

sold on. . . 

A few years later, when the 
time came to start City Deal 
Services, I did so with just 
£50.000. which was the mini- 
mum capital you had to have 
at that time. Like all start-up 
businesses. City Deal 1 
make a profit straight away, 
bur it very quickly became 
profitable to the point where, 
in the last year before 
sition, it generated a profit of 
about £800,000. 

I can laugh about it now, 
but it took me about three 
years to get the Security Set- 
tlements "thing out of my sys- 
tem You get fairly low. you 
feel disappointed, and then 
you get real. I've had all those 
emotions. Now, if I was start- 
ing a business again, and I had 
a choice of starting with £3m 


or starting with £50.000, I’d go 
the lower way every time. 
There is an argument that, 
once you've got a business 
plan that says you need a cer- 
tain amount of capital - no 
matter what the number is 
and no matter how scientific 
you've been -you should dou- 
ble iL These days. I’d prefer 
to go the other way. 

If you're starting from 
scratch, with no involvement 
from any of the major entities, 
I would certainly want to have 
enough capital, but not 
enough to let day-to-day prof- 
itability come too far down 
the line. The only thing that 
makes a business tick is peo- 
ple having a focus on the 
amount of money it's gener- 
ating. That's the key.” 

Stephen Pinner is managing 
director of City Deal Sen-ices, 
execution-only stockbrokers. 
He was talking to Paul Slade. 


Hey big spender! Are you a Geordie? 

People from Tyneside spend £3.15 a week on the National Lottery. Clifford German asks why 


D id you know that Geordies gamble an average 
£3.15 a week on the National Lottery, a good 
25 per cent above the national average, and 
they are followed by residents of the Border TV 
region, who spend an average of £175 a week? Exactly 
why this should be so is clearly not a simple question, 
since Geordies may be financially insecure, but the 
rural borderers should have less to worry about in that 
respect than most other regions. 

^ At the other end of the scale, the inhabitants of 
South-west England, from Dorset down to Cornwall, 
spend just £103 a week, which may have something 
lo do with the remains of a non-conformist tradition. 
But this will not explain why south of Englanders are 
the next lowest spenders with £227 each, or why rel- 
atively affluent Londoners spend only £133, and the 
canny Lowland Scots spend £147 and the .even can- 
nier Highlanders £138. 

One day, theses will be written about the mental- 
ity of National Lottery players. The basic appeal of 
the lottery is glaringly obvious. Although the odds are 
among the poorest available to gamblers, with 50 per 
cent of the weekly stake siphoned off by good causes, 
the Treasury, ticket-sellers and the lottery's operators, 
the lure of a multi-million pound jackpot is irresistible, 
however long the odds. 

The widespread national sense of insecurity nowa- 
days means that the prospect of a jackpot win which • 
will, a( a stroke, abolish all the winner's worries about 
unemployment, and the need for life insurance, health 
insurance, mortgages, pensions and long-term care 
plans is even more attractive than it would have been 
in the palmy days of full employment and the all- 
embracing welfare state. 

But regional and social differences among punters 
are still very strong. Sociologists would say that the 
fact that the biggest spenders on tire National Lot- 
, tery are in social class C2, which stakes an average 
w. £2.67 a week on the lottery, is exactly what we might 
▼ expect. They are members of the social class which 
statistics show has most to fear from unemployment, 
hut currently has some spare cash to gamble with. 

The next highest spenders are in Classes D and E, 
who toss away £2.48 a week, but that could simply be 
a function of them having even more insecurity but 
a little less spare cash. Gass Cl spends £2.42 a week, 
and classes A and B just £232, although whether this 
reflects the lesser pressu re on the better off to try and 
escape from insecurity or a better understanding of 
the odds against winning is a sensitive issue. 

Age groups are equally revealing. The lottery habit 
is least prevalent among young adults aged between 
16 and 24. but remains relatively constant among the 
rest of tile working population, (although there is a 
slight peak in the 45-54 age group) and dips slightly 
among pensioners. It probably means that the young 
and the old have less money to spare than the mio- 
dle age groups. But could it mean the young still think 
they can make it on their own, pensioners are resigned 
to their iol in life, and it is the middle-aged who are 
most desperate to escape from their lifestyle? 



Name 



■ 25% invested • ; 
internationally 

75% invested hi the UK 

a Monthly savings from 
onty £50 per nioiith 

■ Lump suminvestments 
from £1000; 


0345 73 S3^3 floaJcoBmtah . • 

9am and 6pm, 7 days a week,. • 

and return (no stamp required) toc- 
ANG4098,POBox14Z, NoTwkJi HW*3WL . 


PP 


Address 


Postcode 


Data that you provide may be 
used by Nonricfe Union group 

corn pantos, your financial 

aMser or other lotai/jjit 
mgm Owtkee. tor nsBftattag 
purposes such as ratal 
research and contactJnt you 
retarding your future 
In sc uncc and Investment needs. 
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NORWICH 

UNION 


No one protects more. 


Fta your pro tecti on afl te le phone 
calls wW be recorded. 

Tho «ahio of and income tram PEP* 
any hB and you may not got bade 
Hie amcuit invested. Finds Invested 
abroad may alter with fxrtiangi rate 
fluctuations. luluiiuatkatoMce 
offered wfl ooty relate to Norwich 
Union products. 
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Noruicb Union Portfdio Services Limned Registered Office S Surrey Street Noruicb NR1 3NC 
Registered m England No 1503054 
Regained by the Personal Investment Authority Regulated by IMRO 
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PENSIONS BY 

PHONE 

24 hours a dav 7 days a week Now you can pick up the phone and get 

pensions information or advice and even set up a plan, quickly and without fuss 


0345 6789 10 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


hi So»n i«l» Widow !*’ Fund and Lit** A«urjnec Society. a mutual company Regulated by the Personal Imestmrnt Aulhnnly Snloruidliofl nr adxice will olllv be provided on Scottish Widows products. 

for t.Mir |Uiitvi‘ti ,,,, i -V* lir ' J ' ' f*' ■ ■ 
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loose 


change 


Sale reaches 


Premier Equity Protector 
offers investors worried about 
a possible slump in share 
prices an investment in the 
stock market which pays no 
income but returns up to 190 
per cent of any rise in the 
FTSE 100 index in any three- 
month period but limits losses 
to 2 per cent. Gains roll up off- 
shore and are taxed as income 
on withdrawal. The return is 
secured by a combination of 
interest in bank deposits and 
trading in options on the stock 
market. The minimum invest- 
ment is £5,000, there is an ini- 
tial charge of 5 per cent and 
an annual charge of 1-5 per 
cent. Cali 0800-212577 for 
details or ask an IFA. 

If you have £10,000 you 
can get 6-50 per cent gross 
paid annually or 6 J1 per cent 
paid monthly on a 30 -day 
notice postal account with 
First National Building Soci- 
ety in Guernsey, Rates rise to 
6.75 per cent on £250,000. 

Yorkshire B uilding Society 
is offering two new mortgages, 
one a variable rate (currently 
6 59 per cent) which cannot 
exceed 7.99 per cent in the 
first five years, with an 
arrangement fee of £250 and 


an early redemption penally 
of 4^ percent within $& years; 
the other a discount of 0.6 per 
cent a year for five years, with 
a redemption penalty of 3-5 
per cent within six years. 

Leeds & Holbeck has 
increased rates on its postal 
accounts to 5.70 per cent for 
£10,000 and 6.1 per cent on 
£50.000. 

General Accident Direct is 
adding up to £2.000 of conti- 
nental breakdown cover and sin 
cover to its Travelbond policies. 
Premiums range from £22.07 
for 10 days and £34.48 for 22 
days to £64219 for an annual 
policy. Call 0800 121007. 

Bradford & Bingley offers 
general or single company 
PEPS investing in any of the 
top 100 shares. The annual 
management charge is 0.5 per 
cent, but there is no initial 
deduction, and purchase fees 
are fixed at 0.25 per cent. Call 
01274-555700. 

Jupiter is launching a unit 
trust investing in Investment 
Trusts, aimed at undervalued 
funds trading on heavy dis- 
counts. Minimum investments 
is £1.000 lump sum or £100 a 
month in a PEP. Call 0171 
412-0703 for details. 


Alison Eadie reports on how the world is copying the UK's privatisations 



rWORLDCOVER 


ANNUAL TRAVEL INSURANCE 

call CL 0800 36 : "21 


I Roll up, roll up for the great privati- 
sation sale. It may be winding down 
I in the UK, but the pace is quicken- 
ing in Europe, Latin America and 
South-east Asia. 

This week there have been sales 
pitches from Mercury and Guinness 
Flight, arguing that the investment 
success of UK privatisations can be 
repeated elsewhere in the world and 
now is an excellent time to be jump- 
ing on board, lb underline its point. 
Mercury has waived dealing charge* 
until the end of the year on invest- 
ments in Mercury European Privati- 
sation Trust (MEPT) bought thro ugh 
its investment trust savings plan and 
Guinness Flight is allowing former 
shareholders in the Kleinwort Euro- 
pean Privatisation Investment Trust 
(Kepit) to buy into its Global Pri- 
vatisation Fund free of initial charge 
and with a 1 percent bonus allocation 
of units added at the end of next year. 
The offer lasts until 9 December. 

Such vigorous drum banging is not 
just because new privatisations are 
coming thick and fast - over the next 
five years some S200bn of state assets 
are expected to be sold in Europe and 
SlOObn in the rest of the world - but 
also lo counter negative publicity 
generated by the winding up of Kepit. 

Kepifs disappointing performance 
over its two-and-a-haif-year life 
raised doubts whether privatisation 
worked as well in countries with less 
free-market zeal than Thatcherite 
Britain. Thierry Feiero, manager of 
Fidelity’s Global Privatisation Fund, 
said that UK privatisation worked 
because the government allowed 
companies to change their culture 
and go for productivity and profits 
growth. “If the state privatises assets 
without relinquishing control or if 
friendly shareholders keep a domi- 
nant stake, there is no incentive for 
management to change.” 

He said the culture in Europe was 
changing, with Germany grasping 
the nettle ahead of Firance and the 
picture still complicated in Italy. In 
emerging markets, which make up 25 
per cent of Fidelity’s fund, the story 
is different as privatisations are 
bought for growth, not for restruc- 
turing and cost-cutting potential as in 
the developed world. 

- “We look at whether management 




‘ Rinds for private invests 
Investment' and - unit trusts, wticn 
trade at asset value, and range - 
global privatisation and utility funos, 
which are similar in content given ■ 

‘ their high proportion of afecom and |p 
energy stocks, to nwre.aarrow^ V 
graphical or sectoral WK& OT s. 
%tea>mmumcations 

unit trust, invests wgtjdwHto but 
only in companies wit h If 

of earnings or assets 

•ni cations. 

. - . Many of the glohalirastaWftitiBy - 
PEPablc, which requircstfrat at feast ■ ; 
half their assets ore in Europe. But 

asset allocation can differ after that. - 

Gartmorc Global Utilities has 15 per 
-cent of assets in North America, hav- 
ing mode good money out of the 

regional US telephone companies. , - 

whereas Fidelity Global Privatisation ;• 
has nothing there. Jeremy Podger. 
manager of Guinness Flight Global . : 
Privatisation Fund, says; , *We believe 
the balanced global approach is more 
beneficial in hedging risk.” . 

Private investors preferring to lake 
the greater risk of buying privatisation - 

shares directly rather than through a 
diversified fund will have plenty of 
choice, particularly of European 
issues. Deutsche Tfclekom. Europe’s . 
biggest privatisation, starts trading on 
world stock markets on Monday, 
bavii^b^weDsubsctfocd ty private 
domestic investors. ■ . . . . ' X 

However, international fund mart; IK 


agers have been moire lukewarm. » 
viewing the offer price as rather richer 
and questioning whether the man- 
agement culture has changed suffi- 
ciently for the company to sueoeed ip 
the brave new competitive world. 

The theory of privatisation invest- 
ment holds that once free of gov- 
ernment rule, companies become - ; . 


is good enough to deliver the long 
term infrastructure projects,’* Mr 
Ferero said. 

The investment parameters of pri- 
vatisation funds have a significant 
impact on performance. Kepit was 
unlucky in that it raised to o ^ranch 
money at the lop Of the market, but 
it also suffered from a narrower 
investment approach than i tirpieeg. 
It concentrated on new iSB$e& in 
continental Europe and wa&flstby 
overpricing of issues, notably is 
France audibly. ' . . .**' 

MEPX whose launch tmna&Was 
equally had, fias'a wider brief and a- 
better performance to show for II It 


interprets privatisation to indudeold 
UK issues - its two biggest holdings 
. are aero-engine manufacturer Rolls- . 
Royce and British Airways -and com- 
panics that buy assets from gonrmt , 
merits. It also has almost 8 per c£aC v 
m East ern Europe. Paul Harwood,'.' 
MBPT joint manager, says a privati- 
sation ceases to be eligible when it * 
stops making money for the trust 
Since launch in March 1994, 
MEPTs total net asset' value has 
risen by an undiluted 37.7 per cent 
against a rise of 28.1 per cent in the . 
benchmark MSQ Europe index. bu K 


count of shares to their net asset value, 
which eventually forc ed' K epifs 
demise, is iato rtm ng far MEPTpartjy 
as a result ctf its'share buybackpro- 



arestiltlaggin& 
, accdrtfifig'to 


erf only I&2 per cent Th£ wide'dis-' 


Trusts. 

• ijK says^ Tivo fr believe a is a good 
time' to inveStioEurope as interest 
rates c ome d own and in privatisations 
with pricing now more realistic, then 
MEPT with its above-average per- 
formance, has to be one of the more 
attractive trusts to buy.*!, , 


O^cient and able tog ^^^ niagc 

global issuot meL 
ooms, utilities, off ?^pas,LW^pes, 
banks ami QthCrftnflhdakateefand 
paper. Whether uwpr^wilLdeperid 
in large pert on the stockpidting abil- 
ities of fund managersyrtfrey, at least, 
•are convinced U is a bttyer^maricet. 
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FIDELITY INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Fidelity European Values gives 


“Legal & General now has the 
best-value UK Tracker Fund PEP...” 


Money .Marketing. 2$rxJ November 199S. 



me proven performance 


from the world's 


No PEP beats us 


largest fund 


on cost 



manager 


(most can’t match our performance) 


Fidelity European Values PLC is a proven performer. Since 
its launch in November 1991 the net asset value has risen by 
164.1%* - that’s an average growth of 2 1.4% per year. What’s 
more in our opinion, it’s also ideally placed to tap into the 
current potential of Continental Europe. 

Along with three other investment trusts - Fidelity 
Japanese Values PLC, Fidelity Special Values PLC and fidelity 
Asian Values PLC - Fidelity European Values PLC completes a 
range you can access through The Fidelity Investment Trust 
Savings PLm. Wherever you put your money, you can take 
advantage id the following benefits: 


For lump sum investors the dealing charge is a 
competitive 0.75%. 


Flexible payments. 

Shares in these trusts can be bought in any combination 
and the amount you invest can be from as little as £30 a 
month. Alternatively, you can make your investment in a 
lump sum, and rberc is no maximum. 


Low dealing charges. 

For monthly savers there is no dealing charge. All you will 
have to pay is government stamp duty of 0.5%. 


Full support from Fidelity. 

Your investment will benefit from the strength and 
research capability of Fidelity, the world's largest fund 
management organisation.* 

For more information contact your Independent financial 
Adviser, or call Fidelity. 


The Inclvx-Trackfinp PEP from 
Legal & Genera! offers PEP investors 
unJvaraMe value for money. Ai just 
O.'Wu pi. you won't find a cheaper PEP 
anywhere dse. And. there are .•til! no . 
initial i.-har^ or withdrawal fees in pay. 

This can make a big difference to 
your profit*. 

For example, if growth was . 10 ** 
pa. a PEP which charges pin a year 
would pjvtf you just ‘X)S> <■& this growth. 
Whereas the Index-Tracking PEP ar 
only 0 . 5 ®fi p 4 t would ght you 99 H*‘ 

Reliable performance • 
that's hard to beat 

Tlie Index-Tnduns PEP also out- 
performs nto* oilier PEPs. 


We tin this by following the 
FTSE All-Share Inilex. Tliis Index 
reflects the pert<*nrutHV m llic vniire 
stixknwrket. vi it removes the risk ni' 
Iveing nver-tfx posed to shares whk.fi 
under-perturm .mil lessen your return. 

In Fact. .tfi.OUU invested in an 
Index-Tracking PEP 4 year, ago 
would now He worth J£l(J_Wt 
compared to just JfcO'iK* in the 
average UK Income * Growth Tm*. 

T«» find nut more almui live UK's 
lx.-st-value PEP. call new. 1 « return the 
coupon today. AUenumveh . you can. 


contia iLs at 


http: vvvvw Icjji ! - and -gertvTii 1 . « ».uk 


•VotKe Micnipai. Pa an ofer m i*lbg» whh iw hwiwe ban or. TP « w 01 .il) » 0 , Lnn^.. run. «p»~. ^ a.. - 

p*sixilumm«»nwmrco*gflt 1 guide mh*urr Bodi cicttal jnd a 
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Steps to make 
inquiry easier 

Clifford German on pensions 


The Securities and Invest- 

mem Board this week got 

round to chasing up the 
companies and 

independent financial advi^ 

e, ? i which have been dealiu 
with half a million “urge™" 
cases of mis-sold peiSions 
2 SL? b { he enthusiasm and 
j»peed of a Swiss bank dis- 

SFf war -thne German 
gold. Insumnee companies 
whi<*, m the late Eighties, 
sold personal pensions to 
people who would probably 
have been better off in coni 
pany schemes have assessed 
only 5 per cent of the 446,000 
priority cases and offered 
redress to less than 2 per 
cent. Independent financial 
advisers have less of a work- 
load. about 60.000, but have 
dealt with a minuscule pro- 
portion. 

In an attempt to break the 

log-jam, SIB intends to tear 
up the list of 200 separate 
questions which insurers and 
advisers have been using to 
establish the extent to which 
the alleged victims have lost 
money, and replace it with 
eight simple questions. 

Only when the questions 
have been answered will it be 
possible to assess whether 
there is a case for compen- 
sation and, if so, what form 
it should take and how much 
it should be. 

There are two possible 
options. The insurance com- 
panies or financial advisers 
can negotiate to buy their 
clients back into tbeir origi- 
nal schemes, which will usu- 
ally be the best option where 
the individual continues to 
work for the same employer. 

But in many cases the 
trustees of the original 
schemes will set a high price 
for rc-entiy, and providers 
are obliged to comply with 
the original terms of the 
scheme, where these are 
known, or with any subse- 
quent improvements. This 
alone will involve a great 


deal of extra paperwork and 
create another bottleneck a 
httle further down the road. 

ff reinstatement is not pos- 
sible, the investments in the 
personal pension should be 
f°Pped up, although it will be 
impossible to guarantee that 
a personal pension scheme 
will pay out the precise 
amount that a company 
scheme based on service and 
nna I salary at work would 
pay. SIB estimates that there 
could be at least a 5 percent 
error either way. 

All this implies that 
providers still have a long 
hard road to hoe to reach a 
reasonable settlement, and 
they have less excuse now for 
dawdling. But holders of per- 
sonal pensions who think 
they were wrongly advised to 
give up their company 
schemes or not to join them 
have to play their part as weS. 
In some cases less than 30 
per cent of them have : 
responded to requests from 
the insurers or advisers to * 
register a “complaint" so that 
it can be vetted. 

There is no deadline of 
cut-off point looming but 
there is no way they can 
qualify for compensation 
even if it can be established 
they were given a bad deal 
and would have been demon- 
strably better off to have 
stayed in or joined a com- 
pany scheme. 

The moral of the story is 
that if you were sold a per- 
sonal pension and persuaded 
to leave a company scheme, 
you should even now write to 
the company or adviser who 
sold you the pension. And if, 
as is probably the case, you 
have received a letter from 
the provider asking you to say 
whether you feel you were 
wrongly advised or simply 
not advised, find the form 
now and fill it in. If you have 
the documents from your 
original pension scheme it 
will help speed the process. 


SELLING YOUR ENDOWMENT! 

FOR BIGGER MONEY 

CALL SEC NOW . 

0181 207 1666 

SEC, BritaAftbiggmt buyer of endowments will pay yoa ■ ■ ■■■- 

much more than the surrender value. . SEC 

Phone our helpful staff now for that actra cash and . 

peace of mind. Your potky mist be at least ft years old and ” 
satisfy our selection criteria. PAX: OI8I 20749SO 
AE SECURITISED ENDOWMENT CONTRACTS PIC 
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Living it up in 
retirement means 
topping up your 
company pension now 


Haring more time to enjoy life is an enticing prospect, 
9 whenever you plan to retire. But wiD your company pension 
be enough to let you do all you’d like to? 

To get the maximum pension available, you would 
typically have 10 be in the same company pension scheme 
for 40 years. And changing your job just once can result in a 
quite dramatic reduction to your pension. 

Topping up your company pension by means of an 
Equitable Free-Standing Additional Voluntary Contribution 
Scheme, however, can help you make up die difference and 
look forward to living it up in retirement. Your 
contributions are made from your gross income, with tax 

relief currently at the highest rate which you pay. 

Remember that the value of tax relief available will 
depend on individual circumstances and that current 

legislation can change in the future. 

What's more, we don’t pay commission to third parties 

for the introduction of new business. 

If you'd like more information by post and by 
telephone, call 109901 3S 4S 5S or return the coupon below.- 

Infanrt^«tace«in only be (3wn an Equitable group prtduns 
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Jonathan Davis 


R ichard Hills has seen 
the future of the invest- 
ment management 
business. And it ties in hedge 
funds. You don’t know what 
they are? Well, don’t be 
ashamed. Most people in the 
investment business don’t 
either. 

George Soros nms a hedge 
fund, and if the term means 
anything to most people, it 
means a high-risk, fund, domi- 
ciled somewhere exotic tike 
Curacao, whose job is to spec- 
ulate wildly in currencies or 
commodities with borrowed 
money. Hardly something 
that sensible investors want or 
need to worry about, in other 
words. 

Mr Hills thinks differently. 
Hedge funds, he declares, are 
“the last great secret” in the 
investment business - “a 


source of stunning perfor- 
mance" that remain “largely 
unknown and unappreciated 
by most investors”. Eveiy seri- 
ous investor with a large port- 
folio should have at least part 
of it invested in thk kind of 
vehicle. They pr omise the 
Holy Grail of the investment 
world — higher returns for 
less risk. 

Strong words. Well, Mr 
Hills is in the business. His 
fbrm, Argyll Investment Man- 
agement, is a boutique outfit ' 
that sells its clients advice 
and expertise on bow to get 
into hedge funds. It picks out 
the best performers and pack- 
ages them into its own stable 
of low, medium and high-risk 
“hedge fund funds”. At the 
moment, you need a mini - 
m u m of $250,000 to invest, 
but Mr Hills promises ] t won’t 
be long - probably next year 
— before ordinary retail 
investors will have the chance 
to invest in a hedge fond vehi- 
cle as well 

Sounds too good to be 
true? Well, I am not so sure. 
Of course, higher returns for 
lower risk cannot endure for- 
ever. But, having visited Mr 
HOls last week. 1 can report 
(a) that he is no snake oil 
salesman, bul a serious and 
thoughtfol investment 


adviser and (b) that be has 
some convincing data to back 
his case. He points out cor- 
rectly, that only a handful of 
the world’s 5,000 hedge funds 
(under 5 percent) are actually 
Soros-like funds, taking huge 
$lbn bets on movements in 
the world’s foreign exchange 
and bond markets. 

The majority are actually 
quite different animals whose 
primary purpose, as their 
name implies, is not to take 
on huge risks, but to hedge 
against it Hedge funds were 
invented by AW Jones, an 
Australian who was the fiisi to 
discover that yon could 
increase returns in the market 
substantially by backing your 
judgement that the shares 
you like wfl] rise, while laying 
off the risk that the market as 
a whole will move against 
you. (The mechanics of doing 
so, for example by selling 
index futures, or shorting 
stocks, can be awesomely 
technical, but the principle is 
clear enough.) 

True, all hedge funds are 
still domiciled in offshore 
havens where the tax man is 
encouraged not to call and the 
regulatory requirements are 
much less onerous than with 
conventional funds. They use 
a lot of gearing and a lot of 


derivatives. Both their 
strength and their weakness is 
that they can and do trade in 
all sorts of exotic instruments 
and markets - Russian debt, 
cocoa futures, you name iL 
Anyone who invests in them 
needs to do so with his eyes 
open about what he is getting 
into. 

But that does not auto- 
matically make them spiwy, 
high-risk instruments. In fact, 
the recent data points in the 
other direction. 

Not only have hedge funds 
consistently outperformed 
conventional managed funds 
in recent years, returning an 
average of 18 per cent ayear, 
twice what the market did in 
the period 1988 to 1995, for 
example, but most have done 
so while taking on less, not 
more, risk than the average 
fund. If you put say six of the 
best hedge funds together in 
“a fond of funds”, then as with 
all diversification, Argyll 
argues, the risk of loss 
becomes smaller still. 

Most investors, says Mr 
Hills, are essentially risk 
averse, not risk seekers. What 
matters to them is not 
whether their fond has done 
better than the market as a 
whole (the criterion fry which 
most unit trusts are judged). 


but whether or not investors 
have made or lost money over 
the period. 

The second defining char- 
acteristic is that the fond man- 
ager’s pay is much more 
closely related to how well he 
does each year. 

Typically, a good hedge 
fund manag er will receive 25 
per cent of any gain that his 
funds succeed in making over 
and above the risk-free rate of 
return available elsewhere in 
the markets. It is a high price 
to pay, but one that investors 
only have to stump up when 
their fund is in the money. 

(With unit trusts you pay a flat 

fee based on the value of the 
fund, whether it goes up Of 
down.) 

It means you are likely to 
get the smartest money man- 
agers working for you. The 
rewards for them, if they 
deliver, are potentially huge - 
Mr Soros does not make 
$500,000 a week for nothing. 
But so are the skills required. 
Investing to make absolute 
returns every year is by defi- 
nition much harder than just 
trying to beat the market, 
though even that proves too 
much for 80 per cent of unit 
trust managers each year. 

Over the next few years, 
predicts Mr Hills, more of the 


UK’s best fond managers will 
move into hedge funds, bring- 
ing smarter investors behind 
them. Before we know it. a 
business which for years has 
endured the image of being a 
speculators’ haven will start to 
become respectable. 

At that point, says Mr Hills, 
the secret will be well and 
truly out, and the chances 
are that hedge fond perfor- 
mance will regress to the 
mean, producing the same 
mediocre performance as 
most unit trusts do now. But, 
for the moment, the tide is 
running for those who under- 
stand the secret. 

In the short term 1 predict 
that he will be proven right. 
Tlue history is not that 
encouraging. The first great 
hedge fond bandwagon, in 
the 1960s, ended abruptly in 
tears when the market 
crashed The difference now 
is that it is much easier, with 
the computing power avail- 
able. to calibrate and measure 
the risks involved And the 
calibre of player entering the 
game is undoubtedly changing 
- more brains, and in time no 
doubt also, more spivs. 

Are investors up to the task 
of assessing the risks more 
accurately than before? That 
remains the big question. 


HOW WILL 
YOU 

BROADEN 
YOUR 
INVESTMENT 
HORIZONS! 


Did. you know that you don't have to 
■ invest entirely in UK companies to ^enjoy 
the tax-free returns from a PEP? In fact 
you can invest in almost any region of 
the world. But when you .decide to 
■look further afield, which investment 
company will you turn to for international 
investment expertise? 

Perpetual's reputation for investment 
excellence is built on our success noc just 
in the UK, but in 
scockmarkets through- 
out the world. 

If you have a 
special interest in a 
particular stockmarket 
or area, or you want 
the excitement of 
making up your own 
PEP portfolio, our 
Global Option offers 
the choice of 13 funds, 
investing in markets as 
diverse as America. Europe and the Far East. 

11 of these funds are in the top 25% 
of their sector for their performance since 
launch 'and 2 are sector leaders. 

As a result of consistent performance 
like this, our fund management team has 
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won more than fifty investment 


industry awards over the 
last three years alone. 


Which is probably 
why over 400,000 
people have chosen to invest in a Perpetual 
PEP and more than 1,000 new investors 
join them every week. 

For more information o.n a whole 
world of tax-free investment call our 
Investor Support Unit on 
01491 416123, talk to your 
Independent 
Financial 



Perpetual 

Regulated bv IMRO 


Adviser, or phone our 24 -hour Literature 
Requesc Line free on 0500 417417. 


Or simply fill in the coupon. 




To: Perpetual Porrfoljo Ma/iagerm-nr Limned. PO Box 13 J, 
Perpetual House. 47-49 Station Road. Henley -on -Thames, 
Oxon RG9 IAF. Please send me lurcher details on Perpetual's 
award-winning PEPs. Important: Pitarr prim rlrariy. 


Pnm Name- 
lUr/Mn/Mu 


Addrtu- 


-pDticodc- 


MtlftmiM 


X 


All aans&cvart to la November 1996 on an offa-to-bid baas with gross income reinvested (source: Micro pal). Over the last five year*, the percentage rise of the funds featured in the graph? is at follows: American Growth 
Fund 1 15% vs tenor average 1 lush, Far Eastern Growth Fund 129% vs sector average Mfsi and International Emerging Companies Fund 131% vs sector average 70%. Past performance is not necessarily a guide to future 
performance. The value of an investment and the income from it can go down as wel] as up (this may partly be due to exchange rate fluctuations), and you may not get back the amount invested. Current tax levels and 
reliefs may* change and their value will depend on your individual circumstances. Any recommendation which is given in this advertisement relates only to products marketed by the Perpetual group of companies. 
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Best borrowing rates 


Best savings rates 


Telephone 


% Rate and 

period 


Max Fee incentive 
adv% 


. ma 


Fixed rates 

Scarbonwgr BS 0800590547 
Capital Home Laans0l25Z 812271 
Northern Rock 0800 59150Q 

Variable rates 

ScartuwwghK 0800 590547 
Principality BS 01222344188 
Northern Rock BS 0800 591500 
First time buyers fixed rates 
Bristol & West BS 0800603088 
Newcastle BS 0191 244 2468 

Cheltenham & Gtou 0800 272131 
First time buyers variable rates 
Principality BS 01222344138 

Greenwich BS 0181 8588212 

Northern Rock BS 0800 591500 


4J5 to 1/2/99 
7.49 to 1/1/02 


0.65% fori ye» 90 
3.50% to 1/11/98 75 
4.24% ffl I/l/Ofl 95 


1.95 to IW 9Q 

6.49 to 1/1/00 95 

7.59 tor 5 years 95 


1.00 to 1/11/97 9Q 
3.49% for 2 years 95 
524% to 1/1/02 95 




APR% 


Telephone 

Unsecured 

Northern Rock BS 0345421421 12.9H 

Direct line 0141 2489966 13.9E 

Nationwide BS via local branch 14 3 

Secured (second charge) 

Clydesdale Bank 0800 240024 

Royal B of Scotland 0131 523 7023 

Barclays Bank 0800 000929 


Max LTV Fixed monthly payments (£3.000 ovar3 years) 


7.5 

8.7 

93/9.6 


OVERDRAFTS 


telephone 
Woolwich BS 0800 400900 

Alliance & Leicester 0500 959595 
Abbey National 0500 200500 

Telephone 


Accural 

Current 

Alliance 

Current 


Card Type 


Standard 

Co-operative Bank 
Robert Fleming/S&P 
RBSAdvanta 
field cards 
Co-operative Bank 
R8S Advairta 
Royal B of Scotland 


0800 109000 
0800 829024 
0800 077770 


Advantage Visa — 
MasterCard/Visa — 
Visa — 


0345212212 
0800 077770 
01702 362890 


Visa 

Visa 

Visa 


Telephone 


John Lewis via store 

Marks and Sponcer 01244681681 
Sears via store 


Al rates subject Id donee ndnut notice. 



Telephone 

number 


Account 


Notice 
or term 


Deposit 


Rate 

% 


Interest 

interval 




ftjftmanBS 
Co-Operative Bank 
Draitine 
Direct Line 


01202292444 Instart Access 
0345 252000 ftiMnder 
01816671121 Instant Savings 
01816671121 Instant Savins 


Instant 

bstsit 

tostaot 


£100 

£5.000 

£ 103)00 

£50.000 


4.50 ter 
4J5 Month 
550 War 
5J5 Iter 


With insurance 
£ 112.66 
£112.86 
£113.15 

Max LTV Advance 
Nag £3K-£15K 
70% £2JK-£100K 
80% £1QK-£75K 


Authorised 
% pm APR 

0J6 9.5 
0.76 9.5 
0J4 11.9 


Unauttnrisad 

%ptn 

2J8 

220 

2.18 


Teachers’ BS 

01202 887171 

Biffion 

festal 

£500 

AH 

1/2 ter 

A&anra & Lee BS 

0645223858 

bistort Direct 

Postal 

£5,000 

5.40 

ter 

Bristol & West BS 

0800901109 

instant fcfiss Postal 

festal 

£10,000 

5i5 

ter 

Bristol &VtetBS 

0800 901109 

tenant Acess Postal 

Postal 

mm 

6.05 

ter 


Chelsea BS 

0800.132351 

POSH* 20 Bay 

20 day P 

£5000 

6.05 

ter 

(MHifiarn & Owe 

0800 717505 

Direct 30 

30 day P 

£100 

550 

ter 

National Counties BS 

01372 747771 

Direct 90 

90 day 

S2M- 

630 

ter 

Leeds & Hefted BS 

0113 225 7777 

Postal Boras 

30/4/98 P 

£10,000 

630 

Hatuty 

m* ^ = «’■ ; 1 1 i : j • 1 

WanwortBensofl 

01202502404 

tfiCA 

testont 

£2^08 

• 530 

Monti) 

HaTferBS 

01422335333 

Asset Reserve 

Instant 

£10,000 

4.00 

Quarter 

Chelsea BS 

0800 717515 

Ctasic festal 

Instant 

naooo 

435 

ter 

Sdiraders 

01713823301 

Special 

hstart 

£10.000 

• 5.15 

Wy/ffy 


MajiHodgE Bank 

01222 220800 

Foal term Deposit 

liter 

£2.000 ' 

6J5 

Maturity 

KvksfriiB BS 

0800 378836 

Fixed RateBond 

31/3/98 

£5,000 

6.6C . 

Matiriy 

Leeds IHolbeckBS 

01132257777 

Farad Rate Bond 

2 Year 

£1.000 . 

6,ff 

ter 

CwertiyBS 

0345 665522 

Fared fete Bond 

30/11/99 

£1.000 

73- 

ter 

- - - j 

Sun Banki^; Corp 

01438 744505 

Fixed fete TESSA 

5 years 

£8.575 

730F 

ter 

NatWestBank 

0800200400 

freed Rate TESSA 

5 years 

£5,000 

7.45F 

ter 

Bmningham hfidshires 

0645 720721 

Mata Beater 

5 years 

£1,000 

7.00 

ter 

Principality 8S 

01222344188 


5 years 

£500 

630 

ter 

BP I ! -TT b :lin t &V' : 
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Sun Banking Corp 

01438744505 

Fixed Rate TESSA 

5 years 

£9,OOQ 

73QF 

ter 

WestBnjfflwic&BS 

0121 6072415 

frmd Sate TESSA 

5 years 

£3,000 

7.45F 

ter 

NMkBBl Counties BS 

01372747771 


5 years 

£9,000 

730 

ter 

Binrongfiam Ifitfshtas 

0645 720721 

Mata Beater 

5 years 

sim 

7D0 

ter 


Min 

Income 


£ 20.000 

£ 20.000 


Rate 

APR 

Annual 

InLfree 

% pm 

% 

fee 

poiod 

0.64N 

7.90N 

nil 

Odays 

0.9167 

11.50 

ml 

Odays 

034N 

1130N 

nfl 

56 days 

0.50 

1030 

£120 

46 days 

034N 

11.90N 

nd 

56 days 

1.05N 

I430N 

£35 

46 days 






Prenuum Life 

0800838020 

lyear 

£10000 

535FN ter 

Prernkin Life 

0800 838020 

2 year 

£10000 

5-85FN ter . 

Premium Life 

0800838020 

3ye®s 

£10.000 

5-9QFN ter 

Preman Life 

0800838020 

4 years 

£10.000 

6.QQFN ter 

Premium Life 

0800838020 

5 years 

£50000 

635FN ter 


ffcastie Bank GS rater 

00 350 76168 

II. In 

R9V8 AQXSS 

tostant 

mm 

630 

ter 

Northern Rock Gum 

01481 714600 

Offshore 30 

30 day 

. £25,000 

635 

ter 

Dertiystwe (H)M) Ltd 

01624663432 

90 Day Mice 

90 Day 

£25.000 

635 

ter 

Northern Rock, Gram 

01481 714600 

Mflaaiiara Bond 

urn 

£Ifl/W0 

7.50F 

ter 


Payment Indirect debit 
%pm APR 

139 18.0 

137 24.8 

1.94 255. 


feynwtf by otter methods 
% pm APR 

1.39 18.0 

1.97 26.3 

220 298 


APR Amiafetti paccntaffl rate. B’CBuBi^ and ContertsHovranceLIV loan rsw*» ASUrtartta*fcfaroferfemvtfw*>f 
£ Arafcftfc to comprefwnHK motor nsurancapofigiAoWara aged wr 
N InMudUf rate fora BnOadpenod 


investment Accounts 


I montti 

£20 

4.75 

ter 




£500 
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fear of 
finance 


I t docs not look as if the 
Chancellor will have much 
more than £3bn net to give 
back to taxpayers next April, 
not now that the health secre- 
tary, Stephen Dorrell, has 
secured an extra £500m to 
spend on the NHS. A penny 
off the standard rate and an 
increase in the starting point 
for tax bands in line with aver- 


age earnings are the conces- 
sions which would probably 


best please most taxpayers on 
26 November. 

Alternatively, a substantial 

widening of the 2Qp band 

would spread a small amount, 
of jam even more wjdely by 
benefiting the lowest paid as 
well as basic-rate taxpayers. 

If you take the Prune Min- 
ister’s recent remarks about 
priority for cutting income tax 
literally, however, the chances 
of the Chancellor abolishing 
inheritance tax and capital 
gains tax this month have 
diminished considerably. •. 

Abolition would cost him 

£2_5bn in a fuD year and almost 

certainly leave the Chancellor 
with too little in hand to imple- 
ment a cut in the standard rate 
of income tax as well. 

It would also give a Labour 
Chancellor the opportunity to 
score political points by rein- 
stating both taxes after the 
next election. 

The Chancellor could, how- 
ever, simplify CGTby rebasmg 
the indexation allowance. At 
present, any realised gains on 
assets which were owned 
before 1982 are calculated on 
their value in 1982 and all tax- 
able gains since then are 
diluted m line with the retail 
price index. 

But it becomes increasingly 
difficult as time goes by to put 
a 1982 value on assets other 
than quoted stocks and shares 
which have been held for 14 
years or more. 

There is also a case for tax- 
ing long-term gains less heav- 
ily than short-term gains, if 
only to spike the guns of the- 
shadow Chancellor, Gordon 
Brawn, who would almost cer- 
tainly introduce a two-level 
tax next year. Either way, how- 
ever, it makes link sense for 


gcrcutsi 
FetroL arid tobacco excise 
duties are certapl to rise, as 
part <rf thfrGovengmeotYetra- 
ronmental atKl^sodal fffo- 
gramme, so hwfl^pay to top op 
before the 26fcfe_ 

But the Chanewtor wfil be 


wines and spirits. Jlises in the 
insurance premium tax and 
the air passenger duty on trav- 
ellers using. UK airports are 
quite possible. . . 
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The GA Guaranteed Growth Bond Plus 


30 


O 


JW/O 

GUARANTEED growth 


50 


o 


POTENTIAL growth 


IF YOU THINK INVESTMENT IS 
JUST A LOTTERY, you haven’t 
discovered these winning numbers... 


Many people are 
understandably afraid of 
dabbling in die 
investment iottery' far 
one simple reason - die 
chance of losing their 
capital. But now you can 
enjoy high growth 
potential PLUS the 
security of a guaranteed 
return, with absolutely no 
risk to your capital, so 
long as your investment 
is held until maturity. 


Invest in the GA 
Guaranteed Growth 
Bond Plus NOW and 
at the end of its six 
year term you will be 
GUARANTEED to 
receive a return of 
30% plus your initial 
investment. 


Your capital will be completely 
secure if you keep it for the full 6 
year term 

r*T Guaranteed minimum growth of 30% 

M Potential to achieve a growth of 50% 

li^ You can invest as little as £2,500 

Investment term is just 6 years 

l ^( Backed by the experience and 
expertise of General Accident 


PLUSiftheFT-SE 
100 Index has 
increased by 30% at 
the end of this term 
you’ll be paid a 20% 
bonus, bringing your 
overall return to an 
exciting 50% 


EXCITING RETURNS 

& 



SAFELY 

MANAGED 



THIS OFFER IS 
| STRICTLY LIMITED 

so find out more 
right now - call 
this number FREE 

0500 100 200 

Investments must 
be placed by 13.12.96 
Request your 
FREE Information 
Pack today! 
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Information Pack now 
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M&G European 


Unit Trusts 


M&G now has 3 European unit trusts with investment 
objectives to meet your needs. All 3 funds are 
available for investment within the M&G PEP. 

• The M&G European & General Fund - for 
investors looking to build capital from a 
diversified portfolio of European securities. 


The M&G European Dividend Fund - for 
investors aiming to achieve an above average 
and increasing income from their investment. 

The new M&G European Smaller Companies 
Fund - for investors aiming for capital growth. 
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Tb; The IMG Group, Bristol BS38 7ET. W o o a s send mo details of the M&G European 
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NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 

You should contact your independent financial adviser Of you have one) before Investing. 

Tha pric e ofuntts and the income from them can go down as well as up. The value of toe tax 
benefeof PH's will depend on your own cfrcumstances. The tax regime of PEPs could change In 
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For details return 
the coupon or 
telephone 
(0990)600 627 
ore-mail 
. . hb@MandG.reply. 

X CoUK 

■ . “European 
* companies and 
| stockmarkets are in 

I the throes of an 
unprecedented 
| period of change, 

* from which 
I shareholders will 

I probably emerge as : 
the main winners,” : 


^Managing your money for the longer term 


3 M&G European Unit Trusts 


John Hatheriy, Head of- 
Research, M&G 




investors. to establish a taxable 


gain, or give away assets to 

- » |;t\ 


minimise inheritance 
before vhe Budget. 

Mr Clarke could please 

mvcsiors by increasing the 


amounts which can be invested 
each year in tax-free Teas® tuni 
PEFs, especially if CGT con* 
tinues,. 

A move to merge the 
allowances, for srogie-cvirapaDy 
PEPS and ordinary PEPs is also 
quite likely. If he wants to be 
imaginative, he tn%fly to con- 
solidate the annua! amount 
which can be invested tax-free 
in Tessas. Peps, and pension 
funds combined, on the 
grounds that few people' can 
afford to put the maximum 
available into all three pots, 
and the current rules on tax 
relief for pension contribu- 
tions are forbiddingly compli- 
cated. But immediate changes 
in mid financial year are 
unlikely. . 

The housing market.is hop- 
ing the Cbancettor will not 
further reduce the tax relief on 
mortgage interest payments, 
and that he will raise the start- 
ing point for stamp duty to 
exempt more house purchases 
altogether.' 

Employees in profit-related 
pay and company, share option 
schemes are also hoping the 
Chancellor will reaffirm his 
support rather: than clamp 
down on over-generous 
schemes, and venture capital 
trust promoters are hoping for 
concessions. 

Some taxes seem certain to 
rise. A con traversal 1 percent 
increase in VATwould damp 
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Above, Peter Sellers and the Mini, both icons of the Sixties. Left, the latest 
small car, Ford's Ka top photograph: hulton deutsch 


Little cars are back in a big 
way. By Gavin Green 






S mall cars aren't small any 
more. They’re getting bigger, 
fatter and more expensive. 
The latest VW Polo, the 
smallest car made by Europe’s 
biggest car maker, is as big and 
heavy as the first Golf - tradition- 
ally one class up. An Escort is now 
the size of an early Cortina. 

Back in 1959, the Mini invented the 
modem small car. It was lQftloqg, 
could accommodate four at a pinch 
and two in comfort, and had enough 
luggage space for a big family shop 
or a short family vacation. It became 
a big sales success, if -owing to the 
financial stupidity of BMC and lat- 
terly British Leyland - never a com- 
mercial hit. And the world copied iL 
But these copies were succeeded 
by bigger, heavier cars. The motor 
industry's cXclise was that they had 
to be heavier to meet new safety reg- 
ulations - as though the collective 
brainpower of the car industry was 
incapable of paring weight from 
other areas, while still offering 
airbags, side intrusion beams, crum- 
ple zones etc. (Another even more 
feeble excuse Pve heard when chal- 
lenging the growing obesity of all 
modem care, is that people are get- 
ting bigger, so cars must follow.) 


From the car makers’ perspective, 
a happy corollary of cars getting big- 
geris that they also get more expen- 
sive. The car industry has always 
subscribed to tbe misguided notion 
that a bigger car appeals to a wealth- 
ier clientele than a small car, and 
therefore should cost more. And so, 
now that every other small car 
model has gone to fat, the Mini once 
again stands supreme as the leanest 
most brilliantly designed, most space 
efficient car on the road. Only the 
Polish-built Fiat Cinquecento 
threatens its tiny-tot primacy. 

But competition is about to hot 
up. In an extraordinary volte-face, 
the car indusuy is about to redis- 
cover the multifarious charms of the 
small car. They are starting to think 
small because, as traffic gets worse, 
moreof their customers are starting 
to do the same. Equally as the two- 
or three-car family gets more pop- 
ular, so there is room for a dty/run- 
about/commuting/shopping car in 
the fleet And, as fuel prices start to 
rise above inflation - likely in 
Europe if not in ecologically illiter- 
ate America -so small cars and their 
smaller fuel bills make sense. 

These new small cars will not be 
bought because of their cheapness. 


As with the Mini - which has never 
been particularly inexpensive -they 
will be bought because of their desir- 
ability. Unlike most current “small” 
cars, which are just downscaled and 
less competent versions of bigger 
machines, these new cars are dis- 
tinctive, stand-alone products. They 
wfll look special, be classless (ope of 
the Mini’s greatest attractions), be 
fun to drive and put a smile back on 
the face of motorists who have 
become increasingly disillusioned 
with the dull heavyweights. 

First up is the FordKa, darling of 
the recent British Motor Show. 
Unlike the Fiesta, which is mostly 
bought by people who can’t afford 
Escorts, people will buy a Ka 
because they really want one. And 
you can see why: it’s stylish, smart 
cute, fun to drive and fairly cheap. 
The Escort is none of these things. 
The Ka is also well equipped, 
another novelty for a small car. In 
the past, car makers had a pre- 
dictably cynical view of smaD car cus- 
tomers. Because they didn’t have 
much to spend, they were offered 
few luxuries. If you wanted air con- 
ditioning, power steering, electric 
windows, central locking etc, then 
you dearly had extra pounds to 


spend, so you would obviously want 
a car with extra indies to drive. It was 
a cock-eyed logic, but it was the 
motor industry’s excuse all the same. 
This is now changing. 

The next intriguing small car 
comes from Mercedes-Benz, better 
known for times than for light- 
weights. The new A-dass is pre- 
viewed at next spring’s Geneva 
Show and will go on sale in Britain 
in early 1998. It will almost certainly 
be the cleverest car of the year, pos- 
sibly of the decade. An ingenious 
twin floorplan will sandwich the 
engine and gearbox under the body 
and enable almost the whole length 
of the car to be devoted to passen- 
gers. Thus, finally, tbe Mini’s space 
efficiency - unchallenged for 37 
years - may be beaten. The A-dass 
wfll many Fiesta length with Mon- 
deo carrying capacity, and will cost 
from about £14,000 - Golf money. 

Smaller and cheaper, and also 
from the Mercedes stable; is tbe new 
Smart Car. It. too, is slated for 1998. 
A two-seater co-developed by 
Swatch, the watch people, tbe Smart 
Car is only eight feet long and will 
be marketed as an environmentally 
friendly, urban get-about. The 
French built baby will cost in the 


region of £6,000. 

Volkswagen and Nfauxhall will 
also launch interesting small cars in 
the next few years, coming in under 
their Polo and Corea models. 

Fiat, the most committed of all 
makers to the art of the small car, 
replaces its Cinquecento in just over 
a year with a new model to be called 
the Seicento. It’s a more stylish, 
more distinctive update of the cur- 
rent Cinquecento. 

Later, in the year 2000, Audi Is 
scheduled to launch its new A2, an 
aluminium-bodied lightweight hi- 
tech, high-spec hatchback, said to be 
good for 95mpg. 

The most eagerly awaited small 
car of all. though, is the new Mini, 
slated for 2001 or 2002. Hurried 
along by BMW, but designed by 
Rover in Britain, the new Mini uses 
a South American-built 1.4-litre 
four-cylinder motor co-developed 
Ity BMW. It will not be cheap - 
prices will start from about £9,000 
in todays money. As with the Ka 
and the current (but recently 
upgraded) Mini, the new Mini will 
be bought not because of its low 
price but because of its style, dis- 
tinctiveness and its common-sense 
approach to transport. 


Road test 
Mini Cooper 


T he Mini deserves to be 
voted Car of the Century. 
As the precursor to nil 

care with a transverse engine 

and front-wheel drive (which 
means most), it has a stronger 
claim to the title than big 
sell ere such as the Model T 

Ford and VW Beetle. 

It was launched 37 years 
ago as BMCTs answer to the 
bubble car, and is still alive 
and bouncing, though 
dwindling in numbers. Just 
20,000 were sold in 1995, 
against a peak of 318*000 in 
1971. Introduced in 1959 as 
cheap wheels for the 
impecunious, the Mini has 
evolved in its twilight years as 
a retro funster for the well- 
heeled. The Japanese are its 
most ardent fans. 

Confirmation that there’s 
life yet in Britain’s best loved 
car comes with a package of 
changes to see the Mini 
through to tbe next century. 
Cheap Minis are no more. 

At £9,000 before extras. 
Rover's latest models are too 
expensive to compete with 
utilitarian runabouts such as 
the Citroen AX (£6.350), 

Fiat Cinquecento (£6,132), 
Kia Pride (£5,489) or Suzuki 
Swift (£6.720). Even Ford's 
new Ka costs much less. 

Rover now sees its 
minuscule cube as a living 
link with the Sixties and a 
trendy means of self- 
expression. According to the 
blurb, customers can choose 
from a wide range of options 
to reflea their personality. If 
the purity of the original has 
been lost through 
embellishment, rest assured 
that its character has not 
Rover has resisted any 
temptation to do a face-lift 
on a design icon. Nor has it * 
done anything about the 
car’s atrociously jerky ride 
(the product of rubber-cone 
springs), or the 
uncomfortable knees-up 
driving position, justified by 
Issigonis with the immortal 
observation: “You need to be 
uncomfortable to be alert.” 
Accept these deficiencies and 
the Mini is still great fun. 

The Mini Cooper no 
longer has more power and 
zest than the ordinary Mini, 
more’s the pity. Both versions 
have tbe same old raucous 
engine, dressed with modern 
electronics to raise torque 
and meet emission 
regulations. There’s still no 
five-speed gearbox, but fourth 
(top) has been raised to cut 



noise, fuss and consumption. 

Racing through the lower 
gears, acceleration is quite 
nippy. It's not straight-line 
speed that makes the Mini 
quick from A to B, though, 
so much as incisive steering, 
no-roll cornering and terrific 
agility. No rival scuttles along 
twisty roads - or nips through 
urban traffic - with greater 
alacrity. Ironically, the £795 
go-fast er sports pack blunts 
top speed - a modest S4mph 
for the white-roofed, bonnet- 
striped Cooper. But what's 
lost on the straights, through 
the extra drag of wide-tyred 
wheels, is regained on the 
roundabouts. 

Dip into the options list, 
which includes “classic" 
leather (£500) and 
pearlescent paint (£265), and 
the humble Mini will set you 
back more than £10.000. 
Worth the money? Consider 
these three cheaper fun-car 
alternatives. 

Fiat Cinquecento Sporting, 
£7,054 Cute and budget- 
priced funster of the Latin 
Perpendicular school. The 
engine is buzzy but eager, the 
gear change nasty. Zest like a 
Mini, but more economical. 
Handles with spirit on grippy 
tyres. Well equipped 

Ford Ka, £8,195 Trendy 
looks date the Mini's. 

Sluggish performance but the 
old 13 engine is quiet and 
refined. Handles brilliantly, 
rides smoothly, grips well. 
Much roomier and more 
comfortable than the Mini. 

Citroen Saxo 1.4VSX, 

£9,390 Not such a charaaer 
as the Mini but otherwise 
superior, being faster, 
comfier and more rivflised. 
Keenly priced hatch with 
nippy performance, excellent 
handling, ample room and 
practical layout. 

Roger Bell 
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Car Accessories 


GET TO GRIPS 

with winter conditions 
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The Making of your Daily Newspaper 

_ „ . ^formation dial TH£ FAX BACK NUMBER 0839 393037 
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Probably the world’s easiest 
fitting snow chains. 

DON’T GET 
CAUGHT OUT 
THIS WINTER 


For our colour brochures 

( 01732 ) 884408 

Snow;hcin'. Ltd.. Wrorficm Rmo. Sctcugh Gw\ Kent THIS 3TG 
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Barons O 

SALOON a COUPE 

G«L) 316 CpeBright Red. ESR. Alloys, 36.000m XI 4^95 
9Gtm 3lfl Sfi Rad. Full Colour. Stereo. 5.000m . . Xn 6.495 
94{U 316 SE Boston Green. ESR. Aloys. 2fc000m £13 .995 

Mol 316 Diamond Blade. ESR. 22.000m £13.495 

9«M) 316 SE Boston Green. T3.000m £1A995 

96M) 318 Jet Black. ESR. Alarm. 7,000m £17,995 

94(11) 318 Boston Green. ESR. 16£00m £16.495 

B4(t.) 3188 Cpo Diamond Black. ESR. 25.000m . £16,905 

Sftnn 32S TDA Arctic SSver. ESR. &.BO0m £19,495 

9»N) 328 Cpe Madotra. Leather. ESR. 17.000m . £25.995 
COMPACT 

SS(M) 316 Auto Montreal Blue, 16.000m £16,495 

96(H) 316 Alpine White. Black Uhr. 5.000m . ..£16.996 

CONVERTIBLE 

94{M) 320 Alplrto WWW. Lthr. Air Con. 35.000m . £23,905 
94{L) 325 Bright Bad. LAr. POWCNT Hood. 10.000m .C2G^49S 
TOURMQS 

94rtJ 318 Auto Lux Mauritius Blue. ESR. 34.600m £14.405 

90(H) 320 Brilliant Rod. ABS. ESR.5e.OOOm El Q. 495 

93yO 326 Bright Red, Air Con. 46.000m £14,995 

9S0A 328 Auto Montreal Blue. Uhi. ESR. 5.000m £26,995 
86(N) 530 Auto Orient Blue. Uhr. A/C. 6X00m . . . £33,995 
5 SERIES 

84(14) 518 SE Calypso Red. Aloys. ESR. 28.000m £15.495 
mini 525 SE Sorrento Blue. Air Con. 5,000m . . ,E24^S5 

9504 528 SE Panama. Uhr. Alloys, 7,500m £34.995 

98«n 528 A SE Oxford Green. Uhr. 13.000m . . . £36,895 
95(N ) S40 A Ascot Green. Uhr. A/C. 18.000m . . . .£79.395 

91(H) 730 ASE While. Uhr. A/C. 43,000m £13.995 

94(14) 730 Auto Aspen SBvsr. L«t». A/C. 27.000m £28^95 
a5(M) 750 0. Auto Aretic Gray. FuflUtw. 11 £00m ES2.985 

98(H) 840 Auto Avus Blue. Alloys. Spl SB.l2.OOOm £49.895 

Famborough 9(01252) 518185 
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MAZDA CHOICE 
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Presents 

from 

ancient 

history 


The Museum Company 
offers gifts inspired by 
exhibits in glass cases 


shopping 
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“Rareffied novelties are the very stuff of the Museum Company” 



G one are the days when 

Christmas shopping meant an 
endless traipse of the streets 
in search of inspiration. The 
burgeoning trend for mail order 
shopping means that you can now 
relax in a comfy armchair, safe in the 
knowledge that your presents are just a 
phone call away. Museums have been 
quick to jump on the bandwagon and 
their catalogues offer a surprisingly 
large range of merchandise. Quite 
apart from the obvious advantages of 
shopping by telephone, these 
catalogues are a good way of 
supporting national 
museums. 

The Bodleian 
Library 
This is an 
excellent 
example of 
how a little 
flair and 
imagination 
can result in 
an interesting 
and unusual 
collection of well designed, covetable 
gifts. Clearty a great deal of thought 
has gone into creating the catalogue 
and a large proportion of the gifts take 
their cue from works of art owned by 
the Bodleian: Cats Post-It Notes has a 
procession of cats taken from a 13th- 
century English bestiary printed on 
each page (£2.99); and a delightful 
set of three colouring books for 
children contains images lifted from 
the Library's medieval manuscripts 
(£3.75 for the set). The Bodleian 
building itself is also a rich source of 
inspiration - a range of fantastical 
silver jewellery includes a brooch 
featuring the Bodleian Beast, which 
was taken from a stone carving in the 
Old Bodleian Library. The catalogue is 
divided up into six sections - "Town 
and Gown", Indoors, Outdoors, Works 
of Art, The Middle Ages, Fun and 
Games, and Reading and Writing. 

There are plenty of ideas for those of a 
literary bent, as one would expect: the 
sturdy oak "Bodleian Bookrest" as long 
used in the reading rooms of the 
Bodleian Ubrary (£75), or the 
Bookworm Game, a novel memory 
game which uses stories and 
illustrations from more than 100 
children's books in the Ubrary. 

The Bodleian Shop in the Old Library 
is open Mon-Fri 9 am-6pm, (9am- 
5pm, Jan-March) and Sat 9am- 


B trying presents for people yon don’t know vexy well 
but want to please, amuse, thank or impress can 
be a dismal shopping experience, on a par with tiying 
to find a gift for the man or woman who has everything 
(not anyone I know, bat yon might). SnddenJy every- 
thing in the shops looks samey and doll, and yon find 
you’ve left your inspiration at home with your com- 
fortable shoes. In which case you won’t have consid- 
ered a tippling stick, a polemoscope or Edvard Mnncb’s 
The Streamy printed on a tie. 

Such rarefied novelties are the very stuff of the 
Museum Company; an American venture which copies 
historic items, mainly Grom the world’s museums, and 
sells them in its 70 stores in the States, nine outlets 
in Japan and, since last year, two shops in this 
country. 

AD die items sold by the Museum Company 
are accompanied by history cards, which is juk 
as well, as I would not have recognised the tippling 
'stick if it had jumped op and hit me on the nose. 
Now I know that the prototype is said to have 
been invented for Edward, Prince of Wales, whose 
mother, Qneen Victoria, disapproved of his drinking 
and gambling. So Edward commissioned a walking 
stick with a whisky vial hidden inside. The tippling 
stick that the Museum Company sells is copied 
from one in a private coDection. It unscrews into 
three parts for travelling and includes a com- 
pass in the head (presumably so that after 
drinking the contents of the vial, you still know 
where you’re going) 

It wifi be interesting to see whether the Museum 
Company does as well in Europe as it has in America. 
As Lucy Denton, the Brent Cross manager, points out. 


‘Americans are more in awe of history than we are. Our 
gargoyles, for instance, sell like hot cakes In the States 
but not so well here.” We are more practical, it seems, 
going for s tainl ess steel and brass business card hold- 
ers at £30. 

The stock varies from the artiiy sublime (early* 
19th-century Italian filigree frames, for £20.95 and 
£23.95) to the joyfully ridiculous (a Venus de Milo 
mouse pad for your computer; for £16-50). In other 
words, there is something for everyone - especially 
those difficult types who seem to have everything. The 
company does not offer mail order but will gift-wrap 
purchases and cany them to the car (a bit of living 
history in itself). 

“We keep a list of thing s that people ad for; for 
future consideration, and send feedback to the States 
where all our buying is done,” Ms Denton explains. 
Although most items are bought in, from museums 
or manufacturers, some are exclusive to the company. 
And it produces its own sculptures, such as the resin 
Hebe (price £59) adapted from the original by the Dan- 
ish artist Bertel Alberto ThorwaHsen, and the alva- 
stone Aphrodite (£149) from the Melos original in the 
Louvre. 

One of the company’s best-sellers, Rodin’s The Kiss, 
also In alvastoue, comes in two portable sizes, priced 
at £49 and £169; and you can have Michelangelo's Pieth 
on the mantelpiece for £149. 

Although many items could be classed as executive 
toys, the store does a nice line in educational lots - 
ostensibly for children, but I can think of several adults 
who would enjoy constructing Galileo’s telescope, the 
world’s first th er mo m eter or a Roman water clodc. Sets 
in the Scientific Explorer series cost £21.95. 


Also Gkety to invite nostalgia are Tiffany lamps 
(£309-£349), but classical designs reign supreme. A 
large selection of items from Itota nkh a m un’s tomb 
includes a gold-leafed funerary mask at £399, though 

easier to live with is the stunning range of Roman glass- 
ware and jewelkiy; copies of those found on an archae- 
ologkal dig in Israel. These elegant reproductions are 
mnri<> nying the glass-blowing process that was 
used by the ancients. 

Timeless, too, is Greek sycamore-leaf jewellery in 
pewter, gold and garnet (necklace £69, earrings 
£28-95, from originals in the Birmingham City 
Museum and Art Gallery). And the utterly romantic 
early- 15th-century ring inscribed Vous ct Nol Autre 
(yon and no other), copied from the V&A in 9ctgold 
at £1494179. 

Another faithftilty-copted ring can be seen ina paint- 
ing of St Catherine by the Wnetiao artist Lorenxo Lotte 
In the National GaBeiy of Art, Wtoshfagton. Reproduced 
in 9ct gold and ioUte, ft costs £87.50. 

Also look for Russian porcelain boms with ■Mt* 
tin* pnlntmgK aw Italian mlHrfWiri jurthm a but- 

ties, and the contents of the scientific case, especially 
if yon are planning on baying a present for a man. 

As for tbe pokmoscope, otherwise known as “the Pri- 
vate Eye”, this is an 18th-century opera glass which 
gives a right-angled view; while the owner looked as if 
he or she were intent on the stage, they conhl spy on 
tbe theatre boot next dooc Just the thing tb give itiie boss' 
or her husband. • 

The Museum Company can be c o n ta c ted on 0181-202 7774 

Jenny McCtean 


12.30pm. For details contact The 
Bodleian Library Marketing & 
Publishing Division, Broad Street, 
Oxford (01865 277091). 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

A quick flick through the "Holiday 96” 
catalogue confirms the Metis 
legendary reputation. Every single 
object for sale - from humble glass 
beakers to elaborate pieces of 
jewellery - is in what we have come 
to regard as unquestionable good 
taste, of an extremely high quality 
and, furthermore, sold at competitive 
prices. Don't be deterred by the fact 
that the Met is 3,500 miles from 
England. It is relatively easy to order 
items over the telephone provided one 
has a credit card to hand. Americans 
go the whole hog when it comes to 
Christmas decorations, and the Met 
offers an exciting range of Christmas 
tree ornaments including a 24ct gold 
electroplated, 3-D holly leaf ornament 
taken from a Gothic design in 
Floriated Ornament, and a book by 
Pugin, ($28). Equally good-looking 
are the hand-blown and hand-painted 


glass tree ornaments 
copied from northern 
European blown- 
glass vessels in the 
Museum’s Robert 
Lehman collection 
($16.50 each). The '• ; 
huge range of gifts • - 
ensures that there 
is something for • . \ 
every taste, from '? 

the fonky frosted - . 
glass Monkey glasses, 
based on a design by 
Joseph Hoffman ($48 for a - 

set of eight), to what has become 
a design classic, the "Venus Earrings" 
taken from earrings in a painting by 
Peter Paul Rubens ($48 a pair). 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

1000 Fifth Avenue. New York, NY 
10028. NB: The last mailing date for 
merchandise to reach the UK to arrive 
in time for Christmas is 25 November. 
The special customer service number 
for orders coming from outside the US 
is OO-l 718 326 7050, between 9am 
and 4pm Eastern Standard Time. 



The Science Museum 
The 36-page catalogue 
is brimming over with 
a confusing mix of 
imaginative brain- 
teasers, science 
fiction toys, 
electronic gadgets - 
and also some 
surprisingly 
mundane practical 
items, such as a 
Multiway Plug, which 
can wire up to four 
appliances into one unit (up 
to a maximum total of 13 amps, 
£12.95), or a zinc-coated instant fire 
escape, available In two sizes (£75 or 
£1 10) - hardly inspiring gifts for 
Christmas! Lurking amongst the 
plethora of products are a few items 
that are worth seeking out These 
include a motorised orrery, ideal for 
any child showing astronomical 
leanings (£14.95). It comes with an 
18-minute cassette by the astronomer 
Patrick Moore. The museum also sells 
witty children's pyjamas printed with 
life-sized skeletons which glow in the 


dark (£16.95 a pair), and zoom 
binoculars, which enable magnification 
from 8x to a powerful 27x, guaranteed 
for 10 years (£99). For the 
businessman or woman, you may like 
to seek out a pocket-sized electronic 
Travelator which combines a clock for 
home and foreign time, a calendar, a 
dual alarm, a calculator, a currency 
converter and a special "Fund 
Management System", which keeps a 
daily record of expenditure (£24.95). 

The Science Museum, Exhibition 
Road, London, SW7. For details of the 
catalogue, call 01 793 480666. 

The Royal Academy of Arts 
A lively, upbeat, forward-looking 
catalogue with a useful section devoted 
to artists' materials including an 
excellent beech-wood table easel, 
perfect for recreational painters without 
access to a studio. Many of toe items, 
mugs, ties and mats are commissioned 
exclusively from Royal Academicians 
such as Geoffrey Clarke, Norman 
Ackrqyd, Elizabeth Blackadder and 
Frederick Gore. Particularly exuberant 



and ctoiotirful is the range '^products 
by Terry Frost RA.whose designs , 
include "Raindrops", an unfaelte that 
opens to reveal a witty design of blue, 
yellow and red raindrops; "Affections", 
a watch decorated with jolly, coloured 
hearts, which was inspired by "This is 
Love", a poem by Frederica Garde 
Lorca. The forthcoming George. Braque 
exhibition is a rich source of inspiration 
for a whole host of items; particularly 
striking are a deck chair and beach 
towei inspired tiy Braque's hallmark y 
flying birds. . . -• ■ - v 

The Royal 
Harrington Dock, 

01 51-708 0555 ; » .*■ . 

The Victoria and AltoortAfoseuift^ 
Flipping through the V&Atef 
Catalogue" one couid easily fra 
forgiven for thinking It was Past 
Times’ latest offering. Past-Times te a 
phenomenally successful enterprise 
selling historically inspired.* 
merchandise, but hardly a role mode) 
for the V&A, surely one of the world's 
■greatest museums of decorative-art. •. 
arid design SUftaatin pyjaiaas, a - 
cheap rendition of an Art Decs 
opalescent lamp, -page after page of 
objects inspired by WRliarajMorrfe™ It 
is depressing stuff. Furthe^ore. ftlS 
irritating to discover that a& outside : : 
firm is responsible for the catalogue. 
Surely it should be orchestrated irfc 
house? The V&A would dowetf to 
consider Sir Terence Conran's famous 
dictum: "Functional can be beautiful, 
and beautiful must be affordable." 


I 





n 



The Victoria & Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, London SW7. Orders, 
0990-647484; Query line, 01793 - 
480666. 

Amiria de Moubray 



bazaar 


Give us yesterday’s daily bread $ i 


good thing 


mad thing 



New Covent 
Garden 

Company’s Book 
of Soups, £12.99 


The Covent 
Garden Soup 
Company has 
decided to share 
the secrets of its 
success- the 
recipes. This 
lovely ring-bound 
collection of 
“new. old and odd 
redpes” Jacks-off 
with a page devoted to tricks of the trade; then 
they’ve chucked in a generous selection of the weird 
and wonderful ideas the public hove sent them, such 
as Mrs Antoniades’ New England Carrot, Apricot 
and Sesame Soup. Each recipe comes with notes on 
provenance and serving suggestions. The soups are 
divided into are ten chapters, with titles like 
Wonderful Reviving, Seasonal and Sweet. 



Available firm good bookshops 


Cheestiings, 29p 

Dairy processing power has taken another 
unnatural turn with .these tubes of medium fat 
hard cheese. Pinch a bit at one end and peel it 
back and before you know it you’ll have a cats- 
cradte of stringy bits of cheese an your hands. Also 
available in pizza favour. 

Contact your local supermarket. 


sure thing 

Lace Tights, 

£6.00 

This season 
we’ve seen the 
return of lace, 
patterned and 
even holey 
tights. The 
most famous up 
until now have 
been Wolfords’ 

“Follow me” 
version. Bnt at 
£22 a throw it’s 
expensive for a 
trend that may 
only last a 

season. Good old M&S have taken Wolfords at 
their word and produced a version of their own. 
They look great, keep their shape, and are 
available in blade, chocolate and aubergine, arid 
at £6 you can afford a pair in each colour. 

Available from Marks and Spencer stores 
nationwide, enquiries 0171-935 4421 



T here’s no doubt 

about it Retro is the 
rage. As designers 
the world over run out of 
ideas, their “back to the 
future” policy is ensuring 
that their nests are feath- 
ered for at least another 
season. 

One has to feel sorry for 
the creature called the 
contemporary designer. It 
has all been done before - 
and better, too. So, hew 
could they dare to com- 
pete with the unique spirit 
and verve which typified, 
say, the 1960s. 

So, the stealing goes on - 
a bit from Cardin, a-snip 
from Courreges and a 
slice of Rabarme. Mix 
with a dash of Halston 
and a pinch of Fiorucci et 
voiia - very 1990s and 
very, very old hat. 

How much more refresh- 
ing to buy the genuine ar- 
ticle. But second-hand 
shops are often traps for 
moths and dust and chari- 
ty shops, though becoming 
more clued up (certainly 
where prices are con- 
cerned), are still way be- 


hind In their conscious 
marketing. 

Enter Yesterday’s Bread - 
a rather unique concept in 
buying a chunk of the past 
Deirdra Crowley and Bill 
Delmonte began collecting 
old clothes in the mid-80s 
and simply stored them. 
One of their first consign- 
ments was a huge quantity 
of white lace-up glacf 
kmty boots. They had an • 
eye for things which they 
felt would become fashion- 
able once again. 

Diligently tKey worked 
away combing forgotten 
warehouses and closed 
down shops full of Sixties 
.and Seventies garb in 
ridiculous colours which 
are now so fashionable 
again. But what realty 
makes their shop stand 
out is the sheer volume of 
stock. Where other sec- 
ond hand stores deal in 
ones and twos, Yesterday’s 
Bread will have several . 
examples of the same or 
similar garment, in a vari- 
ety of sizes. The added at- 
traction is that most of the 
stock is brand-new - some 


still in its original wrap- 
ping and as fresh and 
funky as it was in 1966 or 
1976. Butterfly-bright Bet- 
ly Boop mini dresses are 
printed with wild psyche- 
delic patterns. Ultra- 
bright printed cotton 
shirts are fashionably un- 
dersized to stretch over 
grapefruit breasts or trim 
pees. Spanking brand new 
flower power tics mix hafi^ 
pity with Lord Byronic 
style shirt collars -.aU syn- 
thetic, naturally (and now, 
fashionably). 

Like so many second- 
hand or retro shopsT'fes- 
terdays Bread is fle 
to by the designers’ 
flunkies buying up every- 
thing they can to copy and 
remarket as original - - 
pieces. Don’t wait for - ! 
them to do it. Get these: 
first. 

"Rsterday 's Bread is at 29 
{“#«» P^cc, (off Cam a- 
London Wl lei 
0171-287 1929. Prices 
fiom £20. 

Robin Dutt 
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shopping 


The confident charm of terracotta pots 

There has never been a finer range of imported pots to hold a beloved plant By John Windsor 
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The yard of Joss Graham's Oriental 
shop in west London is piled high with 
Vietnamese stoneware. Some of the Ch£ 

from the 

14th centuiy. So do the colours: turquoise 
btuc. sage-green, mustard yelk™" 5 
Huge, 2ft-wide red terracotta bowls 
withmoulded lions' heads cost £75; a Wue- 
^jped “fid, tank”, nearly as 
big, £1-0, Smaller blue-glazed Dots. 7 in 
talL Urn wide, £35. A few pots, 4CN50years 
old, have a glaze with mature, richer hues, 
a hint of what modem ones will look like 
when they outlive us. A 60-year-old glazed 
vase with blue dragons costs £ 245 . 


Mr Graham will plant a bamboo in 
your chosen pot, and prices start at £20. 
You could tum your living room into a' 
ceiling-high jungle with bamboo — or the 
palms and figs recommended by Tirevdr 
Sims, senior adviser of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. Fig trees, imported 
from Florida, are especially fast-grow- 
ing, he says. Palms tend to grow more 
wide than tall. For best results, mimic a 
subtropical climate: avoid roasting them 
in direct sunlight, allowing them to 
press against freezing glazing, and over- 
watering. 

Even frost-proof garden pots will crack 
if allowed to fill with water that freezes 
then thaws. Some Vietnamese pots are 
made with drain holes, some are not Put 
a drip saucer under all unglazed indoor 
pots, with or without holes - or water will 
seep through, ruining your carpet or pol- 
ished floor. 

_Mr Graham’s supplier, Vietnamese 
Bich Tyler, has ordered half-holes in next 
year’s consignments, which can be left 
intact or knocked through. Those half- 
holes seem to epitomise the delicacy of 


her import business Hade and Care, 
which has funded schools in the Viet- 
namese potteries district north of Ho Chi 

Minh City. 

Ms Tyler returned from wartime exile 
to Vietnam as recently as 1950. In the 
early Nineties there were fears that the 
Vietnamese potteiy industry might go 
the same way as the Malaysian, with fam- 
ilies of potters in acrimonious price-cut- 
ting rivalry sparked by buyers from 
Western department stores seeking 
mass-produced wares as un traditional as 
a ceramic Miss Piggy. Ms Tyler says: “It 
took me three years to build up respect 
and trust” 

Next year, Stephen Morgan, who 
teaches pottery at Bath College of Higher 
Education, will visit Ben Hoa with Ms 
Tyler to discuss new designs. “The easi- 
est way to kill something is to let it stand 
still” he said. “But Tm very waiy about 
being interventionist”. 

I chanced upon big African and Cata- 
lan pots at Jumper in 'Rfelthamstow. 
Matungi cooking pots from Kisumu, 
East Kenya, fired in underground kilns, 


have a unique, shiny blade finish. These 
Were from Besmo of Wembley, which 
handles 5,000 pots a year. 

Juniper’s 24in-tall hand-thrown Cata- 
lan amphoras are on offer at £55. They 
are frost-proof; but look good indoors 
filled with dried twigs. The importer is 
Catalan Classics of Abridge, Essex, which 
started only 18 months ago- 

The importers Red Mud of Kentish 
Town, north London, are wholesalers 
with a local retail trade that also offer 
a free nationwide list of 200 retail 
stockists of their 200-plus oriental 
designs. 


wide-shoul- '-I 
dered olive pot ’ 
shape, and the 
Soudania. an All 
Baba shape, are | 
band-thrown in 8in- 
9m sections and cost 

£581 each. 


Ethnic pots are also appearing at gar- 
den centres and trade fairs, and occa- 
sionally crop up at auction. I paid £150 
for a whopper at Criterion Auctions in 
Islington - a 3ft 3 in-tall Vietnamese Ali 
Baba-type urn with mustard-coloured 
glaze and Chinese-style cantering horses 
moulded on the shoulder. 

But the biggest imported pots are the 
monumental, 4ft-tall Moroccan pale 
terracottas imported by Barbaiy Pots of 
Chelsea. The Menara, a full-bodied, 


Joss Graham. JOEccle- 
sion Street. SW1 (0171- WgmM: 
730 4370). Trade and VgggjKI 
Care , 73 Buttesland 

Street, N1 (0171-490 WH 
2493). Juniper, Central 
Parade . 3 Hoe Street. 
Walthamstow. E17 (01 SI- 
521 0562). Besmo. Unit 24. Wig 
Woods Building, Fourth Wav, 
Wembley, Middlesex (01 SI -903 
0571). Catalan Classics, Patch 
Park Farm, Ongar Road. Abridge, ' 
Romford, Essex RM4 1AA (01708- 
688088). Red Mud, Linton House, 
39-51 Highgate Road, NW5 ( 0171 - 
267 1689). Barbary Pots, 45 Femshaw 
Road. SW10 (0171-352 1053). 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Unusual Gifts 


Unusual Gifts 


Unusual Gifts 


F tench C 


BABAR ASTERIX MADELINE 

Delightful collection of books, cassettes and videos, 
in English and French editions, cuddly toys, 
bod linens, ties, watches, posters, party ware and 
ceramics. 

Catalogue £2. refundable against purchase Grom: 

Toil* Mes Amis. PO Box 154. Fa rn ham , Surrey GU9 8 YD 

Teh 01252 733 188 


T.I. RALLY 
SCHOOL 

fen— ift— 


Have your very owe 
Astrcloghal Chart and 
PenonaEty profile produced. 
Simply provide : Dale, Ttm^ 
Place of Birth and A sti uu un ties 
wtlldc the rest 
Appro xim ately 16 plus pages* 
Complete Kith Presentation 
Folder Idea] for that Unusual 
and Personal Gift - Only 0X50- 


ROSIE NIEPER T SHIRTS 

while- ico 5 <. cat 


As selected by The Independent, 

Best Mail Order Companies for Christinas 1995 


Am and udkment in a rtfaoad 
friendly Mmoaphem. 

The lowost price In Bis country. 

GmVbactanFOC. 


(WtfbT-SMrts 


Tel: 0113 2319009 
0860 816530 
so* m eouui voouc 


Silk Lingerie I 



Fine quality. 

BfSMi tvwir 

lingerie in pure 
. silk A bet ptas 
’’ewydqj T 
nightwear & 


QUEEN EUZABEIFr 
• FOUNDATION FOR 
[ DISABLED PEOPLE 

/ I" Phone for your 
I J\»FREE copy 
v V of our special 
Oiristmas catalogue 
01372 843616 

RtancRd Qsn No ZSIQ9I . 



A SUPERB ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP CENTRED ON YOUR HOME , 




' VVniTF O R PHONE 
000 i !NG 
FOP FREc 
CATALOGUE V.-'iTH 
LOTS MOPE DESIGNS 


I — * '.‘U\S i z R FID. TRODIhGTOr. 


0181-255-9926 24hrs 


■ ■mid you like a unique 

■eated from the excellent 
ance Survey Landranger 
3 with your town or village in the centre? 

. yoor sup die mnmfiag community and enmirysde coats afoe 
h&ILcolearbiBmle deni (ityinchci to lode). Your aMom- 
ale nap Mans 24" « W and corns the atea afprosnanly 
18 mBet qmt amuad the ickoed point. Your nap a bafomed 
{tncagmdaied ta floAfc pfa*kX moumd oa soBdinud and 
dunaigdina lLad i wu iinwdJngblsa 
mMt lM i fo adialfl.'nalnmiei eOM/T 

enders war map rirtmSv indestnietdiie. PERFECT 

Comple te satisfaction guaranteed or ymur money cheerfully refunded 1 — 

g< . 

HHiEBr B «01392 429566 io onfer nog OR send dm J49-95 

coaptn wMepMuketn* Ltd FREEPOST London 5W6 MR * . 

blA 1 enclose a cheque far |£ | 


satisfaction guaranteed or your money cheerfully refunded 

© Ct&mm MMUA 


i*i Mip M»ketinf Lid FREEPOST London SW63BR 


[Dandy 

Beano 


XL and Large 180% heavy weight cotton T-Shirts. 
£1449 including postage. Lots more designs and 
colours. Write or phone fora free catahwne.' 24 tg 
line. 01 426 972395 P.O. Box 75 Manchester M219RJ. 


soAulkjavy. 
Sixes 10-20. 


CATALOGUE 
•1761 4I9UV 


J ODDITIES V 
CURIOSITIES 

and 

STOCKINGFILLERS 

MORE THAN 

400 

UNUSUAL 
LITTLE PRESENTS 

The Hawkin catalogue {46 A4 pages 
of colour photographs and intelligent 
description) offers a unique mixture 
of things you thought had gone for 
ever and things you never even knew 
existed, ft is an unrivalled source of 
simple but inspired presents, many 
of them costing under a pound, real 
old-fashioned stockingfiliers, things 
which amaze, amuse, entertain, even 
educate. Christmas as it used to be! 

FREE CATALOGUE 

sent by return 

HAWKIN & Co. 

St. Margaret - Harieston - Norfolk IP20 IND 

8 01986 782536 /* 

\ Fax 01986 782468 f 
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FOR BIRTHDAY WEEK 
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| Comics Bu Post 

_ Springfield. Woodsetts, 
l WwtaopMl 8Q P 
lE™ 0X909588428 
^ Flu 01909 566900 me£ 
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PARACHUTING!! 


Jbod&Wine 




SCOTTISH 

SALMON 



The Very Bat QaaEtr 

227g l8ox1 meed pm£. JC9.45 

454g (lib) sliced pact__._fl4.65 
OORlIWIbl sliced iide_.£l9.45 

907| psbj sliced side £24.65 

SPECIAL OFFER: 
8x227* I&jZ) sliced packs.£4195 
VAC-PAC 1st class post paid 
Gift cards may be fncfcioad 
Vlsa/Accass/Aimx or dnqua to: 



LeaUng tar turn *p«iaJ 
0*1? izomeh fnmlafl. 
Vaodon of Wm sUo* (he 
Vrt el ■ ■MM Thm Is 
•M you cm give tNi 
Xmas with our roarMy 
paraonaSsad Lflt-urtOe 
pa m chuB m uR rouehata. 


P-oMten, & ^ 

" ft . “1 KITE MANUFACTURERS 
>44 - v FLEXIFOIL POWER KITES 

>4% TRICK KITES 

A A * RB»AIR SERVICE 

; . ... a.-.-A. aI MAIL ORDBl SERVICE 

2T C Tho Mafcings, School lens, OH Aroeaham, Buds HP7 OES 
PIbcmb tefaphono fartnwcobor brocixiraT>l»tihona 01494 431736 


M Hnwdn I si l r a If amWm 


limn mum Uinnj nun turn 14 sxn res niiriir 

rusH asm Tt ra sun tum hsm im mi mu n mnrr nwmwi unuimn un emu codubs 


SWISSCIFTS 


TOH ORCHIDS 


XThcwxicrsnosrS 

Slu&shOntVxidTcr? 

StJuB Luxury Hear* of the WorUl 


0171 359 6080 


Uw parfact Owfc&ns gift for 
thoia who appradata toe finer 
tUngi bi Ew. Gift voudian bi 
duioiilU BBi of GO reda wiw bte 

■t over 230 of tha mon axdusiva 
hated worithrids. Accompanied 
by a copy of our 
awxro-wbming Diredoiy. 

for an ankr him ring 
01372375116 tsWfc? 


01. *WI» con oflar bath Power 6 
PradUonT 


Fbr Sale 




Try One of These— 

★ Skydiving 

★ Paragliding 

★ Bungee Jump 

★ Whitewater Rafting 
and other vouchers from 

only £254)0 

Call Ifto ADRENALIN vouchor 
Co. NOW! on— 

017687 71336 

H wo Vo out having fiat, iaavo a 
message, or rmg 

0370 630735 


The Orchid People... Singapore 


Band on daxic Sw*i tfaipa. 

oci wooden muse bent 
W 5il4cm) plays 1 tradhhmal 


tune when opened, price £19.05 ♦ 
t2SS p&p. ibe colourful nailer 
house in Swiu data style 
• 13 5il9.5i9j B ideal Tcv 1 duly 
Twniher checU Price £14^5 * 
£2.95 p&p Older* l« 
Clockwork St Steam. 

24 BracUey Road. Towemtcr, 
Noitkama NN12 GDI. 

Tet 01377 358080. 

Fare 01327 358388 


Singapore Orchids are one of the world's most exclusive 
dowers and if you're looking for a SPECIAL GIFT this 
Christmas why not send Singapore Orchids. Flown direct 
from Singapore and delivered in time for Christmas 
TOH Orchids will supply thdr unique 30* long box packed 
lull of Orchids with a special gift card. 35 Stem Boxes 
£28.99 Inonnal RRP £451 or 50 stems £34.00 
(normal RRP £62.50). All credit cards are accepted. 

TOH Otthlds Lid. Unit 5 Caldereale Road. Wakefield WF1 IPE. 


Tel: 01924 299222 Fax: 01924 291629 


013 1 -766 7596 


FOR THE M AN WH O THINKS 
HE HAS EVERYTHING 

PpumnjHmil Hand fnft wl Rwr 


GENUINE 

BIRTHDAY, 

NEWSPAPERS 


No additives or preservative, 
nestiddt free hops. 

ORDEKBOwforUmaneXiaas Cifl 
lMSknJ Bottles Q9.95 
UK 48 hr wrvicr £4-95 
ijgtMi Bieway 
aiSQSKOZin 



0181 688 6323 

lorcjNfHEE 0500 520 000 


HOGARTH 

IHJRALS OF 

GIN LANE A BEER STREET 
• £2AJ& tor S^g' mural (both) 

■ E144W for 6V4J4' (spedfy one} 
-superb reproduction 

■ paeis Uf} waipaperl 

Ring now to order on 
01603 662437 
CITY ART GALLERIES, 

9 Grosvonor Rd. Norwich. 
Norfolk NRS 2PY 


j*8<rSj Everything lor the 
VluIT/ CHESS or BRIDGE 
vIL. y enthusiast 

Send for FREE 
Mail Order 
catalogue from 

CHESS & 
BRIDGE LTD 

369 Eueton Road 
London NW13AH 
0171-3882404 Scr 7~^ If 
RETAIL SHOP f ff 

OPEN 10am-6pm ^ ^ 

Monday to Saturday C 
a mal: chasscsnirsGasynandc., 


BRITISH 
K/ SCHOOL 
W OF 
BALLOONING 


Champagne Flights 
forth* 

Ex pe ri ence of a Uletkne 
me Fly With ihe Praiessiofials 


Special Christinas Offers 
far Gift Vouchers 

b 01428 707 307 

for our colour brochure 

lepAn— iraiuoi* 



0131 654 5455 

i 


FRLJ1T PRESSES 
AND CRUSHERS 

Tin nspbii sad wfaBUI fntf 
Isto pve. frerii jsfce 
a — A non* ct tniliMiL 
A aifo wediina iHlaMe 
&i3cc 1 W5e«*cfcfcr 


Collecting 


Fashion 


Q3. 'Who can improve your grasp o( 
xpofenn French while driving the 
car or doing the housowerit?- 


Antique&FineArt I 
02, ‘WbeliltoMt dwet Irom Stogs- * 

pore ant delhrorod in Him lor potmuiTSl From piwtoa. Quality 
OwWmaaT' Xmea gate from CSS. 01524 

822158 


FnafhiSiSS 
VIGO. P.OL Bn 7. 
HmU-Dna 
CU53SS 

Tit MC3 UOU4 (2*0 
ricsmaHn 


FINE ANTIQUE 
DINING TABLES 




House and Home 




Smokery 

woeMtwe 

IKUnLTHRI 

[B] DRXtHUBI 


re i i~~ a 

Ttt (015801 BMW Rtc ID15MB CT5M 


A good selection of 19th century mahogany 
extending dining 

tables always in 5 MCJium tfidupui 

JbekkoMfuteod, 
(Btrki 

Library and writing 

furniture also Only 6 mms from JI3 M4 

■usually available 

We will endeavour to find the table you require 


Thtreuybh 
catalogues with a 
wide station of 
feKual Engcritf 
t and trp quality 

\ hmrear 


L LmfiTO 
CoDnAkai 
lShnkrPVC 

3L Fantasy 

Fwtwwt| 


exclusive 

cut to 

for cushions & mattresses 


House and Home 


A SEYMOUR 
SHIRT is 
genuinely 
custom tailored 



THE ^INDEPEIWENT 

Win a Prize . 

In Our Easy- • 
To Enter ''1^^ 
Christmas ^SSSSf 
Competition IBSSlt 


QL "What company oHara the very 
boat quality sflead packs and 
EficadsUasT 


The Independent in association with 
Royal Warrant holders ‘ 


Books 


NEW CUSHIONS MATTRESSES MATTRESS 

bench sartiflfi etc. measure any for 

Uncovered or sve and » SninSfon 

with our own >x>ur indiv-idual 
ritk-d covers. comfort. “ 100 nmu 

tr PHONE 0113 267 6281 

or port coupon 

nirnsitnnggiudc und __ 

“I 

■Addrcn — - ” gP| 


..... —— - cemfFORTm Dept 1N2 * 
401 Qjky Old ihL 


FACTORY SHOP ; 

SOFAS & SOFA BEDS ! 


From Factory to you! NO MIDDLEMAN! J 

Styled.and made toy our own requirements. Deeper seats - Higher J 
or lower backs - Soft or finn cushions. A choice of hundreds of 9 
fabrics; from Sandersons, Liberty, Monk well and others. All work } 
carried out by craftsmen and women. Not mass produced. We also ) , 
lindertake reupholstering to the public and interior designer. ) j 



Umj 5 

uj-5 


S3P 


EXACT SLEEVE LEIUTH / 

OSBECT BODY SEE / 

OJOKE Of CDLLAH SHAPES... / 

CHOICE Of RUST STYLES / 

CHOICE Of ATT STYLES / 

CHOICE OF SHOULDER FIT / 

CHOKE OF MW L&'ijTH / 

CHOKE OF mnr.YHBICS J 

TADS OK SQUARE BOTTOMS. . _/ 

FULL SUMMED « SIN fTIS. / 

AFTEK SALES SEB11CE — _/ 

IMPECCABLY HAM) CUTS SEWN ✓ 
Andc4(vuE< 

THE RXEST CH-S1JTY / 

yfjHjnn i^nir 

Tam&ntaxr 


Use and 
Improve your 


Le pltdsir d’apprendre 

. FRENCH 


• Read aradej and short slorio in French 
a Speak tte kingaagr bener 

• Undfffland more of wbai you hear 

• Lcam mote oboui France and French life 


of Old Bond Street, London, Is offering 
a special box of hand-made chocolates 
every Sunday until 6th December In our 
Christmas Gift Guide Competition. 
Every week the first correct postcard 
pulled out of the Christmas sack will win 
the special prize. 

How to Enter 


with the he/p of our popular and unique range 
of French language products: 

I La YU Omre-Mmhe: lx magazine en brogue franca is: pour 
ks iectcm* dii Royaumc-Uni 

Am Ss Consent*: Improve your grasp of spoken French while 
driving the ear or dung the housework 

Short stories hy fiornan French antherr. books and audio 
euienes 


'MM 

OPEN 7 DAYS 


ZJr 
E < h 
^>i 

=3 


ai jruiw 

Seymour Shirts 

FREEPOyiToep! IX 
Bradford BOZ 1BR. 
Tel; 0127-1 72 f>Wn 


POETSTYLE LTD, UNIT 1, Bayford St Industrial Centre, Mare St, I 
(Nr Wefi St), Hackney, London E 8 3SE. Telephone 0161 533 091S. .9 


OS- "Who can Croat* your own 
unique OS map of an area olyow 
choicer 


MANY' TRANSLATION AIDS TO ASSIST 
COMPREHENSION AND ENJOYMENT 

Danfls (posi firsej from: Lo Yir Ontrc-Maxkr 

FREEPOST. MA 1311 ll) 
Maidstone MEI5 9BR 
Fu: OlfiH 891922 
Id 01622 6S2123 (24htw) 


There are five questions, numbered 
one to five, hidden amongst the 
Christmas Gift Guide advertisements. 
Once you have found them, you must 
find the answers. These are located 
within the advertisements. Send vour 
answers, together with your name, 
address and daytime telephone 
number on a postcani to: 

Christmas Gift Guide Competition No. 7 
Marketing Department, 19th Floor; 
The Independent 

One Canada Square, Canary Wharf, 
London E14 5DL 


Closing date for Competition No. 7 is 
Thursday, 21st November 1996 
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Adwatch 

Selling coals 
to Newcastle 


X eoophobia rules in British advertising, it now 
seems. First, came Blackcurrant Tango with the 
TV ad in which a purple shorts-clad Tango mar- 
keting executive challenges the world from a boxing 
ring erected atop the White Cliffs of Dover. Now 
comes the return to TV of that Northern pub and stu- 
dent bar favourite: Newcastle Brown Ale. 

Scottish Courage is spending £4 million to freshen 
the image of ‘*Newcy Brown", with a TV and cinema 
campaign which features Howie, a Geordre returning 
home having travelled the world. 

To celebrate his homecoming, Howie goes down the 
local with bis mates and presents each with a gift from 
the exotic places he has been. Sujprise, surprise the 
present is the same from Brazil, China. Austraba, Rus- 
sia and the US: a gift wrapped bottle of Tyneside’s 
favourite ale. ‘Well, I didn't see anything else I thought 
you'd like,” our friend explains. 

Talk about coals to Newcastle. Only the point here 
is that far from being a quaint local brew, Newcastle 
Brown is now an international success - worth more 
than £125 million in the UK alone and available in 
more than 40 other countries around the world 
“We want to bring Newcastle Brown back to the fore- 
front of people's minds, r Scottish Courage brand direc- 
tor Brian Sharp diplomatically reveals. “There is a huge 
resurgence in interest in premium ales -a market which 
was moribund for quite some time. Now, people are 
more eager to trade up: a trend we have already seen 
in lagers with the success of Becks and Stella Artois.” 

Brian Sharp believes drinkers are after less volume 
but the same, or more, alcohol content They want 
drinks that taste of something ~ a real flavour. And 
they want genuine and authentic brands. Newcastle 
Brown fits this bill'* he adds: it has been brewed in 
the city for almost seventy years. 

This has given the ale a certain credibility abroad 
- notably in the US where it is now one of the coun- 
try's top"20 most successful beer brands - without any 
advertising at all: the cognoscenti have discovered its 
charms purely by word of mouth. 

Back in the UK. the new campaign, created by 
advertising agency Collett Dickenson Pearce, marks 
ihc first TV advertising for Newcastle Brown in five 
years. The push also includes a national poster cam- 
paign (again with an international flavour: Tyne and 
Every Wear Else” runs the line). And it coincides with 
a bottle label promotion and sponsorship of pre- 
miership league leaders Newcastle United. 

With growing competition in the market, Newcas- 
tle Brown just can’t afford to rest on its laurels. 
Although sales now top 250,000 barrels a year (around 
72 million bottles) sales in the premium market as a 
whole are currently rising by around three per cent, 
year on year. If Scottish Courage can at least equal 
that, they'll certainly have something to drink to. 

Meg Carter 








Six of the best 

As the temperature drops so coate 
become priority pieces of kit. Good tads 
coats are particularly hard to find and 
expense is a key factor. So we ve 
featured a selection to suit ail budgets. 
Although traditional duffle coats remain 
popular there’s a new breed of anoraks, 
parkas and fleeces which offer multi- 
purpose use - with features such as zip 
out sleeves, button off hoods and 
reversible linings. Colours are bright ** 
and playful, turning the; once boring 
jacket into a fun "piece of clothing. Wear 
with patterned tights ‘and neon wellies 
and your ready to hit the playground. 


I Karrimor red 
fleece jacket, £25 
Fleece jackets are 
surprisingly shower- 
proof, and very light. 
From The Rammer 
Scene at North by North 
IXfest, 3 Southampton 
Street. London WC2 
(01254 385911); hat, 
£35.50; tights, from £25; : 
scarf, £33, all from 
Oilfiy, 9 Sloane Street, 
London SW1 (01225 
- 469259); boots, LilyV. 
own we&e pets. 

2 FUchsto-pink and 
orange coat, 
£1639 Good, 
affordable, padded 
shower-proof coat. Rrtim 
Hennes, 261-273 Regent 
Street, London W1 
(0171 255-2031); tights; 
from £25 and orange 
rucksack. £23^0, from 
Oflijy; bright pink 
wellies and pink Barbie 
umbrella from 
Woolworths. 

3 Red snow bears, 
£19.99 Cotton 

outer fabric means 
it’s warm, but not for 
reatywer weather, froth 
Henneg skfrt, £2ty*s aw$ 
tights, from CSitarram 
teddy rocksacM$7i 


. multi-coloured wellies, 

from £2430. all hy Oflily. 

4 Black floral coat 
with fake fur 
collar, £27.99 
-Comes with detachable 
hood and belt. Next. 160 
Regent Street, London 
Wl, (0I1&284 9424): 
white tights, £3.50. from 
Boots; bright pink wullic 
boots, £450, from 
Woolworths 

5 TUrquoise Yeti 
coat, £65, by 
Roobarband 
Custard For serious 
MuppetShbw fans; not 
partknstarly practical but 
veiy warm. The Conran 
Shop, Ifichelin House. , 
81 niflaun Road, At 
LOndOdSW3(017181p 
0010); tights, lily’s enfj 

6 YWtow coat, £145; 
tights, from £25, 
both .by QURy This 
coat isjhe most . 
expensive of the bunch, 
but the quality is 
excdtoni. Ifyou Hkc to 
pass pin clothes to 
Mfcti&and family, this - 
opc wjgl asj fo r yean. . 


r..i 

.** •’ & 


StyBst: Hofty Davies 
MdektJty- 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


classified • personal 


-FAX: 0171*293 2505 


Independent Hearts 


Replies should be addressed to the relevant box number, 
c/o The Independent , 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf. London E14 5DL 


zygosis 




THE PROFESSION*! PERSON’S INIROOHCTIOR AGENCY 


H i* payfe peg thnr ifcd panra 

m dm anas nculodt 

TWiitacZTpriicaUfi f &JJ 

Vx JK hnjltr firmer ipu rarYmfl r rrr i-n m^nml 

WooktawndiDwirdl 

SCQTMjro NORTHWEST NORTHEAST 

0171 6296979 0131 556 5655 01625 582000 0191 261 222* 

MgP MNPS SOUTHWEST SOUTHEAST 

0113 2*3* 787 0990 14307B 0I2258S8514 01622691200 


Dateline is the world's largest, 
and longest-established 
Introduction Agmy. 

Our unique and successful 
formula could, easily be put to 
work for you. 

For Free Details with No Obligation 
Write To: 23 Abingdon Rd 
London VC'S 6AL os Call 

(01869) 324 100 

HjtlOt*. .ABLA mtmi tr. bapt f — r .hn/imit nw 


London 

0171-499-9626 

iVutdtar 

01753-830350 


**A file ofgntefU 
letters 

Wt6dh|PMs|nvhf n 
hMnum or Samar 

HsodribfcUeaRMm. 
Hams St, MWm^SUIPX. 


Connect, with 
all types 


MUSIC LOVERS 



or women 
INSTANTLY! 


As fettuedofl BBC Radio J. 
A mtque imrodocTtOQ service. 

The nuuTsi way ic smite ibe 

perfect note wilh yocrkmdof 
pcaon. Meet intfividnally or at 
our own rrer o cil tv rn i np . now 



AIR T~r,s 

The Intelligent Person s Introduction Agency 

C;;ll fr-ic (C- hrs! or * Jf r» ;s . Laraftst z-.-l 

0800 072 0075 i=r W Lonjcs* cslctiishcd 
• Srochure ^ 

CD Or Tape v.-h !cnr>*r .-rtj.’r. - -.v-.crrv.?: yc . jr 

Descriptions c< :-ir wrwe>c;r.v;v- 

P'Mp : C .«* yC'j: :r ' bc 

you my w*s!* la moot 


drawing down tin moon 


\h*> ,oont.y people n 


0171-937 6263 


GUSTO 

The dining club 
for gay men 

0171 336 6507 


• ( Intiodudioos 


NOTTS. LEJCS. UNCS. 
We haw 100'sotquattyani 
«*8 educated nxrobars. al 
persondy totanfeuwd at home 
In your local sea. 

Call for free detail anyone 
ELITE INTRODUCTIONS 
0115 937 6104 


Newspaper Pubishng pic 
requests that 

Commercial Organisations 
do not send material 
to our 

Private Advertisers 





Independent hearts 

The Independent Way to Meet New People 


By placing an advertisement in the The Independent Hearts section of The Independent and the Independent on Sunday yoo will 

immediately be in contact with over 1.66 million readers * 

The cost for your advertisement, published in the fust available editions of the Saturday “Weekend” and Sunday “Real Life” sections 
is just £5.00 per line including V.A.T. l Box No is an additional £10.00, please cross here if you do not require a Box No □). 

Simply write your advertisement in the spaces below and fill in the coupon - Minim inn 2 lines. 

(N.B. A character is a tetter, a number, a punctuation mark and a space between words) 


II I II I I I I I i I I I I II I I 


Name:.... 

Address:. 


Postcode:.. 

I l-LLLI I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I Telephone (daytime): 

i LLU I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I II I I I Signature: ~ 

Alt iktifrihmma mint be prepaid Cheques shau/J be node payable to Senspaper PuMtshag flc or debit mv: 

□ Access Q Visa DAmax □ Diner? Club Card expiry date: Card No | | I I I I I | | | | | | | | . | | 

Send afl advertisements to:- 

lndcpendent Hearts: The Independent. 19th Floor, I Canada Square. Canary Wharf. London El* 5DL ■ Telephone: 0171 293 2347 • Fax: 0171 293 2505 

This offer is only open to private adverti sers. Trade enquiries are welcome an the above telephone number. *NRS Jan - June 95 


sri l ' ,, :0 


JOIN CINEUNK 

Socialise around 
Onema/Aro events In 
central London 

TeL 0181 800 48Z2 

orsendSAEto 
138 Loidsbip Road 
London NI60QL 


NOTICE TO 
READERS 

The Independent cannot 
guarantee that 
respondents viQ receive 
a reply when answering 
advertisements on this 
page, although we hope 
that as a matter of 
courtesy they will. 
When malting contact 
with people for the fust 
time it is advisable to 
meet in a public place 
and let a member of 
your family or trusted 
friend know where you 
will be. 

We would advise readers 
and advertisers to 
exercise caution when 
giving out personal 
details. Thi&.wDi be 
respected by genuine 
respondents. 




ASSIGNATIONS 

Lesley Hiulsonjesop 
ten PioftaoMDsl Headhunter) 

m loot -am Ummttrwm/iffninht 

Home interviews and 
professional skills lead to 
tailor made introductions. 

M4 corridor 
01225 482905 


Mammas VPappas 

Educated ladies who 
combine caw with home 
and child: pafesannsi 
sad executive gentlemen. 

A definitive clientele 
lor the 

‘now in our 17th year" \ 

0181-7696805 




THE DINNER CLUB (EsL *88). The 
i— ons only cou n tryw id e dWng 
eh® lot unattacfMd protas- 
•lonaVbustWM peep® aged 28 -k 
TbU (01244) 350537. Busin HU 
opportunUas also svsOsbtQ 
(012405*8818. 

A GOOD WOMAN, taring and kM, 
preay.lHWM. Wp tatWd 
M«ks iflearelndsd prof, partner, 
4CT»«r« in Sf. Bat No tlB79. 

ATTRACTIVE FEMALE, 41. annoys 
ttwsire, oencerts, countiyslde. 

rnman gc , aOronuir- 
oueM.4tS6Q.8W.BoK NO 10736. 

TITANni, 42, SEEKS BOTTOM, for 
ton and Imghter. Bax No *1737. 

WARM ARTY F soaks Id M 48-60 


Herte/Lnwten. Bos No 1:1738. 

I’M A WARM HEARTED protes- 
etansl women. 50, retooeted 
SXondon, mtaeing Mamta/netgh- 
bouia. end hoptoB to find a mMe 
companion to mate the city cane 

etoe. Lets explore tasetfrar and 
make the days seem ehoner. Box 
No 1:1738. 

UNCONVENTIONAL CREATIVE F 


tone irnnta books*® arts bod 8 

wine. Seeks U eo u k ne te A over. 
S-Yort*. Photo eppr-Bon No 
171705. 

OONT ANY MEN (H Scodmd read 
®e independent? EogHsti tamate, 
Edtntourgti, Misti. 45. attrac&va. 

Busy Be but nwde more. You? 
. - Bax No 1:1722. 

ROUTED COTTAGE AND lungle 
toshers. Widower, 70. posHima- 

uate, ewnLiwtred. m and settw. 

Seeks an educated slbn tod., 
actlss. 50-GS vis old, to share 
wwk and posabtS futuis. WoukJ 
Suit country lover, retrace 
raAigee or outworker. Photo 

Dteeto. Box No b1741. 

CUIRE OF POSTMARK CWSTER 
A CfwytL Plem write asein. we 

must talk. Tel/Ad dress. Box No 
hi 802. 

WQFESSIONAL FEMALE, 45, busy 
k*« Wesrte. GSOH. entaye 
rawer, music, countryside, end 
vrMHng the dog. WUMan totar- 
ntta*. N/S prof. man. 40-55. 

Photo pliww. DmiHofclTHa. 

player / NOUN. 
TAINm t, underxatdy to SW Tho 
Sextet eoekt a ntoe 
BertaNrsAmtan tody - No (aatos 

S J? B,dh,, r ^™’ ^ 

C1743. 

OAY.aryROLD.protmMB.GSQH. 
■MWqsme.cjpollnB, eadng out 
drtnlfing. Seeka sbnBar rruL tor 
PeraUe re te B oiw Mp. 
Leedon area. Boa No k1744. 


female, young 44, Into teughtar 
and wipiiid, aeaka ain tear woman 
tor MondaMpfralB ito i i »Wp . Dowon. 
Box Natl 72A 

LOVING, PRETTY, SUM, lone> 
haired prof, tomato. Loras travel. 
w»*tog tlneL hOs). the arts. etc. 
SE. tea motete. P eak e good to oh- 
Ing, srarm, cultwed twnld 35-49. 
Photo p laaa a. Box no fctTgt. 

UVH.Y MINDED SO YR OLD F 
aeeke male companion 50*0 k> 
snptore Ldn (recant mew). Baa 
No LITZa. , 


CONGRATULATIONS!! 

We are delighted to hear from all the 
couples who have met and married 

through Independent Hearts. 

Wishing you and all our . 
other advertisers every 
success and happiness for 
the future. _ 

r vn epENDENT HEARTS 


SOU* Bom me* Ptwo pto«* 
enovgn jo Know now to treat a Box Nobl7*17 

tody & young enough to ahowlL 
Lowe owatc, sport, and Ufa. 

H eeds Urafy Italy wUti own mind. 




To advertise in this section 
please call Seema Chaudhry 
on 0171 293 2347. 


Charities 



Lilc ar *ra ha* always put prts«ire on 
naval familm. By making a JonmtoR 
or leaving a legacy to Royal Safer? 
Rests now you can help ra ptnvide a 
'home from home' and Cbnnan earn 
fw sailors and rhnr EmaJia. pteare 
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malcr your dnn.inun cm 
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' Supp0rt ’ and fhw 
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ja-S- sss BRBBa. 

5 ' 0S Gavin Campbell appeals on behalf of 

Mwk^ln adaptation, Tom Canty Is unabte to 
^* on al News ^899104;.' 

Valuations ,rom chepstDw in 
8.00 Ruby Wfax Meets the Duchess of York. See 

o „„ previe *> P30 (S) (6036). * 

W.S»ftwfcn 

9.25 SSESir ® 13075781 * 

in «2? 1 ^ rfWi ' dfeB 2/3 (307678). 

1035 COve Anderson AH Talk fSJ (978630). * 

11.10 Everyman: Abomination. A report on the 

confrowerey surrounding the landmark service at 
Southwark Cathedral marking 20 years of the 
,, ^esb'an and Gay Christian Movement {9521231 

11.50 Accused. More dramatised cases from the 

magistrates’ court Carol is accused of throwing 
„ „ baling water over an ex-bqyfriend (SJ (657982). 
12*20 BBKI WHdflower (Diane Keaton 1991 US). In 
rural Georgia, 1938, a partfy-deaf, epileptic girl 
(Patricia Arquette) is imprisoned by her stepfather; 
who thinks she is possessed by the Devil, in a 
filthy outhouse. She is discovered tv a neighbour's 
children, who decide to secrriiy educate and 
nurture hen Beau Bridges and Susan Blakely 
co-star (SJ (5303944). * 

1.50 Weather (1124050). To 1.55am. 


730Chfld«Ws BBC: Joe 9d 7.55 Playdays 8.15 
Bitsa 830 Jackanoiy Gold 8.50 The Lifflest Pet 
Shop. 9J5 The tey Bftsy Spldar. 935 Mask 
10.00 Ship to Shore 1030 Grange HIIL 10.55 
The Ctoeerfs Nose 1130AsSeenanTV. 

11*45 Siwoting SLms. Shown on Friday (S) (493185). * 
12.15 The Sunday Show. Donna McPhail hosts the 
Sunday brunch beano (5) (2633456). 
l.OOThe OZone (S) (32682). 

130 ftegionaf Programmes (5) (25291). 

230 keSkafir^HI^iIights from this week's British ice 

Stating championships in Guildford. Commentary 
by Barry Dairies and Karen Barba- (5657982). 
230 Tennis. Thefina! of the National championship 
from Telford. See The big match, p30 
(74796185). 

4*50 Rugby Special. Includes highlights of Leicester v 
Harlequins, Cardiff v Bath and Ulster v Australia 
(5889104). 

5-50 Natural WbritL The Himalayas encom p ass 

deserts, glaciers and forests and a correspondingly 
diverse wibffifa Here they are (Followed by 
Heading South, Weather) (S) (256104). * 

6A5 Star Trek: Voyager (S) (81 3833). * 

730 American Visions. Robert Hugies explores 
lynerica's majestic landscape from the Hudson 
river to the Rockies, finding out how it has 
. influenced American artists (S) (67494). * 

830 The Money Prapamme. How the French and 
Italian wine hates are being revolutionised by the 
boom In “New World* wines (5) (197388). * 

9.10 Grogan's Run: Thursday Night Fever. The 
talented Steve Coogan toms himself into Mike 
Crystal, an entertainer on the Northern club circuit 
whose career is going nowhere (R) (S) (60061 1). 
9.40 Horizon. The first of a two-part investigation into 
why science was so ill-equipped to deal with BSE, 
cr frnad cow disease*, which was first detected in 
Britain 10 years ago (Followed tv Video Nation 
Shorts) (S) (238104). * 

1035 The Crow Road 2/4. Second sitting Iain Banks 
. . adaptation (R) (S) (162982). * 

1 135 Laal The Cool and the Gazy (Ralph Bakshi 
1993 US). Affria Silyerstone, whose career has 
gone stratospheric since the fabulous C/ueJess, 
plays a yourg woman bored with her safe 
marriage and tempted tv the focal hoodlum (Then 
Weatherview) (307920). To 1.05am. 

ZOO The Learning Zone: Nice Wbrk (43505). 4.00 
. Languages: Suefos: Vforid Spanish (50215). 

5.00 Business and Work: The Small Business 
Programme (47321). To 6.00am. 

REGIONS. Wales: 1.30pm Welsh Lobby. 5.00 Scrum 
5. Scot: 130pm Scottish Lobby. Nl: 1.30pm A 
State Apart ■ 


6.00 GMTV 630 The Sunday Review. 630 News, 
Sport and Weather. 7.00 The Sunday Programme 
(65253). 

830 Dragon Flyz 093881 

830 Disney Club (5) (S3683369). 

10.15 link (S) (1862765). * 

1030 Sunday Uve. The Lesbian and Gay Christian 
Movement celebrates its 20th anniversary) and 
• the former ted; cricket umpire, Dickie Bird, talks 
about retirement (S) (81433). 

11.00 Morning Worship. From St Patrick’s, Toxteth (S) 
(31949). * 

1230 Sunday Live. Continued (S) (92475). 

1230 Crosstalk (Followed by LWT Weather) (20746). 

1.00 News and Weather (86493494). * 

1.10 Jonathan Danbteby. Health Secretary Stephen 
Domefl and his Labour counterpart, Chris Smith, 
on the future of the NHS (S) (1360630). 

ZOO War and Re mem br an ce . D-Day (R) (986776). 

3.45 HU Coal Mater's Daughter (Michael Apted 
1980 US). Sissy Spacek does her own sing'ng in 
her Oscar-winning portrayal of ra^-to-riches 
. country & western star, Loretta Lynn. With Tommy 
Lee Jones as hubbte Doolittle (8001 8104). 

6.00 Dinfr* Out The last-food revolution (S) (659). 

630 Local News, Weather (375272). * 

6A5 News and Weather (398123). * 

7.00 One in a Million (S) (2456X * 

730 He ar tb ea t A routine domestic disturbance takes a 
sinistertum fSJ (54920). * 

830 You've Been Framed! You wish someone would 
frame Jeremy Beadle (S) (4681). * 

9.00 London's Burning. Blue Watch helps a cyclist in a 
sticky situation, while newcomer Skip tries to talk 
down a suicidal girl (S) (2920). * 

10.00 Sometime, Never. Zzzftcom (S) (93104). * 

1030 News and Weather (followed tv LWT Weather) 

(613388). * 

10.45 The South Bank Show. Jimmy McGovern profiled. 
See Preview, p30 (S) (510611). * 

11.45Theatre)and. Emma Freud and Sheridan Morley 
review the latest first nights (S) (572291). 

12.15 Miami Vice (3430215). 

1.10 Coach (R) (S) (4245857). 

145 BED Bloody Mama (Roger Corman 1970 US). 
Tasteless but riotous post -Bonnie and Clyde 
celebration of the infamous 1930s bank rabbery- 
to-murder clan, the Baker family- Shelley Winters 
is the matriarchal Ma Barker, and look out for 
Robert De Niro as her druggy son (333166). 

335 Not Fade Away. DJ Simon Bates and his favourite 
pop/rock sounds (R) (S) (4141302). 

430 Night SWt (R) (S) (60554166). 

435 Fhix (R) (S) (8867234). 

530 News (97079). To 6.00am. 


6.20 Birtd (5611456). 

7.15 Ric (22494). 

7 AS Biker Mice from Mars (4921814). 

8J0 Earthworm Jim (4976185). 

835 Sheet Shades (6767272). 

930 InseUms (S) (6165185). 

930 Saved by the Bell («) (1398920). * 

945 Sister Sister ($J (40801 7). 

10.15 Wise Up® (490098). 

1045 HoUyo^cs Omnfous (S) (5652727). * 

1 1.40 The Waltons (R) (2952746). * 

1240 Rookies. Includes an interview with football heart- 
throb, Jamie Redknapp (S) (4027272). 

130 Little Jack Little. Shortfrom 1934 (65149299). 

130 Racing from Cheltenham. Brough Scott 

introduces the 1.40 Food Brokers-Gtoystame 
Handicap Chase, 2. 1 5 Murphy’s Novices’ 
Handicap Hurdle. 2.50 Sporting Index Chase and 
the 3-25 Stakis Casinos November Novices’ 

Chase (91 501 307). 

3.45 News Summary (7446901). 

330 Football Rada Highlights (2429727). 

430 BSIThe Four Feathers (Zoitan Korda 1939 UK). 
A rare chance to see tire Korda brothers* wonderful 

remake of AEW Mason’s imperial yam - with John 
Clements as the man accused of cowardice by his 
comrades and loved one (June Duprez),who 
redeems himself against the natives in Sudan 
Also with Ralph Richardson and C Aubrey-Smith 
(863346781 

730 EqunoBc Kaboom! The history of explosives, from 
the day a 13th-century monk recorded the 
formula for gunpowder in coded Latin - in an 
attempt to control its production - to when Alfred 
Nobel developed a safe way of producing 
nitroglycerine (R)(S)(1 678). * 

830 Tl-avels with My Camera. See Preview, p3Q (S) 
(7098).* 

9.00 The Real AufWiedersehenFtet Repeat 

Undercover Britain report about what it's really 
like to be one of the 60,000 or so British 
constr uction workers in Germany (R) (2291). * 

930 HWSfe The Deer Hunter (Michael Cimino 1978 
US). See The big picture. p30 (S) (1004562). * 

1230 Partners (S) (3357050). * 

1.20 BB9 Chronicle of a Death Foretold (Francesco 
Rosi 1987 it/Fr). A badly miscast Rupert Everett 
puts the chronic into this chronicle - Rosi’s 
misfiring adaptation of Gabriel Garcia Marquez's 
tale of a Colombian girl rejected by her husband 
on the ir wedding night (S) (98901586). 

335 BB The Lone Wotf Meets a Lady (Sidney 
Salkow 1940 US). Warren William is the Lone 
Wotf; Jean Muir is the lady- a socialite charged 
with robbery and murder (9340215). To 4.35am. 


MGIB 

/UUKHtaomaftZMpm Kick on IWef (SS 20 J£ia. 4,15 

V,UUorW«Jwr5636J8aA40r>D^M«^Wcimn 

(5191 IM “5 OwmctojSMJfcy. US Oin a 
Lend) with Brtsn Tuner tfJWSQ. IMS Hu Ua*. 
IG&41727) lJM*n The LooplM?74W.l Fun 

ny Batoess ( 29 Z 8876 J. 235 aoi cjtwicato HX2E7SI. 
&25m The Olra Honr (J 379321). 4^5-4 Js*n Sound 
Biw (762079251 


CftUW .3 am EKWWSIME 
Atluudui 1 ■«■>!* 1230m Oaww/3 North tot Namww. 
MMU 2 & ftrts: Go«s on Sunday W»l? 3 i. 2.00 r.to- 
dor. St» Wfflte I28SI1231 2J5 A Mtold rt Wonder 
OSMSKtOL 3JS Go VWU hthe Coudiy -1I» lAJuncd Wwl 
n the VMms (77B1B331 3.45 F1b Acatfa Draws a 

CnflHMnMyUHyf£7iG2U SJfiOlinnel 3 NoDtLaL IV 
musOa/ML Knts Cartoon rime ^ 0663 *. 540 Nvfc.- 
fOaort 2032 (S 29562 JL 1 L 45 A Woman Named Jdckt 
/S 236 JU 130 am F 8 K ChaortBimWiI ( 70 S&CJ 1 430 . 
5JOM 1 JobUndw M229fi. 


CQUML 

As LoodM EK*pt 1230pm IMt Line (17*96670. 1235 
Carnal Na«SMrt(n088727* 230 The Ceottal hWch - Live 
(8620*618)- 435 ITsTDur Shout I29/5J41 445 Dr Qura. 
MedlcmW)n«n(5r9047S*540Bulseye|dI5663U 6.10 
Our Hoobb (318727). 1M5 Wat anO RentfmDtanco 
082369). 43 Sm J utiimfc t (90657JJJ. S30e30an 
Asan Ej* 025J47CD. 


HIV 

As London onpfc 1235pm Mtst 5hedWBa (46580981 
MM» fttasan (48560951 ZOO West west MjKti Phc 
(S82(MOSLHW5:V«OiAvnbr2M2> Z30\VUn Pm» 
ma Dwy teats. Si» Wdles.' EnrodUe 1 65.’ 7765 J. 330 
Mbfes.- DrQunn. Ucddne Vitonan (2430833) 4.15 Hvst- 
shOmsI 2032 (7496123). 445 Whim. seaOura 2032 
(5190875) 530 Wtef.- Emmertate (91953141 540 Wed 
Stne Oat (4J5663L Wales; Shades M Qutyn Itwra 

MM.eerm c in UM. Tta Enin. Hw OlD'HI i«'.r.w 


(3156631 SJO Mat- The Faroe Rve (31872 7) U'jres 
Grass tab (31B727L 1145 PBae tatahkr U2J307L 
135am Snort Stay Chenu (25869251 1 35am The Lxop 
(5327499A 235 mi Funny BuukasG 928S76* 235am cy 
bmeae (73226731 125wn»Ci*neHa» a 379 3211 435- 
435am Sound Bias (76X7925). 


nanus 

As LMKtm mcapt 1230pm 7 Days U089456J. 2.00 The 
UatKHan Match- LM I49794S62). 430 Dt Quern. Mm 
km VWman (59429491. 5.10 Inside Royalty i7385833> 
540 Antiques Tun (4156631 610 The VtUaec (3(87271 
1145 FBin; BL Stryker - Plates (1223071 135am Short 
Story Cinema fi 5869251. 135am The Loop 1 5327-199) 
Funny BusMess (29288761 235am cyDaufo 
(1322673). 335m The Crime How (1379321.1 435- 
435am Sound Bite; (76207925). 


NEsrcosmsT 

As London msept: 1235pm TTV Sport Cosies I485S09SL 
200 Wttacourtry Upoara (571735241 235 Tune ot Uy Uo 
(571766111 255 HHifc Dr No (747829821 435 Crtooi 
(9819543). 5.10 Mtedes She Wrote (4336253) 6.05 Sun. 
SeaandStMk«0194561 11.45 Fine Mahler (66841 7271 
135am The Loop (53274991 235am Fwny Buuneso 
(2928876) 2J5*mcvt*ccrte (1 3226731 335am The Crime 
Hots (137932V. 43S-435HD Sant Bats i7t520793S'. 


S4C 

As C4eaocpt630m Early UaiWE (464830981 1140 The 
Gattry (60863071 1135 Round a ftwnd (9525475). 
1230pm Tocyn Tyro (2413185). 135 Cupon Ry0x 
Heuietan Ewrop (307075431 335 Rar*g tram Chetaaihani 
(7769(751 345 Fresh ftp (3594727). 430 Party o( Fw 
(33 07). 530 News (75999821 5J05 MnfeU (73841041 
535 Petal y Cwm (577589821 730 Dedvau Canu. 
Dednu Cam* (7651 &00 Turk) (1353881 835 kttiyd 
Da (1855431 940 News (932982). 930 Rht WeP at De- 
cepPon (369920) 1140 Leaving Home (9182351 1240- 
130am RWMVWUB; Shorts (44247411. 


Radio 


Radio 1 

07 fr 99 fflKW _ 

7.00am Kevin Greening 10.00 
Dave Pearce ZOO Trevor Nelson’s 
Rhythm Nation 4.00 UK Top 40 

7.00 Punk Fction ZOO John Peel ' 

10.00 Stuart MaconielZOO Andy 
Kershaw ZOO Claire Sturgess 
4.00-&30am Clive Ubrran 



Choice 


Satellite 


Choir Works (7pm R3) is 
given over to the British 
premiere of William 
Bolcom's Songs of 
Innocence and of 
Experience - a massive 
and eclectic collection 
of Blake settings, 25 years 
in the making. 


Radio 2 

®makrf» ~ 

7.00am Don Maclean 9.05 Steve 
Wright 11.00 taklnson’s Sunday 
Supplement LOO Desmond Car- 
rlngton 3.00 Benny Green 4.00 A 
Year to Remember 430 Sing 
Something Simple 5.00 Pam Ayres 
7.00 Hugh Scully 830 Sunday 
Half Hour 9.00 Alan Keith 10.00 
The David Jacobs Collection 11.00 
Angelic Voices 12.05 Steve Mad- 
den 3.004.00am Alex Lester 


Radio 3 

(903-92 4HHr Flft 

7.00am Sacred and Profane. . 
8.50 Choice of 3. 

9.00 Brian Kay’s Sunday Morning. 

12.15 Music Matters. 

1.00 The Liquid Companion. Cl/6). 
1.20 The Sunday Concert BBC 

PhilharmonWJiri Betahlavek. 
Strauss: An Alpine Symphony. 

2.15 Spirit ol the Age.(2/2). 

3.15 BrendeTs Beethoven. 

5.15 The Sunday Feature: LArbre 
des Songes. Patrick O’Connor 
celebrates the 80th anniversary, 
of the birth of French composer 
Henri Dutilleux. 


6.00 Vermeer Quartet Wolfs Italian 
Serenade: Carter: String Quartet 
T4o 1 

7.00 Choir Works. Live from the 
Royal Festival Hall, London. In- 
troduced by Chris de Souza. 
William Botaomi Songs of Inno- 

- cence and of Experience. Nan 
Christie, Linda Hohenfeid and 
Christine Brewer (sopranos), 
Sarah Walter and Joan Morris 
(mezzos), Andre de Shields (rock 
singer). Swingle Singers, New 
London Children's Choir, BBC 
Symphony Chorus and Orches- 
tra/Leonard Slatklri. Part 1. 

• (8.00-8.20 The Blake Follow- 
er.) Part 2. See Choice, above. 

10.00 Drama Now. Women. A se- 
quel to the myth of Odysseus by 
David Calcutt with Alun Arm- 
strong and Lana Headey. 

11.30 Three Pubs in Mittown Matty 

12.00 Record Review. 

1.15 Through the Night 

1.16 Handel. Flavio. Ensemble 
'41^tane Jarotw 

4.00 Marie-Claire Alain (organ). 
8ach: CJavier-Ubung III. 

5.00-6.00am Sequencs. 


at 1984b un 

6.00am News Briefing. 

6-10. Something Understood. 

6.55 Weathet 

7.00 News. 

7.10 Sunday ftpers. . 

7.15 The Living World. 

7.40 Sunday. 

8.50 The Week’s Good Cause. 

8.55 Weather. 

9.00 News. 

9.10 Sunday Ffepere. 

9.15 Letter ftom America. 

9 JO Morning Service. 

10.15 The Archers. 

11.15 Mediumwave. . 

11-45 New Latinos. Clare Hamp- 
. son meets a British woman liv- 
ing hw dream life in the fantasy 
. city of Rio. (3/6). 

12J.5 Desert Island Discs. With 
athlete Tessa Sanderson. 

1Z55 Weathet 

1.00 The Work) This Waetend. 
1-55 Shipping Forecast 

2 JOO Gardeners' Question Time. 
230 Classic Serial: Women in 
Love. By DH Lawrence. (4/4). 
330 Pick of the WfeeJt 


4.15 Analysis. 

500 News; Wfelston Goes Whltabout 

530 Poetry Please! 

530 Shipping forecast 

5.55 Weather. 

6.00 Six O'clock News. 

6.15 Feedback. 

630 In Business. 

7.00 Children's BBC Racfio 4: /rite 
the Dark. By Nicholas WUde. 
With Sue Johnston. (2/3). 

-730 Booked!- 

8.00 (Flf) The Natural History Pro- 
gramme. 

8.00 (LW) Open Unkwsity: Deutsch 
Plus. &30Suenos- World Span- 
ish 1. 9.00 Suenos - WWd 
Spanish Z 9.15 ItaAanissima 
9.45 Voya& dans les archtees. 

830 (FM) A History of Reading in 
Five Volumes. (4/5). 

9.00 (FM) The Board Game. 

930 (FM) Costing the Earth. 

939 Weathet 

10.00 News. 

10.15 Medicine Now. Barbara My- 
ers rooks beck at 50 yeais of 
medical photography. 

10.45 Breakaway. 

11.15 In Committee. 

11.45 Seeds ot Faith. (3/3). 

12.00 News. 

1230 Bells on Sunday 

1230 The Late Story: Snake Skin 
Becomes Her. By Jo Hughes. 

12.48 Shipping Forecast 

2.00-6. 00am As Work) Service. 


with Mair 1135 Special Assign- 
ment 1Z05 The Big Byte 1230 
Crime Desk 12.55 Steve Cram's 
Sunday Sport 6.05 Sportscalt 7.00 
News* Extra 735 Ybu Cannot Be 
Serious 835 Sex Lives 9.00 Dallyn 
worldwide 10.05 The Add Test 
1035 Out This Week 11.00 Night 
Extra 1135 SportsAmerica 1Z05 
Night Moves Z05 Up All Night 
5.00-6.00am Morning Reports 


Classic FM 

ajXLo-iouuHzne 

6.00am Sarah Lucas 9.00 Classic 
Romance 12.00 Celebrity. Choice 

1.00 Alan Mann 330 Masterclass 

4.00 Mel Cooper 6.00 A Question 
of Classics 7.00 Countdown Top 
10 830 World Opera. Offenbach: 
The Tates cri Hoffmann. 1030 
Howard's Week 12.00 Andre Leon 
4.00-630am Mark Griffiths 


Virgin Radio 

□ZISl 1197-12G0UtzWr 1053MHz HQ 
630am Janty Lee Grace 1030 Gra- 
ham Dene 230 Nicky Home 630 
Lynn Raisons 10.00 Gary Dawes 
ZOO-6-OGam Randall Lee Rose 


son 

630am Hour of Fbwer (29727). 
730 My Little Forty (9181456). 
735 Dynamo Duck (3095291 ). 
730 Deify and His Friends (73949). 

8.00 Orson and Olivia (40036). 
830 Free Willy (493073. 9.00 Ger- 
aido (45253). 10.00 Young Indians 
Jones Chronicles (62833). 11.00 
Parker Lewis Can't Lose (61543). 
1130 Real TV (62272). 12.00 
World Wrestling Federation (50901). 
LOO Star Trek (76949). ZOO Mys- 
terious Island (47036). 330 The 
Boys of Twilight (73388). 430 
Great Escapes (9017). 430 Real TV 
(8901). 5.00 Kung Fu, the Legend 
Continues (2475). 630 The Simp- 
sons (9494). 630 The §impsons 
(5366). 7.00 Beverly Hills 90210 
(97456). ZOO The X Files Re- 
Opened (59384). 9.00 Steven 
King's the Tommyknockers (123311 

11.00 Manhunter (63562). 12.00 
60 Minutes (33370). 130 Civil 
Wbrs (30470). Z00-7.00am Hit 
Mix Long Play (68741). 


1030 Rough Diamonds (1994) 
(7766272). 11.50 Gypsy (1993) 
00726340). 230 Tie Magic of the 
Golden Bear (1995) (645036). 

430 Little Big League (1994) 
(7307). 6.00 Mrs Doubtfire (1993) 
00543). 830 Terminal Vfetocity 
(1994) (59348). 10.00 Fatherland 
(1994) (904678). 1130 Beyond 
Bedlam (1994) (938814). 130 
Gimme an F (1984) (780925). 

3.00 Police Rescue (1994) 

(89428). 43Q-6.00am Soa of the 
Pink Planther (1993) (9532U . 


10.00 Star Trek V: The Final Frontier 
(1989) (7931630). 1130 Space- 
hunter: Adventures in the Forbidden 
Zone (1983) (4276123). 135 
Rasputin: The Mad Monk (1966) 

( 9169673 K 3.00-430am Tom, Dick 
and Harry (1941) (4683302). 


Radio 5 

{GB 3 . 90 W&M 9 

6.05am Brief Lives 630 Brian 
Hayes at Breakfast 9.05 Sunday 


World Sendee 

OSSttLH 

1.00am Newsdesk 130 Short 
Story Special 1.46 On the Move 
2.00 Newsday 230 Anything 
Goes 3.00 News 3.25 Sports 
Roundup 330 A Green History of 
the Planet 4.00 Newsdesk 430 
Off the Sheif: Cause Celeb 4.45 
Country Style 5.00 Newsday 
530-6.00am Europe Today 


SM2 

730pm Xena; Warrior Princess 
(3149663). 830 Mekose Place 
( 7844271 1 930 Prc« (34444151 
1030 M t enyei: The Legacy 
( 4599104 1 1130 Seinfeld 
(1067920). 1130 Who Do Ybu Do? 
(3693618). 1230 The Son of Monte 
Crista (1940) (8799128). 230- 
6.00am Hit Mbt Lo\g Play (7744079). 


MOVE CHJUMEL 

6.00am It's Great to Be Young! 
(1956) (28552). 830 Treasure Is- 
land (1974) (29630). 1030 Tekwan 
Tek Justice (1994) (405241 12.00 
Midnight Run for You* Ute (1994) 

(2 9253 J. 230 What's Eating Gilbert 
Grape? (1994) (28949J. 4.00 
Trapped In Paradise (1994) (59 49). 
6.00 Young Indiana Jones and the At- 
tack of the Hawkmen (1995) 
(982851 8.00 What's Eating Gilbert 
Grape? (1994) (936301 10.00 fer- 
alW Lives (1994) (995920). 1130 
The Movie Show (226036). 1230 
The Glass Shield (1993) (758505) 
Z10 Jimmy Hollywood (1994) 

( 929673 1 4.00-6.00am The Disap- 
pearance of VfannJe (1994) f 75031 1 


SKY SPORTS 1 

7.00am Ice Hockey (2459491 930 
Surfing (57630). 1030 Drag Racing 
(14299). 1130 Goals on Sunday 
(95285). IZOO FA Cup First Round 
- Live (836949). 3.00 Super Sun- 
day-Live (3156253). 630 Span- 
ish Football - Uve (55369). 830 
Futbol Mondial (4475). 9.00 Foot- 
ball (928369). 12.00-4.00am 
Cricket (2625302). 


sarnm 

6.00am The Only Game in Town 
(1969) (18369). 8.00 The Magnifi- 
cent Showman (1964) (5 7238630). 


S» MOVES GOLD 

1130m A Farewell to Arms (1957) 
(1052727). ZOO Clue (1985) 
(2476104). 4.00 National Velvet 
(1944) (26259456). 6.05 Blood- 
hounds of Broadway (1989) 
(42239253). 830 The Prince and : 
the Pauper (1978) (2468185) 


UVE TV 

6.00am Revelations 630 Looking for 
Love 730 Spanish Archer 730 Mind 
and Body ZOO Why Flies 830 Video 
Bax 9.00 PSychic Ffet Show 930 
Fashion 10.00 Revelations 1030 
Looking for Love 11.00 Gail's Cam- 
pus Capers 1130 Spanish Archer 

12.00 Revelations 1230 Why Files 

1.00 Looking for Love 130 Pyschic 
Piet Show ZOO Fashion 230 Mind 
and Body 3.00 Canary Whari 430 
GaiTs Campus Capos 530 Revela- 
tions 530 Looking for Love 6.00 
Fashion 630 Sport 7.00 Spanish 
Archer 730 Revelations ZOO Psy- 
chic Pet Show 830 Why Files 9.03 
Eva’s Seventies Pop Show 930 
Looking for Love 10.03 Sport 1030 
Stand-Up 11.03 Fate and Fortune 
1130 The Sex Show 1Z03 Revela- 
tions 1230 Kiss TV 130-6.00am 
Night-Time Programmes 


Chess William Hartston | You may have missed ... 


Bridge Alan Hiron 
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... the alcohol abuse in 
Colombia aod Scotland and 
other staggering tales from 
the week’s news. 
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Drunk hi charge of a shoe 
Colombia plans to institute 
fines to pedestrians for 
'‘walking under the influence 
of alcohol”. Anyone 
convicted of "drunk walking” 
will be subject to a fine of up 
to S250. Accident figures 
show that 840 pedestrians 
were killed on the roads in 
Bogotd between January 
1995 and June 1996. 


Staggering on the Increase 
The Scottish Council on 
Alcohol report a 29 per cent 
rise in counselling sessions 
for people with chink 
problems. They describe this 
as a “staggering increase” 


Her son wOl then become 
her stepfather-in-law. 


His own granddad 
Relationships in the Bray 
family in Barnsley are set to 
become complicated as Maiy 
Bray’s son, Alan Chambers, 
42, announced plans to 
many Anne Whittaker, the 
69-year-old mother of Mrs 
Bray’s new husband, Wilson. 


Bottomless robbers 
Thieves stole 11,000 bras 
from a warehouse in Sydney, 
Australia, but missed out on 
the matching panties and 
suspender belts. 


Pure genius 

Researchers in York have 
begun a project using laser 
technology to monitor the 
progress of bubbles in beer. 
They hope to solve the 
mystery of why bubbles go 
up instead of down in 
Guinness. 


Bumpy flight 

Lee Jee-young, 23, a student 
in South Korea, became the 
first person to bungee-jump 
from a paraglider. She 
successfully dropped about 

200 metres. 


Christinas gamble 
Santa Gaus, known as 
Ashley Cotter-Cairns before 
a name-change by deed poll, 
has bet £50 at 1,000 to 1 
odds that be will top the pop 

record charts this Christmas. 


Game all; dealer West 

North 

♦ 9743 
^KJ 975 

0K4 

♦ 104 

West 

East 

♦ Q J 6 2 

♦ K8 

<93 

S74 2 

OAQJ98 

0107653 

♦7 6 2 

♦J 95 3 

Sonth 
♦A 105 

7AQ 1086 

02 

♦AKQ8 


L— ■■■■ 

This exercise in retro-analysis (composed by 
N Petrovic) is a variation on a weli-lmciwn 
theme. The question is: what were tbe tot 
• six moves (three White and three Black)? 
Black is in check, but White s bishop 
cannot have moved to al without Black 
having already been in check. It cannot 1 
• have been a discovered check for the same 
• •: reason. If youVe seen this sort oj' 

before. vou'U quickly recognise that there* 

' only one possibility: White 
. . al passant capture of a pawn on Blacrs 

previous move was M .e7-c5. to which Wlute 

replied either fitefi or dxe6. 

Bui how did the bishop 

; .37^5? ^eonfypo^b^ that 

' the white pawn was on d4 and 

■ cheek by ftuwing to d5. Now c0Q J^ h 

• • really* cL-erhiL With whne pawn on d4, 

,v. -. . . black pawn on e7, what was Black s last 
^^nj'movcofthe^g^«w^ 

. from an impossible double chttk. Tnerc ts 
- - oTomt waV°*t of the dilemma. From the 
“ ‘ • *" diagram, oknc the black king on c6.add ■ 

- . - & on 17 and f 

kdd4.Phi>’ continues l-..S-erfb 
Jt.d5+ e5 4.dxc6+ and we re home. A 
splendid dpuhle-retro-ci* passant. 


concise crossword 


No 3146 Satuiday 16 November 


ACROSS 



I Vfalk affectedly (5) 

4 Rough and husky (6) 

9 Seafarer (7) 

10 Religious groups (5) 

II London area (4) 

12 Agreeable (7) 


13 Play on words (3) 

14 Sicilian volcano (4) 


14 Sicilian voles 
16 ME river (4) 


21 Half-open (4) 

24 Blowwithnst(5) 

25 Normal (7) 

26 Seafood (o) 

27 Political body (5) 


DOWN 

1 Sensitive plant (6) 

2 Compass point (5) 

3 Sea eagle (4) 

5 Outofaate (8) 

6 Lean back (7) 

7 Flag (61 

S Symbol of royal author- 

13 iJnde’s place? (8) 

15 Fairy queen (7) 

17 University precinct (6) 

18 Alter (5) 

19 By wore of mouth (6) 


This deal was a splendid example of 
opportunism. It was played by 
Danny Rotman of Florida and 
described by Eddie Kan tar in the 
excellent magazine Bridge Today. 

The bidding was short and sweeL 
After three passes, Rotman as South 
opened 1 and West doubled. 
North raised pre-emptively to 49?- 
and South jumped to the heart slam. 

West led 4Q against Six Hearts 


and dummy was a grave 
disappointment - it held all the 
wrong cards! It looked a hopeless 
cause, with three potential losers 
(two spades and a diamond) and no 
immediate discards. There was. 
however, a slender chance. Try 
covering up the East-West hands 
and see if you can spot it. 

Declarer won immediately, 
crossed to dummy with a trump and 
led ♦ 10. He had every intention of 
running it. but East covered with his 
jack. Dummy was re-entered with a 
second trump and *8 finessed 
Successfully. Now both of dummy’s 
diamonds went away on top clubs 
and one loser had been avoided. 

South ruffed his solitary diamond 
on the table, eliminating the suit, 
and all that remained to do was exit 
with a spade. East won and, with 
only diamonds left, had to concede 
a niff and discard and South's last 
losing spade went away. 

The contract was the same at the 
other table, but the opening lead 
was 0 A which left declarer with no 
chance. 


Perplexity 


Mixed doubles: 


19 By wore of mouth (6) 
22 Member of panel (5) 


Bade ripe sick roots squint harder. 


November. Entries to: Perplexity. 
The Independent, 1 Canada Square, 
Canary Wharf, London E14 5DL 


23 Halt (4) 


ACROSS: 7 Trance, 8 Ending (Transcending), 10 Esquire, 11 Reign, 12 
Pfeel, 13 Fraud, 17 Cranma. 18 Stem, 22 HotcL 23 Neptune. 24 Madras, 25 
Edifls. DOWN: lAneujpt, 2 Lacquer, 3 Acrid, 4 Onerous, 5 CSvic, 6 Agent, 
9 Merriment, 14 Pbll tax, 15 Staunch. 16 Immerse, 19 Shame, 20 Study. 21 
Spade. 


TTiat sentence conceals three closely 
related one-word answers, lb find 
them, all you need do is regroup the 
six words into three pairs, then 
rearrange the letters within each 
pair. 

A Laruusse Desk Reference 
Encyclopedia will be awarded to the 
first correct answer opened on 28 


2 November competition answers 
The items in the series indicated the 
position on a typewriter or 
computer keyboard of the letters of 
the alphabet starting with 2.1 (row 2 
key 1) for A, then 3.5 (row 3 key 5) 
for B, and so on. The answer is thus 
3.6 (row 3 key 6) for N. Winner. 
Michael Donaldson (Berkhamsted). 
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THE INDEPENDENT LONG WEEKEND SATURDAY’ 16 NOVEMBER 1996 

Huw Weldon Memorial Lecture Sat 6.15pm Ut 



Television preview 

Recommended viewing this weekend 
by Gerard Gilbert 



The big picture 

The Deer Hunter 

Sun 9.30pm C4 

Put the puerile, romanticised view 
of friendship and battle aside for 
one moment - and indeed the film's 
whole reactionary spin on the 
Vietnam war - and there’s no 
denying the pulp power of Michael 
Cimino’s story of three Pennsylvania 
steelworkers fighting together in 
Southeast Asia. You may not like 
what Cimono has to say, but you 
can’t deny the intensity with which 
he says it A fine cast includes 
Robert De Niro, Christopher Walken 
and Meryl Streep. 


W atching the the BBC’s new costume d rama, 
at hre e-part a dap tation of Anne BrontS’s 
The Tenant ofWndTeU Hall (Sun BBC1V I 
kept wondering what it was I was being reminded ot 
Then the answer came to me - it was EaslEnders. 

trouble with so many of these TV adaptations 
of foeraty classics is that, strip away the autboml voice, 
and whatyou are left with are the bare bones of melo- 
drama. This really hit home during the second half 
of tomorrow night’s opener, when we are discover- 
ing the exact nature of Helen Graham’s dark past Her 
“?* » husband, played by Rupert Graves, is David 
Writs (albeit with lashings of Richard E Grant in 
wthnau-on-a-bender mode), and his drinking prob- 
lem is one we sat through with Phil Mitchell a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. So what is left to elevate this beyond 
EaslEnders. The frocks? The Bronte country loca- 
tions? Tara Fitzgerald’s cheekbones? 

Now, I never saw the highly regarded (especially 
pong the broody) Baby It’s You, , but I understand 
it was a Desmond Morris-type series about how tiny 
tots perceive the world. From tbe same people comes 


A Dog’s Worfd Sat 8pm C4 
Dallas Doll Sat 9.30pm BBC2 
Ruby Wax Meets Die Duchess of York Sun 8pm BBC1 
The Tenant of WMMI Hall Sun 8.30pm BBC1 
The South Bank Show Sun 10.45pm FTV : 

on Cracker (watching him chain smoke, you feci 
you -know where Fitz got his tobacco habit from) is 
currently hot under the collar about the Hillsborough 
football disaster - and the disgraceful way, from the 
police to the Sim, a lot of people behaved. Along the 
usual biographical parabola we see snatches of 
McGovern’s teeth-cutting work on BrooksUtei which 
rubs home hew that soap seems to have lost its way. 

The BBC has obviously run a three- line whip for 
The How Wheldon Memorial Lecture (Sat BBC2), 


A Dog’s World (Sat C4) and. well, you get the picture, 
however, don’t- seeing only in ili-focused wide 
le - and then in greens and blues (when it comes 



to sniffing, r unning and hearing, however, we’re the 
dunces). Since these domesticated wolves do not grow 
up until they have hunted and killed, 99.99 per cent 
of pet pooches are kept in a state of permanent ado- 
lescence. No wonder we get on with them so welL 
Talking of dogs- a quick word about Dallas Doll 
(Sat BBC2). That word contains four letters, and if s 
what dogs do too often on the pavement. The only in which every TV presenter still alive (with the excep- 
consolauon about this obscure Screen Two is that the tion of David Attenborough, who is no doubt in some 
costs, dear licence-payer, were shared with the - inaccessible comer of Borneo, wise man), has been 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation. I can hardly corralled into a studio to listen to BBC chief execo- 
bring myself to waste the brain cells in description - dve Will Wyatt. It reminded me of those gruesome 
suffice it to say it involves a New York golf pro (Sandra ITV An Audience Witk~ jobs. And finally - having 
Bernhard - well quite) insinuating herself into the told Oprah last week that she couldn’t go on, here’s 
lives and beds of a suburban Aussie family. Fergie again - in Ruby Meets the Duchess of York 

The writer Jimmy McGovern tells Melvyn Bragg (Sun BBC1). It beats me why anyone hoping to retain 
in this week’s South Bank Show (Sun ITV) bow he a shred of -dignity would submit themselves to Ruby 
stopped himself from stammering as a child by making Wax. Masochism isn’t usually a word I associate with 
himself angry. McGovern, most famous for bis work Sarah Ferguson. She ditched tbe-Windsors, didn’t she. 


The big match 

Guardian Direct Tennis , 
Sun 2.50pm BBC2 1 : 

Par the first time since 1978, Britain h» 
two men tennis players. Tim .Henrnari 
(above) and GregRusedsKi.m^ ATP 
top 50.- Last yew Henman beat &***" 
In the National Championship fiwr- .anfl-, 

the siding. If not recant form, suggests a 
stater encounter on Sunday - 








Saturday television and 



BBC1 


BBC 2 


7.00 The Pink Panther Show (R) (1872784). 

725 News, Weather (2477448). 

7.30 Children’s BBC: The Morph Files. 7.40 Speed 
Racer. S.05 The Real Adventures of Jonny Quest 

8.30 The New Adventures of Superman (flJfSJ 
(3762326). * 

9.15 live and Kicking. With Mark Owen, Jimmy Nail 
and Steve Coogan (55303249). 

12. 12 Weather (40051 77). 

12.15 Grandstand. Introduced by Steve Rider. 12.20 
Football Focus. 1.00 News. 1.05 Figure Skating: 
from Guildford. 1.25 Motor Raring: From 
Donlngton Park. One-off race over 80 laps, which 
has attracted many of the top drivers who took part 
in this season's British Touring Car Championship. 

2.00 Tennis: from TeffortJ. 3.45 Rugby Union: live 
second-half coverage erf Leicester v Harlequins. 

4.30 Tennis. 4.45 Final Score (S) (38762055). 

525 News, Wfeafher (7612887). * 

535 Regional News and Weather (260622). 

5 AO Children in Need. Gaby Rosiin and Terry Wogan 
preview next Friday's fundraiser (S) (25641 3). * 

5.55 Jim Davidson's Generation Game. Antiques 
Roadshow expert Eric Knowles and Cannon and 
Ball help out (5) (831210). * 

6J55 Noel's House Parly. Ian St John earns a Gotcha 
from serial prankster Noel Edmonds (SJ (584790). 

7.50 The National Lottery Live. Bryan Adams gets the 
bails rolling (878245). 

8.05 Casualty. So farewell then, Dr Mike Barratt 
Meanwhile, the truth is revealed about a teenager 
whose parents think she must be pregnant (S) 
(863790). * 

8.55 News arid Sport, Weather (Followed by National 
Lottery Update] (634158). * 

9.15 ISO The Substitute (Martin Donovan 1993 US). 
Amanada Donohoe is believable enough as the 
high school teacher who will goto any lengths to 
hide her dark past Look out for Marky Mark as one 
of the pupils at her new school (SJ (7557581). * 

10.40 Match of toe Day. Manchester Utd v Arsenal is the 
main event Hansen and Brooking chew the cud 
(S) (9760500). * 

11.50 The Stand-Up Show. With Ed Byrne, Phil NfcJiol, 
Keith Dover and Dominic Holland (SJ (273535J. 

12.25 Top of toe Pops. As shown last night, with Mark 
Owen, East 17, Woolpackere, Backstreet Beys and 
Robson and Jerome live in the studio (RJ 
(4835456). 

1255 Annie Lennox... fn toe Park. The green space in 
question is New York's Central Park, and this live 
set - La Lennox’s first in six years - took place in 
September 1995 (R) (S) (1924123). 

1.55 Weather (1 1 63949). 

REGIONS. Wales: 2.00pm Rugby; Cardiff v Bath. Scot 
10.40pm Sportscene - Match of the Day. Nl: 
2.00pm Rugby Union. 4.00 Tennis. 11.50 Die 
Hole in the Wall Gang. 12.25 The Stand Up 
Show. 12.55 Top of the Pops- 1.30 Annie 
Lennox... in the Park. 2.30 Weather. 


7.10 BHaTlie Saint Tbkes Over(Jack Hively 1940 ' 
UK). Georg* Sanders helps of bobby friend who is 
being framed by race-track gamblers (3707210). 

8.20 Open University: Regions Apart (8439603). 9.10 
A Language for Movement (1314968). 9.35 
Managing Biodiversity (7471090). 

10.00 Chanakya. Indian historical saga (5) (3974069). 

10J5 Network East (SJ (6691500). 

11.20 Bollywood or Bust! (SJ (921 7806). 

11.50 Australia Wild (6901535). 

1220 Film 96 with Barry Norman. The First Wives Club. 
True Blue, and The Island of Dr Moreau are re- 
Bazza’d (S) (R) (4968429). * 

12.50 BQBI The Story of Vernon' and Irene Castle (HC 
Ffotter 1939 US). The ninth and last of the Red 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers RKO musicals finds 
them cramped by having to play a real-life husband 
and wife ample (the Castles were pre- First World 
War bail room-dance sensations) and by the bnpic 
form Itself (43981 77).* 

2L20 BOB Paper Tiger (Ken Annakin 1976 UK). Die 
first of two David Niven films finds our man playing 
a cowardly, mild-mannered tutor to the young son 
of the Japanese ambassador, who gets to show 
some bravery. Toshiro Mifune co-stars (305581). * 

3.55 BBS My Man Godfrey (Henry foster 1957 US). 
Sightly better, but not much, this one finds Niven 
as an Austrian exile living Illegally in the US, 
covering his tracks by taking a job as butter to a 
family of upper-crust oddballs (5350603). 

5.25 TQTTP 2 (SJ (5989239). 

6.15 The Huw Wheldon Memorial Lecture. See 
Preview, above (336500). 

7.00 News and Sport, Weather (196993). * 

7.15 A ss i g nm ent Although General Alexander Lebed 
has been ousted from the Kremlin in a power 
struggle With President Yettsin, he still harbours 
ambitions to rule Russia. Tom Carver followed him 
during toe events of his recent banishment (SJ 
(186852). * 

8.00 What toe Papers Say (SJ (478429). 

8.10 The Road from Jarrow. Dennis Skrnrier and the 
Independents Polly Toynbee are to be found on Sir 
Bernard Ingham's continuing history lesson about 
Britain since 1936. The deterioration of society is 
this week’s main theme (SJ (672158). * 

8.40 The Car’s toe Star. The Citroen'2CV (105061). * 

9.00 Have 1 Got News for You ft?) (5) (6332). * 

9 JO Screen TWo: Dallas DolL See Preview, above (S) 
(482887). * 

11.10 Later with Joais Holland. Metaliica, Donovan, and 
Catato nia feature (SJ (320142). 

12.10 BBS The Bfe Spence (Sergio Corbucri 1967 ft). 
Excellent- and very dark -spaghetti western set in 
1896 Utah, where bounty hunter Klaus Kinski is 
picking off outlaws driven to find shelter in toe local 
villages - until mute gunflghter Jean- Lou is 
Trintignantgrisintheway.Thescoreis by Ennio 
Mprricone (Followed by Weatherview) (814036). 

* To 200am. 


ITV/London 


Channel 4 


6.00 GMTV. 6.00 News. 6.10 Mole in toe Hole. 630 
Professor Bubble. 6.50 Bug Alert! 7.10 Disney's 
Wake Up in Che Wild Room. 8.20 Gargoyles. 8.50 
Alien Rangers (18741 77). 

925 Wbw. With John Pickard and Claire Buckfiefd from 
2 point 4 Children, EastEnders hearttorob Paul 
Nicholls, and Ant and Dec (SJ (7213841 3). 

1 1.00' The Noise. Andi Peters goes behind the scales at 
the 1996 MTV European Music Awards (3622). 

1130 The Chart Show (S) (74264). 

1230 Champions of toe Future (55055), 

1.00 News and Weather (3855 769 7J. - 

1.05 Local News. Weather (38556968). * 

1.10 Champions League SpetiaL Preview of next 

Wednesday's games, including Manchester 
United's big test sgainstJuventus (793 1 852). 

1A5 Movies, Games and Videos (898142). 

2.15 Cartoon Time (46670993). 

220 BUS Mister Ten Per Cent (Pieter Graham Scott 
1967 UK). Builder Charlie Drake hens his 
questionable talaris to writing drama. With Derek 
Nimmo and John Le Mesurier (4878239). 

3 JO seaQuest 2032. They afl live in a futuristic 
submarine. Atiny blade bote in the fusion reactor 
hurtles the crew back to the Cuban missile crisis of 
October, 1962 (SJ (2536061). * 

4w45 News, Sports Results, Weather 1 58710551 • 

5.05 London Tonight, Sports Results (Followed bylWT 
Wfeafher) (5021719). * 

520 New Baywateb. Mitch leads a group of junior 
5feguardsonasiswaltratr^vreekerKi.ltallgDes 
horrfoly wrong (S) (7087121). * 

6.15 GJacfiatofS (S) (476719). * 

7.15 Blind Date (Including National Lottery Resuft) (S) 
(465603). * ' 

8.15 family Fortunes (SJ (689581). * 

8.45 fTN News, Weather Lottery Resuft (Followed by 
LWT Weather) (632790). * 

9.00 ESDI Sleepless In Seattle (Nora Ephron 1993 
US). Meg Ryan dusts down her character from 
When Harry Met SaWy, this time to beat a twisty 
path totrue love with toe recertify bereaved Tom 
Hanks (whose young son has been sofcitir^ for 
him on the late-nigit radio airwaves). Largely 
enjoyable, if you can live with the vfeorous 
punching of toeswifch marked “romance". BiB 

. Ffellman-as Ryan's dufi but dependable fianefi, 
and Rob Rainer co-star (S) (28028142). * 

10.55 MTV Europe Musk Awards 1996. Cover^e of 
Europe's biggest music awards, from London's 
Alexandra Palace. (1307177). 

1225 Funny Business (SJ (1906727). 

1.00 BOB Revealing Evidence (Michael Switzer 1990 
US). A jaded copgeis involved with a female . 
prosecutor when they both find themselves on toe 
trail of a serial kffler in Hawaii. No stars (80730). 

230 The Chart Show (R) (S) (2927949). 

320 E News Review (7997524). 

4.10 God’s Gift (R) (3191 814). 

5.05 Coach (R) (SJ (2682562). To 5.30am. 


6JX) Sesame Street (1249622). 

6.55 The Mage School Bus (3708697J. 

730 Raafly WHd Ansnats (7580622). 

750 First Edition. With Jon Snow. (2120535). 

&05 King Arthur and the Knights of Justice 
(9183784). 

8.35 Hang Time (6790500). 

9.00 The Morning Line (30974). 

10.00 Gazzetta Football Italia. Italian football magazine 
(40264). 

1130 BTrtz? American football magazine (SJ (57500). 

12.00 Sign On. Ponders at marriages between deaf and 
hearing people (SJ (25326). 

3530 In tire Compaiv erf Whates- Oceancpolkitfonarxl - 

associated whale grief (R) (SJ (77351). * 

2.00 Racfog from Cheltenham. Brough Scott introduces 
the 2.20 Murphy's Draugfrtflaw Hurdle (H'Cap), 
the 2.55 Murphy's Gold Cup Handicap Chase, the 

3.30 Flowers Origfoal Handicap Chase and the 

4.05 Madeson Novices’ Hurdle (33409871). 

435 Four-Matkjns: Electric Passions: Considers theme 
park rides, and the Oscar-nominated film, The End 
($) (4182603). 

5.05 Brookskte Omnibus (SJ (41 12546). * 

630 Right to Reply ($) (53U. * 

7.00 News Summary and Weather (192697). 

7.10 A Week in PofltfcsfSJ (183245). 

8.00 A Dog’s Worfd. See Preview, above (S) (9535). * . 

9.00 ER. Greene's day goes from bad to worse when he 
make^^^^^^on the new department' 

935 Jo Brand Throqgb theC^ehofe (R) (S) (6J696&#; 

1035 NYPD BhteSimorie (I^Sipdwicz.inve^g^th^- 
murde rbf a '^ybarowrft ***** 

11-25 fflHWWantftfieDfccfe. — 

Avildsen 197 & US). Amfete If^ 
of things yamTn which 1950tf^ 

Reynolds takes ebswastoema^ 

country musicians, whftebelrig 

Evangelist detective. Art Cam^y (pgss0/ 
interesting element of the mbutej.- 
Don Williams co-star (422210). 

1.05 Late Licence: Manp 3x3 Eyes (S) (7464746). 

2.05 The New TMHghtZonejSfiywaj^^ 

Duvall receives^i^^^TOifrM^H.— . . 
during her fonchWutfS (29542927.' ' * 

235 Uidted States of TWevfeioti. Tbu doffttwvie to' 
d^irttoArnerkraj>TVanymmtocp(rnupwito- 
jaw-drapping inanity and breath-taka^ s^reafem. 
Some of the stuff on Sky and cable TV fo tors 
country is equally gob-smacking. My awn. personal 
fawxirite comedy- outside Richard and Judy's 
incomparable This Morning - is the QYC shopfrfng 
channel, which gets utterly surreal 0989123). 

330 Full Boital. Comedy sketches from Australia 
(67131456). 

330 The Real Vlforid. Briefly Influential house-share 
vfirrfo - and it looks as if romance could be in the 
air for two of toe San Francisco co-habitees (SJ 
(5587825). To 4.40am. 


ITV/Regions 

waa 
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FUl-TIma (5458QSJJL fort* Scwefrie (6458061). 

1055 FtoeVWfcnofBMUty (755 te32&123®«n 

Lato& loud H319949L 425am Munfl 

(56615431 5.15-530an> Sound Bte 

COntHL V 

AslixidonBE^l2J30mfto(TdOBiB50S51 LW 
Sport aassks(fe586J5& l^CftontonsLanie 
Special 1396241421 L55 Eastern WBx <299316031 
225 Mates. Games and Videos 1571162391 256 
AinMOif (1 9072391 350 WbOCop(25360m 5.10 
Goats 6da (64580611 4.10am JdttWflr(509l09ai 
520^30m Asian Eye (22940931 
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As London except: 1230pm Wut- Mortal Gann 

aid Videos (55055). Wales: CaBtairn ra OBto te 

(170771421 12.45 Mte Ri^y 2000 (2 70^6971 

1A0 Wfefr No Naked Fbmes (7023887). Vtteto* 

The Eledric Chair (299427J9J. 2.10 

Games and Vidaas (707494481 2A 

the Magrrfflcant Sevan (454041 77% w«*n«r-. 
pal Knowtedge (29437272. 130amfltm: LBcrt** 
--ThefoMcfen Dance (45392011 3J0tertHdlteSN» 

to(799234QL430MnlteTiwGenteaapfitaS2ll • 
5.00-530«m Wfedd of Safflr« l373ffi£ ^ ^ 
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Aslmtananph 1230pm Mofea, Gram and' 

I? (550551 L40 A406 (29942719L2J0 ‘ 
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(790896813^45 Knight RJdar(9414«H. U25m 
Carnal KmwfedB» (19437271 Lam- 
bada - The Rybiddan Oaro 
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As 04 ecopt SJOOm EM/ u 
10.00 RooWes-Q 1210k 2030 
(970541 1230 Mbfewafch 
Anngn (418521 630 Real Hb 
730NEMS (1910611 7.15 Nason 
820 H el Straeon (2373511 835 Raw) aStx&B 
(6345974). 10.05 Ftot Bonfire tf 'the 
(400487/91 1225am Short Stortan 
(48514941 1235am Dog Days (9171. 

Late Licence Introductton (77281231 iM&Bmfr, 
Manga at3 Eyre (7464746L 
- T-JSflg 


04633391 


Radio 


Radiol 

S7b490ftVHA 

7.00am Kevin Greening 10.00 
Dave Pearce 1.00 Jo WNley 4.00 
John Peel 7.00 UnegnxMe Dance 
Rarty with Danny Rampling 9-00 
Radio 1 Rap Show 12.00 The Ra- 
dio 1 Reggae Dancehall Ntte 2.00 
Soho Live: Essential Mix 4.00- 
7.00am Charlie Jordan 

Radio 2 

(sswamtiwi 

6.00am Mo Dutta 8.05 Brian 
Matthew 10.00 Steve Wright 1.00 
Carroffs Comedy 130 Smith and 
Jones Sound CXf 2.00 Judl Spiers 
4to0 Nick Barractaugfi 5.00 Let It 
Rock - The Chuck Berry Story 6.00 
Sky to Concert 7.00 1 Writs tha 
Songs 730 Grand Opera Gala 930 
David Jacobs 10.00 The Belfast 
Pest Feast! 12.05 Charles Nave 
4.00- 7. 00am Mo Dutta 

Radio 3 

G0292.4AIH;BI) 

7.0Oam Record Review. With 
Richard Osborne. 

9-00 BwWtog a Library. Stephan 
Johnson compares available 
recordings of Mozart’s Diverti- 
mento In E Rat tar String Trta 

10.15 Record Release. Bernstein: 
Arias and Barca rtffles. Wete: It 
Never was You; How can tou 
Ten an American? Porter: Brush 
Up your Shakespeare.- Rauane; I 
am Ashamed that Women are so 
Simple: Shrew Finale; Grand Fi- 
nale. 

11.15 Reissues. Michael Oliver 

samples the latest offerings In 

the Matrix Series from EMI. 

1230 Private Passots. Michael 
Berkeley tate to OHver Sacks, 
CJWcal Professor of Narotogy at 

the Affiert Einstein College erf 
Medians m New York, about his 
favourite pieces of music, 

1.00 News; Vintage Years, Richard 
Wipndre explores the Ue of 
countertenor Alfred Dde; who 
had radically chanffd the musi- 
cal landscape by the time of his 
death in 1979, and discusses 
tas career with his son. (U3). 

3.00 Zehetmair's Bach. Bach: Par- 
tita No2 in D minor; BWV1004. 

330 Young Artists' Fotum. Mozart 
Abendempfindung, K523; 

Komm Llebe Zither, K351. Co- 
terldge-Taytor: The Willow Song. 
Poulenc Fancy Debussy: Qua be 
Chansons de Jeunesse. Bach: 
Italian Concerto. Graham Fitfort 
Stub. David Kedteey; An Easy 
Burden. Ian Stewart Should In- 
cidentally Fall (Sexploitation). 

. Brahms: VWa Sonata to E flat 



Choice 


The literary life Is under scrutiny 
tonight in Ad Lib (6.50pm R4), 
in which Robert Robinson (left) 
drags a group of ghost writers 
into toe limelight; while Kevin 
Jackson reads between tbe lines 
in a new books magazine, 
Speaking Volumes (9.35pm R3) 
- this week, toe legacy of toe 
German critic Walter Benjamin. 


Op 120 No 2. (516). 

5.00 Jazz Record Requests. With 
Geoffrey Smith. 

5.45 Music Matters. Ivan Hewett 
examines Band Alois Zimmer, 
mann's opera Die SoUaten, one 
of the most important works of 
the post-war period. 

630 Don Giovanni. Comic drama 
or dramatic comedy? Mozart’s 
famous examination of the life 
and times of a rate. 

935 Speaking Volumes. Kevin 
Jadcon reads a new biography 
ot Walter Benjamin See Choice, 
above. 

10.05 Co6n Towns's Mask Orches- 
tra. Colin Towns is a prolific 
composer far trim and televtsion. 
but his first kwe is jazr. Alyn 
Shiptoi introduces a concert his 
19- piece Mask Orchestra gave at 
the London Jazz Festival. 

1.00 Through the N®hL 

6.00-7.Q0am Sequence. 

Radio 4 

f&lH.6MkFll.l9SMfa{M 

6.00am NSws Briefing. 

6J0 Farming Today. 

630 Prayer far the Day. 

635 Weather 

7.00 Today. 

8.58 VUeathec 

9.00 News. 

935 Sport on 4. 


10.00 News,- Loose Ends. 

11.00 News; The week in West- 
minstec With Anne Appiebaum 
of the Evening Standard 

1130 EurafTJe. There b increasing 
talk of a military coup in Turkey 
But will the army, traditional de- 
fender of the secular state, act to ■ 
the face of Islamic gwamment 
pa&ctes? 

12.00 Money Box. 

1235 I'm Sorry f Haven't a doe. 

1235 weather. 

1.00 News. 

1.10 Any Questions? 

135 Shipping Forecast 

2.00 Newsj Any Answers? 


230 Saturday Playhouse: Bttan 
Fro me. h\ Edith Wharton's clas- 
sic \me story, a new arrival in 
StaridiaW observes the stooped 
and tone figure of a man called 
Brian Frame and determines to 
find out what happened to him. 
With John Sharian, Barbara 
Barries and Lorelei King. 

4.00 Nwr^AHrstoryofRaaifingto 
Five Volumes. From railway 
bookstafls to advertising posters, 
Don Fowler examines how 
centiny steam technology revolu- 
tionised print production. (4(5). 

430 Science Now Akin Lewis 
peers Into the microscopic world 
of nanoteefmotasi 

5.00 Fie on 4. 

5.40 in Celebration. 

530 Shipping Forecast 

535 Weather. 

630 S« CTCJock News.- 

635 Week Ending. Satirical news 
review with Saify Grace, Jon 
Glover and Dave Lamb 

630 Ad Lib. Ftobert Robinson talks 
to a selection of tfiost writers. 

- Are they happy to be out of the 

fimefigtt? Haw much money 
does it take to keep them there? 
See Choree, above 

730 Kaleidoscope Feature. Across 


new concert halts and art com- 
plexes, facilities which shew an 
inoeastog interest In raising tte 


areas. Penny Wfaut examines 
the motives behind tire artistic 
expansion and asks what effect 
it has entity life. 

730 On These Days. A look back 
at some of the events that took 
place exactly 50 years ago, in a 
week wtwn daily rations to some 
parte of Germany feU to fewer 
Irian one thousand calories per 
day. 

830 Saturday Nigit Theatia7?ie 
Roof, of die VMd. By John 
Ftadtet A tate of herofsm set In 
1891, when a Muslim sepoy ted 
the British Amy up a predpfoa 
in tire Himalayas to storni a hifh- 
®to impregnable fortress. (3/3). 


935 Classics with Kay. Brian Kay 
takes a musical tour of Spain. 
930 Ten to Ten. Richard Cotes 
talks with Anne Widdecombe 
about matters of life and faith. 
939 Wbather. 

10.00 News. 

10.15 KtodertransporL In Diane 
Sanuets 1 drama, trie discovery 
of a German copy of Tha Rat- 
catcher opens doors and memo- 
ries which have been hidden 
away for over 40 years. 

11.45 Big Bands, Big Leaders. 
Ambrose, Lew Stone, Roy Fox, 
Victor Sitastec Joe Loss and the 
rest - Then Barter examines 
how the legendary band leaders 
of the Interwar years g* started. 

12.00 News. 

1230 The late Story. The Pebble. 

By Bryan MacMahon. 

1248 Shipping forecast 

I. 00-6 .00am As Worfd Service. 

Radio 5 

893. SOWfe WO 

6.05am Dirty Tackle 630 Brian 
Hajes9.05 Kershaw and Whittaker 

II. 05 Top Gear 1135 Hold the 
Front Page 12.05 Baker and Kelly' 
Upfront 135 Sport on Five 6.06 
Sbc-O-Sbc 835 The Treatment 935 
DaByn UK 10.05 Brief Lives 1035 
Wstd Up! 11.00 Night Extra 1235 
Night Talk 200 Up A3 Night 5.00- . 
6.00am Morning Reports 

Classic FM 

flOOJHOLSttEW 

6-00dm Sarah Lucas 930 Count- 
down 12.00 Gardening Forum. 

1.00 Aten Mann 4.00 Nick Bailey 

7.00 Russian Revelation 8.00 
Evening Concert Debussy; La Met 
Pm Sea Pictures. Britton: Four 
Sea Interfudas. Katervo Tuukkanere 

Symphony No 3 1030 dassfc 

Quiz 1230 Andre Leon 4.00 Travel 
Guide 5303.00am Michael Ran- 
stone. 


miw-xmimmmim 

630am Janey Lae Grace 830 
Russ and Jono 10.00 Jeremy dark 
230 Mark Forrest 6.00 Lynn Par- 
sons 1030 Robin Banks 230- 
630am Howard Ffearoe 

World Service 

QSflHiUD 

LOOam Newsdesk 130 Qtarfe_. 
Unquote 230 Newsday 230 Pop- 
ples ftjntks 3.00 News 3.15 
Sports Roundup 330 Music Re- 
view 4.00 Ntwsiesk 430 Short 
Story Special 4A5 Cto iris Mow 
530 Nawtfsy 5303.00am 


Satellite 


SVl 

730am My Little Rany (9114784). 
725 Dynamo Duck (3108719): 730 
Deify and His Friends (71158). 8.00 
Orson atd OBvia (48245). 830 Free 
Wffly (475161 930 The Best of Sally 
Jessy Raphael (767901 10.00 Desfev 
Ing Wfamen (445 JO. 1030 Murphy 
Brown (54852). 11.00 Parker Lewis 
Carrt Lose <968521 1130 Reel TV 
(975811 1230 WWF (852101 LOO 
The Hit Mr (741581 230 Hetorfes 
(452451 330 The Lazarus Man 
(500871 430 WWF (833321 530 
Radflc Blue (8784). 6.00 America's 
Duntest CrtowMte (86031 630 Just 
KkWng (60551 730 Hercules 
(289931 830 UnsOtad Mysteries 
(314131 930 Oops (24177). 1030 
Tha Feds (333881 1230 The Movie 
Show <65QJ 7% 1230 Dream On 
(186111 130 Comedy Rules (213691 
130 The Edge (614751 230-7.00OT 
Hft Mix Long Play (336781 

9CT2 ' 

730pm Earth 2 (9844451). 830 JAG 
(40905591 930 VR5 (41951031 
1030 Tales from the Crypt (3378508. 
1030 Tbfre from the Ciypt (34674481 
1130 The HI Mk (22502391 1 230 
Ftere Death Wish If (1 982) (8 7224561 
2-00-6.00am HI Mb( (77773071 


smarts 

6.00am The Letter (1981) (49806). 
830 The Satzbug Connection (1972) 
(636971 10.00 Seasons of the Heart 
(1993) (807191 1230 The Sant Cf • 
Thunder Mountato (1990) (S94481 
230 Medicine River (1993) (185161 
430 Untie Buddha (1993) 

007671421 635 Hecks Wfey How 
(1995) (51235177). 8.00 Ptet-A- 
ftrter(I994) (830WS74J. 1005 Ex- 
otica 11994) 1541784% 1230 Wtual 

Desire £1995) (14863(0. L40 That 
NWt (1992) (70654331 335 Tha 
Spider and the FV (1994) (7509727). 

4304130am Heck's Way Ftome 
a »5) (206301 

MOVECHNMS. 

630am holiday (1937) (474481 830 
Apfost All Rags (1952 (52239). 

1030 Tekvren TaWah (1994) (710611 
1230 Rfcrte Rich (1994! (407901 

230 One Cools, the Other Doesrrt 
(1983) (16158). 430 Bermuda THan- 
(1995) (4258). 630 Blank Cheque 
(1994) (29622). 830 Ffchie Rkri 
(1994)(35239J. 1030 Rob Roy ' 
(1995) (30337158). 1225 Menace If 
Society (1993) (2653071 235 Rob * 
RW 11995) 1585225621430: 

630am Tekwac Tddab (1994) 

1282721 

SW HOWES SOLD 

430pm Heaven KncMs, Mr AI69on 
(1957) (82122641 630 Fiat CHy 
(1972) (2496968). 830 The far 


•3 


Musteteere(1975) (2491413). 1030 
The Befievos (1987) (43005461 
1230 Tb Be or Not to Ba (1983) 
(80821231 130 Youngbtood ( 1986) 
(50377273. i40^20am Badmarfs 
Territory (1946) (1581272). 

anrspomsi 

730am W*to Sport Spatial (322391 
730 Cavalcade (99142). 830 Racing 
News (421421 930 NHL Riwer Wbek 
(298061 1030 Rugby Club (232581 
1130 Hold trie Back Rage (266221. 
1230 Sports Saturday (975281 230 
Rugby Union -Lto (4583261 430 
Sports Saturday Results (842451 630 
FA Cup First Ftaund Special (228873. 
730 Spanish R»tt»B - Due (191581 
930 FA Cigi Hrst Round Special 
(961771 1130 ftogby Update 
(25264). LOO Joe Hoctey (6485111 
330-530am FA Cup Rrst Round Spe- 
dal(37388). 

SKf SPORTS 2 

730am Soccer AM (56388711 1130 
Cavakada (6294264). 1230 Inside 
the PGA Senior tour 0289055). 1230 
Inside the PGA (1 78379Q). 130 Aster 
Gotf a 788245). 230 Trarra Wbrid 
Sport (72175001 3. 00 Cricket 
(28955821 530 Aster Golf 
(21775001 630 Inside tire PGA Senior 
Tour 01869681 630 fee Hotioy 
(95282641 930 Musde N&t 
(48942391 10J00Surtrv(4897326L 
1130 Memories (23286971 1130- 
LOOan FA Cup Final Classics: The '80s 
(58289681 

snrsnmss 

ULOOnoon SaOtog (56548158). 1230 
H&ifte <251404291 LOO Wbrid 
Motor Sport (872762641 530 Caual- 
cade (36286245). 630 Sa3ktg 
(207844481 630 High five 
(206955001 730 CHcto 

(434590551 1130 inside tha Senior 

PGA Ibur (501546521 1130- 
1230nddnieM tosiefe the PGA Tour 
19963232®. 

Uffifti - 

630am. Revtiatfans 630 LocHnclbr .* 
lore 730 Spanish Afltfre 730 MW 
and Body 8.00 Why Files 830 Video . . 
Bear 930 Psytiric Pat Shwr 930 Fteh- 
!on 1030 Rerelations 1030 Looking 
far Love 1130 Mind and Body 1130 
Spanish Archer 1230 Campus Capers 

1230 \\My Fites LOO iPrtWtfrKe 
pORae and Fortune 230 Fashtar 
230 Mind aid Body 330 Video Box 
330 Pin Money 430 Saturday Sport 
S^Swenfe Pop 630 ftshfan 630 
Psjurite ftt Show 7.00 Spanish Archer 
730 Rarabtkre 830 Bushido 933 
Wtvraes 930 Look*® far Love 10.03 • 

SteutteySpert 1030 $tand-tjp u» 
1L03 ftte and Fortune 1L30 The Sex 
Sw* 1233 Revelations 1230- 
SJKtam Night-Time Prageamras 


ocean 

a catalogue of style 
forthe modern home 



• 32 page home shopping catalogue 4 : 

» stylish home and gift Ideas • next day deliveryij 
grft wrapping service - no quibble returns polled 
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On the 


fiddle in 


Rome 


Delgafces to the World Food Summit 
wine and dine, and neglect the topic 
of hunger, says Anne Hanley 


E ight hundred mil- 
lion people around 
the globe may be 
undernourished, 
but there's been 
little sign of deprivation at the 
World Food Summit, which 
winds up in Rome tomorrow. 

Not, naturally, that you 
would have expected the dele- 
gations from 196 nations to 
include even a small sample of 
their countries’ starving masses. 
No. the delegates here have a 
comfortable, well-fed look. And 
the tailored suits and Sowing 
robes which have succeeded 
each other on the speakers 
stand at regular seven-minute 
intervals over the past four days 
have placed worldly concepts 
such as having nothing with 
which to fill stomachs on a 
decidedly abstract plain, fcople 
are starving, so let’s talk politics, 
diplomacy, big business ... Any- 
thing but concrete ways of help- 
ing the world’s undernourished. 


Setting the somewhat unreal 
tone for the gathering when it 
opened last Wednesday was 
Fope John Paul II. Curved over 
in his chair, mumbling his 
speech in halting French, the 
Pontiff gave every appearance 
of having mixed up his summits; 
“It would be an illusion to 
believe that an arbitrary stabil- 
isation of the world's popul- 
ation, or even its reduction, 
could directly solve the prob- 
lem of hunger,” he warned, 
picking up where the Vatican 
delegation left off in the Cairo 
parley on population last year. 

“A large population can 
prove to be a source of devel- 
opment because it involves 


exchanges and demand for 
goods.” 

Coming from a celibate man 
sufficiently removed from 
worldly reality to be able to 
equate (as he has on numerous 
occasions) his own well- 
monitored health problems with 
the suffering of the poor and 
needy, the invitation to go forth, 
multiply and thereby boost 
domestic markets had a hollow 
ring to it. 

The Pope’s words clearly 
brought much pleasure to many 
mainly female, middle-aged 
journalists from obscure - gen- 
erally Catholic - magazines, 
who felt vindicated in leaping 
up in ensuing press confer- 
ences to harangue delegates 
from most Western nations 
over their governments’ birth 
control policies. 

But they certainly foiled to 
impress the US Agriculture 
Secretary Dan Glickman, who 
made no bones about under- 
scoring his country's rift with 
the Vatican over the urgent 
need for family planning. While 
denying strongly that (he US 
ever made food aid dependent 
on population control mea- 
sures, Glickman did resort to 
demographic scare tactics. 
There will be 2~5 billion more 
people on the earth by the year 
2010, he insisted in his address 


to the plenary session, and 
i in his i 


again m ms ensuing press con- 
ference. And with this demo- 
graphic time bomb licking 
away, he went on. a healthy - 
or unhealthy, depending on 
your point of view - dose of bio- 
engineering to increase crop 
yields and •‘improve” crop qual- 


ity will be needed to defuse it 
(The cynical might observe that 
this could also be good news for 
America’s agribusiness.) 

“We need to use science as 
a friend,” he told a press con- 
ference. “Naturally. I'm talking 
about sound, responsible 
science. If we don’t look upon 
science as a friend we’ll face 
food shortages 25 years from 
now much worse than those of 
today. 

In a not very convincing 
attempt to show' that be was 
prepared to admit America has 
some fruits, Glickman talked of 
curbing food wastage in the US 
(“15 million meals a day are 
thrown into garbage bins in my 
country alone”) but obviously, 
he continued, this is a job for 
the market: a free market, 
unt ramm elled by protectionist 
policies and allowing free rein 
to big business. Bring on, there- 
fore. the multinationals (“gov- 
ernments are under too much 
fiscal pressure: large industry 
has the cash flow and the moral 
responsibility”), and their bio- 
engineers. And cue protests: in 
one of the more memorable 
events of a generally dull sum- 
mit, Glickman’s press confer- 
ence was held up by a trio of 
women who ripped their 
clothes off to reveal anti-Amer- 
ican slogans painted across 
their torsos, while a male col- 
league -fully dressed, of course 
- scattered organically gown 
grain over the assembled press 
corps. Embarrassed carabinieri 
bustled them out of the room 
as Glickman leered: “Aren’t 
we all glad we’re in a country 
where we’re free to express 



Don’t be a plonker, 
save yourself 
some dosb! 
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it- ensured that die world 
watching its every movement, k 
a crescendotrfSBSpfin* wprtttj 
^ Alfred H^WticiLJRnt .tb* 

ZOOO-pIus joiWMdists in Rome = 
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made numhi g sho gatintlet of .. 

an immense jteF **. always 
swift-tnovfogflSB ^ o pfeWi w . - - 
~ not to mention immense 
boredom -wddfawsae.-. 

"Is he borer “Ho’s gftting vV 
here tonight.” “Ntyiomdwow - 
morning.® “I know samttme 
who’s seen him here already-" ; r 
No, impossible, there’s a siotm 
in theCaribbean, I bet he wont . 
come at all” . \ -V ; 

R»r the hacks, hungiy for a- ./ 
story more gripping than ntiw 
condemnations of food u nfair- 
ness, this has not been so much 
the World Food Summit as (hb 
Castro Witch. -• 

Fidel (and we all feel as if. , 
we’re on first name terms with 

him by now) was expected to fly ■ •' 
in - on Wednesday evening, , • 
and Thursday night, then Bn* . 
day morning' and now- this 
morning - to give the worifVV 
leaders hell over Cuban Sure- - 
tiofls; but, if truth he told, .it’s 
not his nation's plight which fa * ■ 
most compelling', of much jh 
greater importance, to the press W 


at'teastTis whether he’ll mrJfc 
he’fr/ 
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fcV 


Jtf* 
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the Pope and whether 
take up the magnanimous invi- 
tation from the Franciscans -; 
mnch persecuted by the, 
Havana regime - to visit them 
at their headquarters in AsasL 
After all, how canamere 30 per" 
cent drop in fiving standards as 
a result of thru 
compare to Fktel's 
Pipe’s ring? And wl 
interest could jfofc. 

Burton Act . . _ 

the oomfoaMato Htfolmftht- 
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GtfottoT 

Umbtiatt 1 
With. so. 

focused on tS&Casfroi 
is little wonderthat much of the 
wodtfs press preferred to over- 
look one of the biggest provoc- 
ations launched during the 
Overseas 
Bar- 


ourselves." Even something as 
tedious as a World Food Sum- 
mit has some perks for the 
Agriculture Secretary. 

Just down the road from the 
main attraction, at the Non- 
Governmental Organisation 
(NGO) Forum, Greenpeace 
called a press conference to 
protest against the US stance. 
One billion more hungry 
people in five years’ time was 
the environmental watchdog’s 
prediction for the world. And. 
Greenpeace thundered, if 
genetic manipulation of crops 
becomes the norm, health will 
suffer, the environment will 
suffer, control of food supplies 
will be concentrated in the 
hands of some 10 companies in 
developed countries which hold 
the patents for bioengineered 
seeds, and rural unemploy- 
ment in the Third World will 
shoot up as large-scale fann- 


ing methods are introduced. 

If this was aQ coming too 
close for comfort to the topic 
that was meant to be under dis- 
cussion, there were other, more 
exciting diversions to take del- 
egates' minds off starvation 
itself. 

There was, for example, the 
mini-rerun of the Beijing sum- 
mit on women: women's place 
in agricultural production, 
women's rights to education, 
rural womens access to finance. 
“To ensure food security, pro- 
tecting women's rights and 
improving their health and 
nutrition is just as important as 
improved agricultural technol- 
ogy and trade,” said Uoicefs 
executive director, Carol 
Bellamy. 

(It was difficult not to won- 
der what kind of beneficial 
effect was to be derived from 
first ladies' rights to spend five 


days shopping, and being ush- 
ered around the beauty spotsef 
Rome, Florence and Venice 
while their husbands saw to the 
important business at the 
summit.) 

The situation around the 
Great Lakes also provided a 
good alternative: Zaire's 
speaker caught the plenary 
session wrong-footed when he 
demanded that food aid be 
seat elsewhere, along with the 
refugees who have done noth- 
ing but wreak economic and 
environmental havoc on his 
comparatively wealthy and 
resource-rich nation. 

After a moment’s embar- 
rassment, it was as if he had 
never opened his mouth, how- 
ever: as if Zaire had no say in 
the matter, ministers from 
developed nations continued to 
pledge their support for the 
multilateral force which will 


be soar 
dre mnn av ig ate 
ists seeking information more 
definite than statements- - of 
good intentions. 

, Sanctions, too. provided an 
mterestag sideline. The Libyan 
representative got in early to 
inveigh against the indignities 
and unfairness of the embargo 
against his country, but his 
words were soon forgotten, 
swept along and away by the 
tide of generally tedious 
speeches paying lip service to 
the needs of the hungry. Iraq 
was unable to exploit its opport- 
unity for appealing to the 
world’s conscience, the world 
having carefully ensured that it 
was scheduled to speak late on 
in the summit* when attention 
was already flagging. 

Bat Cuba, ah Cuba! Without 
saying a word about the situa- 
tion caused by the US embargo, 



{ness after ttfaf 


Ml 

to foe 
mectaL 

egations of Itiffpoopl&aeaidt 
feed here... though wherefoQr ' 
are. I don’t know; theyVeefir* j 
tainty not herein thw bidding. J 
That seems to negate foe pur-" 
pose of the summit.^ .. 

Chalker also made a dig at 
international aid orymisat tons, 
particularly the UN Foofranti; 
Agriculture Organisation 


(FAO) which has hosted Otitis - 
wee k's summit . Asked whether -. 
she approved of foe work of 
UN agencies, she said point- 
cdly: “The World Food Pro- • 
gramme is doing admirable . 

ersttnfoange 

And eliminating sujnxhftC,?;. 
would be a good first step, she. . 
said. Few of the listening jour**;'; 
nalists disagreed ^v/ 


Let me just add a few more 
column inches to the many 
that already abound concern- 
ing the increasing violence of 
women, i have to confess I did 
not watch the Panorama pro- 
gramme about ft, but I could 
piece together more than the 
gist of it from previews and ■ 
reviews. It seems women are 
lashing out all over the place, 
and scare-mo nge ring about 
foe percentage increase in acts 
of young female violence has 
started a fierce debate about 
the subject 

Female violence will never 
be sanctioned in the wav that 
“boys will be boys” male vio- 
lence is. I think this is 
because anything which 
demonstrates women are 
painfully establishing a real 
kind of equality will always be 
threatening to a certain pro- 
portion of men. Even Miss 
Canada International was 
said to have chinned a love 
rival this week and if women 
who are supposed to be the 
epitome of demure and 
chaste, “Ob I really want 
world peace. Terry," female- 
hood, are mming to fisticuffs 
to sort out problems; nor- 
mally tackled with a good ciy 
in the toilets and a helpless 
flutter of tear-stained eye- 
lashes, then things must be 
getting bad. All we need to 
know is what proportion of 
women are forced to stay in 


at night, because they are too 
scared to go out and perhaps 
we can understand why some 
girls are becoming roughs. 

Even poor old John, the 
tour manager on the current 
tour I'm doing, came up 
against it in Warrington the 
other night. Six Amazons 
grabbed him around his. stop- 
watch coni, demanding to see 
me and half scaring him to 
death. He flew into die back- 
stage area like a bat out of 
bell and got me into the car. 
as if a cohort of Attila tbe 
Hun’s bravest and best was 
on our tails, in case they spot- 
ted us and went for a more 
sensitive area of his anatomy, 

I suppose foe problem is 
that lots of blokes just don’t 
know bow to respond to this 
son of behaviour, by women, 
because somewhere in their 
minds women are fluffy bun- 
nies who don't do this. Lots 
of women seem to be joining 
the boys because they can’t 
beat them. Or, it appears, 
perhaps they can. 



•- 

• -m ■: 

thing yesterday-foe the Tfcr- rrf 
fence Higgins Trust as I am s 
involved in settingup a show’ 
on World Aids Day, which 1 
involves comics bong trans- 
ported around vaaousvero 
by gay bikers. So there we . 
were in North London with 
two bikers and a horde of ; 


Who has ever slowed down on 
the motorway to get a good 
botchers at a spectacular car 
crash then? Most of us, I 
think. We are fascinated by 
mangled metal and fantasies 
of what’s inside, although 
how many of us pnfl over to 
the side of foe rad for a 
'quick session of how’s-your- 


father on the strength of it is 
perhaps a more difficult 
question to answer It seems 
that we can all secretly cope 
with the unsavoury aspect of 
car personalities which gets 
something out of rad acci- 
dents, bat take it a bit further 
to overt sexual hacks and it 
becomes uncomfortable. This 
is why tbe new film Crash is 
having a problem swerving 
past the censor who has been 
greatly disturbed by it. One 
newspaper went as for as 
publishing several pages of 
the script 

From what l could make out, 
the producers are just look- 
ing for alternative venues for 
a bit more romping. Everyone, 
did back-of-foe-car stuff in 
the 50s and 60s, so lo spice it 
up the sex scenes have to 
have an interesting catalyst I 
eapect they threw out lollipop 
ladies or squashed badgers 
as possible erotic stimuli. Fd 


ban it on foe basis that it’s 
probably crap. 


How absolutely horrible lo 
have one's relationship dis- 
sected and chewed over m foe 
public eye. Catchphrases and 
references to previous work. ■ 
you have done come endlessly 
bade to haunt you. 

Prior old Caroline Ahcrne 
( aka M rs Merton) fa the latest 
victim as newspapers str ugg le 
to crowbar foe “heated 
debate” line into their head- 
lines. Perhaps the safest thing 
one can do is conduct one's 
affairs out of the public eye, 
where one knows a horde of 
slavering photographers will 
not be waiting to record every 
move and hoping for a slip-up 
that they can sell to be shown 
in those horrendous “showbiz 
stars ... watte and all" pages 
at the beginning of Sunday 
tabloid magazines. 

I did a photo-call type 


photographers shouting 
instructions, not to mention -anp 
passers-by joining in with the.f lg v 
odd bit of abuse. I was ashed 
to get on and off a bike so . 
often my thighs were firmfed 
up by the time I had finished'^#*! 
and it was obvious that fofc.j •*' * 
snappers were praying fafrfi'i 
fall. 1 survived, I think, hsStJE&rc*- 
you see a picture of' 
my foot over a hike wbatinz 
pair of holey Icggjng^yob 

know they got me,- j. ^ , ^3 

The very delicate situitiOT 
Bosnia was not ^ 1 

week by an Austrian a£m> 
officer who allowed his peat 
keeping troops to wear T- 
shirts emblazoned with ' 

‘T’fogs go quiet when ear - 
strong arm dictates. He a v y 
platoon”. The officer tote • 
been sent home and relieved- 
of his duties for tofarafou 
shirts. What a marvellous 
^xample to set a country- 1 
f**en by the sort of • 
intractable racism that has 
created mass slaughter: 

Three cheers for the dvifising 
influence of Western Europe, 


Fk, 
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Tall 

stories 

From Sulawesi 
come the 
sounds of 
Vanity at 
60 feet 



aaronovitch 


T his week the man on 
the Indonesian island of 
Sulawesi, who has been 
living up a cashew-nut tree 
for seven years, yet again 
_ refused to come down. Ever 
since an argument with his 
wife over the gado-gado pro- 
voked him to climb to the top 
of the tree, he has lived 60 
feet above the ground, and 
(in an interesting piece of 
role reversal) has resisted the 
entreaties of his son to return 
to earth. 

His story has become 
^famous throughout the 
^islands and archipelagos of 
fhc region, baffling the 
Malians, confounding the 
Kalimantese and Hailing the 
Jakartans. 

Once such extreme behav- 
iour would have seemed 
highly virtuous to those of us 
of the Judaeo- Christian tradi- 
tion. In the early years of the 
Church -- revolted by the 
venality of a much-expanded 
priesthood and congregation 
- hordes of ascetics made off 
for desert places, where - 
amongst the scorching boul- 
ders - they punished them- 
selves with bodily austerities. 
Some wore heavy iron chain 
belts (which must have 
burned their middle parts), 
others ate what the animals 
ate - like grass and lizards. 

The shortest-lived did both. 

Then, in 433. a chap called 
Simeon ‘'despairing of escap- 
ing the world horizontally, . 
tried to escape ft vertically 1 *. 

He took over a disused pillar 
at Tclanissus in northern 
Syria and sal on top of U. The 
pillar (a stunted thing to 
begin with) started low, but 
over the years, as Simeon's 
fc fame and desire Dor solitude 
^increased together, the height 
. '■ivas increased incrementally 
to some 60 feet; which, coin- 
cidentally, is exactly the same 
height as the tree-dweller of 
Sulawesi’s best brandies. On 
a platform, surrounded by a 
balustrade about 12 feet 
square, St Simeon Stylites 
spent the next 36 years. 

It didn’t work, of course. 
Though he had wished to 
avoid the press of people who 
flocked for advice and prayers 
even when he was a mere 
boulder-dwelling grass-eater, 
he now became the focus for 
emperors, other saints, pil- 
grims. sightseers and - worst 
of all - Roman tourists. 

Councils could not he held in 


Ephesus, disputes in Antioch ■ 
or bannes in Byzantium with- 
out Simeon being consulted. 

All over Syria other stylites, 
taking note of his extraordi- 
nary social success, erected 
pulars of their own. 

I mention this because it 
strikes me that - instead of - 
trying to persuade this poor 
man to leave his arboreal 
refuge - many of us conld do 
worse than to follow his 
example. If you really crave 
attention, climbing a tree in 
the local park, and deciding 
to live in it is a pretty sure- 
fire way of attracting it And 
even if renouncing thin gs is 
what you’re into, once the 
local news cameras have 
gone, and you’re left alone 
with a dinner of bark and 
bird's nests, there’s plenty of 
scope for. discomfort 
But I also think that living 
up trees probably satisfies 
some more basic urge in 
human beings. I remember 
the sensation of sitting in the 
hfg^i, swaying branches of a 
silver birch or cherry as being 
a distinctly pleasurable one. 

When Hayley Mills and the 
Swiss Family Robinson made 
their Swiss fiamQy Home in a 
giant baobab, ana festooned 
it with walkways and swings, I 
thought that this was a great 
wav of living. 

i was sure that Franz and 
Fritz (or whatever the boys' 
names were) would agree 
with me that urinating from . 
the top of a tall tree - a 
golden arc caught in the 
afternoon light - was magic. 

And, of course, lodged 
deep somewhere in our 
genetic memory is a recollec- 
tion of happy hours spent, 
swinging by our tails through 
the forests of pre-history. 

Odd corners of our instincts 
stQl bear traces of those thou- 
sands of years; confronted by 
a ravening lion or a crocodile 
most of us will look around 
for a tree in which to seek 
refuge. It’s only natural. . 

The man from Sulawesi 
may not have been in such 
immediate physical danger, 
but bis need was obviously . 
great and thus his decision to 
escape by shinning up the 
cashew-nut tree was entirely 
rational. 

Now that he's up, he's dis^ 
covered what fun it is urinat- 
ing from 60 feet, and doesn’t 
want to come down. The guy 
is certainly not mad. 


^ ; 
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the Antarctic walker 


S ir Ranulph Fiennes 
set oat on a walk yes- 
terday which is cer- 
tain to be ‘unpleas- 
ant*’ - the word 
British adventurers always use 
for sheer hdL 
Sir Ranulph aims to inarch 
L80Q miles across Antarctica, 
taking in the South Pole as he 
goes. He will be lugging a 
5001b sledge, everything he 
needs for 110 consecutive daily 
18-mile walks. There is a good 
chance he will fall down a 60- 
foot crevasse and, without a 
companion, be finished. There 
is a fair chance that he will 
starve or freeze to death. Only 
if things go hideously wrong is 
there likely to be much fuss. 
The fact is, Antarctic adven- 
tures aren’t what they were. 

Sir Ranulph does not balk at 
the suggestion that the glory 
days are over. 

“I have a profession in order 
to make an income", be says, 
when asked whafs the draw of 
adventures in the wilderness. 
It’s possible to see him in terms 
both less and more flattering: 
Nelson (who knew Arctic 
adventures as a young man) 
and Robert Falcon Scott (who 
died in Antarctica in 1912, 
having been beaten to the 
Pole) were both fiercely - and 
differently - driven try the need 
to make a mark. Surely Sir 
Ranulph. has the same drive. 

This time, he is involved in 
a sponsored circus turn, in 
which he more resembles Evel 
Knievel than Christopher 
Columbus. This is not his fault. 
The fact is, real exploration is 
- now dead. In 1959. Wilfred 
Thesiger described his desert 
travels in the Empty Quarter a 
decade earlier “Tb have done , 
the journey on a camel when I 
could have done it in a car 
would have turned the venture 
into a stunt.” 

Exploration, in otherwords, 
must have real and not con- 
trived exigencies. 

In the mid-Fifties, Fuchs 
and Hillary crossed Antarctica 
with the help of the little grey ' 
Ferguson tractor - now a 
byword of quainlness. Once i 
the motorised crossing bad i 
been accomplished, on the ] 
Thesiger argument, there was I 
no need - no room - for fur- 1 
ther derring-do in Antarctica. } 
Sir Ranulph might as well drive 
or fly across ft. I 

Win or lose, his trip will -as i 
have many of his others - raise 1 
a iot of money for charity ; 
(breast cancer research, this : 
Lime). Tb that extent, it is t 
worthy. But the thousands of t 
sponsors might just as well ; 
have agreed to pay a certain i 
sum per hour spent by Sir c 
Ranulph on a treadmill in an t 
abattoir’s deep-freeze. His i 
endurance and courage -never t 
doubted - would have been as 1 
certainly tested. i 

The problem is not that Sir 
Ranulph can be plucked off the i 
continent at the first real dan- l 
gen he probably wouldn't let t 
himself be, even if the fates I 


►'r.j5n 



ear* 


Polar ‘explorers’ are brave people who endure terrible 
hardships. But do their journeys serve any purpose? 
Richard North spoke to Sir Ranulph Fiennes 


were to allow it. The difficulty 
is that his adventure doesn’t 
particularly need the Antarctic 
background, and ft will not 
bring Antarctica to the fore- 
ground. 

It will, in any case, focus on 
the “wrong” Antarctica. For 
nearly everyone who hasn't 
been there, the Antarctic is a 
symbol of loveliness: but for its 
adventurers ft stands for hor- 
ror. Nearly everyone we hear 
of who went (here did so in the 
spirit of the assault course, or 
the lab technician. They sought 
challenge not solace; trials not 
enrichment; fact not insight; 
flag-waving not poetiy. Above 
all, many went in a spirit that 
had more to do with conquer- 
ing nature than celebrating it. 

Sir Ranulph. having advised 
a rereading of Thesiger's Ara- 
bia;] Sands, rightly also said 
that since Scon’s companion 
Edward Wilson - “who came 


out with some marvellous 
things” -few have had much to 
say about Antarctica. He 
added: “A recent novelist [I 
think he was quoting from one 
of his own adventure novels] 
said, ‘It is a place for great 
thoughts and ideals but hardly 
anyone who goes there bas 
them any more.’” 

So it is a relief to come 
across the writing of Apsley 
Cheny -Garrard, one of Scott s 
expedftioneers for the fatal 
1910-1913 journey and widely 
regarded as one of the cont- 
inent's few readable chron- 
iclers. “Polar exploration", he 
wrote, “is at once the cleanest 
and most isolated way of hav- 
ing a bad time which bas been 
devised”. He went on to say 
that Antarctica is “more lonely 
than London, more secluded 
than any monastery". 

We outsiders suspect or 
believe that there is a spiritual 


dimension to wilderness, and 
perhaps especially to Antarc- 
tica. Antarctica is the Great 
Other, the uncomipted and 
perhaps incomiptible last out- 
post os innocence. It is a sanc- 
tuary. Its very cold is purifying. 

It is not surprising that 
explorers - the people who 
have actually opened up 
wilderness in fact and imagin- 
ation— tend to be muscular and 
matter-of-factisfa men rather 
than poets or gurus, or that 
when they are these last, they 
tend to be misanthropes. Lik- 
ing solitude on an Antarctic 
scale would hardly come eas- 
ily to the ordinarily gregarious. 

Scott’s own writing makes 
several of the principal points. 
“Great Godi This is an awful 
place,” he wrote in the last 
days, and the remark sticks 
because it is profane, religious, 
frightened, condemnatory and 
celebratory all at once. For 


Scott, it is also an unusually 
unfactuaJ description. In most 
other bits of Scon 's Last Exped- 
ition, Antarctica asserts itself as 
a scientific and logistical prob- 
lem, and in flat prose. It 
answers technical questions, 
inflicts suffering, invites sacri- 
fice, snatches the lives of good 
Englishmen. 

The “last unspoiled conti- 
nent" inspired heroism in 
Scott. Icy it might be, but it was 
chivalric, too. Yet the act of 
exploration does not neces- 
sarily bring out the best in 
people. The exploration of 


both poles, indeed, gave rise to 
such fierce competitiveness 
between individuals und 
nations that it is surprising 
drat any dignity remains in the 
business at all. So much for the 
kindlier verities that the con- 
templation of Mother Earth is 
supposed to induce. 

Scott, one feels, strained to 
avoid feeling competitive when 
constantly taunted by the 
knowledge that Amundsen was 
engaged in the race in a rather 
less gentlemanly way (ai any 
rate, a less British way). Scmt 
didn't want the enterprise 
reduced to a sporting wager, 
while for Ranulph Fiennes, as 
competitive us any who has 
ever gone South, it can't be 
much else. Indeed, the pursuit 
of science was important 
because it spared the early 
expeditions the charge of mere 
adventurism, mere jingoism, 
mere competition. Sponsorship 
was necessary from the start: 
commercialism and vulgarity 
were never for away. Now, rais- 
ing money for charity alone 
raises Rennes' work above 
being Gladiators-in-an-Icchox. 

Much of Antarctica's short 
human history makes one feci 
that the right thing would be to 
leave it alone, so that it can 
regain its value as solitude. 1 
don't mean that Fiennes is at 
serious risk of damaging the 
place. As he says: “Amundsen, 
Scott and Shacklcton were the 
equivalent of Thesiger." To 
them go the blame and the 
fame of the first defilement. “I 
sort of pass the buck backwards 
to them," says Rennes. 

Still, Thesiger may be right 
in his belief that even writing 
about trips within wilderness 
defiles it: one should ideally be 
content merely just to be there. 
Wilderness, after all, can not 
only lose its virginity but once 
- it can lose it at a touch, at a 
glance, even. 

There is however a view of 
Antarctica’s usefulness to 
people that might allow and 
explain the Rennes enterprise. 
In his 1986 book Ice: A Journey 
to Antarctica, Stephen J Pyne 
noted: “Its greatest asset is 
not any resource it possesses 
but the stripped and rcradiated 
revelations it makes about 
those who stare into it.” It is a 
mirror. It can be my sanctuaiy 
and your assault course. 

Sir Ranulph is unlikely to 
discover, or say, anything new 
about Antarctica. But wc will 
read his account of his journey 
because we are interested in 
him, not in the place where he 
tested himself. 

Antarctica will keep its 
secrets, and reveal things about 
us instead. 


Artist vs critic: a play without direction 


I t w:ts one of the saddest, 
most inept exhibitions of 
rage that It has been this 
critic’s misfortune to witness. 

. jjJVhen Michael Bogdanov per- 
t funded the New Statesman to 
* lend him two pages of the cur- 
rent issue in which to vent his 
spleen against the critics who 
mauled his production of Rust, 

hopes were high- Bogdanov, 
director of such great movies as 
Ihr Uvti Picture Show but pop- 
ularly known among London 
critics as “the Lfodgcr” for the 
uneven quality of his theatrical 
wort, had ever)' advantage 7 no 
terrifyingly right deadline. - 
plenty of space, and above all, 
the priceless asset of genuine 
rage. But he went and blew it. 



Titers » 


Peter Popham is far from entertained by the latest 
episode in the longest-running story in showbusiness 


Directing k a wncly anair, nt 

aaffles, “Six mowhsuf tortuous 
preparation can go up in smoke 

* m a couple of btuirs. 1 ' Boo hoo. 
But this w;w meant to be a hos- 
ing match, not a weepic. 

,v . Sewml howler - having been 

Well traded on the cover 
"Michael Bogdanov beats up 
j’^ktc theatre critics"). Bogdanov 
' huattcly crittfcunds espeew- 
t ions by turning critic himself, 

• berating The .anal, pedantic 

t. obsession of.,* Peter Stein... 

the enibarnoiitTS naivete of 
fitter BriwkViAvHfc'i’ K* 
so happy db&ug it out, one is 
it* ask, what problem 
.. does he bavflfvrith taking it ? 

„ Bogdanov's final m self- 
iflftietetLupper cut eotvwts m 
< tcsittfigtxrt «j random string of 


disagreeable adjectives to 
describe the critic he hates 
most - “vfcioas. vituperate, 
vitriolic, objectionable, abu- 
sive. arrogant", etc etc - but 
declining to name bun. He 
thereby allows his presumed 

sasrsw 

hriSftssr-'* 

rai*,. his arms in victory* 

This is the, usual oureorne of 
such eircotuUttS. The war o f (he 

uriisi and The aide is as old as 
sdfK'xpre'ssion itself, but it has 
always been an unfair fight. 
The write* and his actors 

fcssss&ss- 


by a sense of taste”, © someone 
put it, takes the floor and bolds 
ft-for as Jong as he likes. “His 
style is chaos, fllununated by 
flashes of lightning. As a writer, 
he has mastered everything 
except language; as a novelist. 


a story*, as an artist, he is every- 
thing except articulate." (Oscar 
Wiltfe on Gecagp Meredith). "I. 
didn’t like the play, but then I 
saw it under adverse condi- 
tions -the curtain was up "said 
Groucbo Marx. Dorothy Parker 
on Tblstoy's Redemption: “1 
went into the theatre a -com- 
paratively young woman, and I 
staggered out or it three hours 
later, 20 years older, haggard 
and broken with suffering?’ 

. Oh, very good, very droll - 


unless you happen to be on the 
wrong end of it If you are 
Stephen Fry and Nicholas de 
Jongh has described your per- 
formance as "Stephen Fry does 
his usual Stephen Fry imperso- 
nation of a superior man-ser- 
vant" - pretty mild stuff - you 
will flee the’ country for six 
months as the only alternative 
to suicide. But the more robust 
reaction is to seek revenge. 

The way you get it depends 
very much on the son. of per- 
son you are. Bogdanov’s res- 
ponse clearly shows be is a 
closet man of letters, though 
the New Statesman piece will 
not have advanced his literary 
reputation much. Steven 
Berkoff, on the other hand, 
takes a different approach, as 


when he came up to ex- 
Guardian theatre critic Nic- 
holas de Jongh in a restaurant 
and said, “Hello, Nicholas - 1 
am going to kill you." When de 
Jongh tried to make a joke of 
it, Berkoff said, “No,you don’t 
understand; 1 am going to kill 
you." So far, however, de 
Jongh remains alive. 

For some reason, Guardian 
critics seem particularly vul- 
nerable to personal assault. 
Michael Bilhngton was biffed 
about the bead by David 
Storey after Biflington labelled 
his play Mother's Day “a 
stinker". Opera critic Tom 
S uncliff e got a glass of red 
wine in the face from a furious 
soprano, and de Jongh was 
once doused in ginger beer by 


someone he dismissed as a 
“lorry-driving lesbian." 

It is tempting to wring hands 
and conclude that the triviality 
of the age has reduced both crit- 
ics and the artists they lam bast 
to thugs - tempting, but wildly 
wrong. Back in the 1950s, Ken- 
neth Tynan’s elegant put-down 
of the absurdist playwright 
Eugene Ionesco may have stim- 
ulated a wonderfully unEnglish 
debate involving some of the 
most superb intellects in the 
land ana going on for weeks. 
Bui it was in the same decade 
that John Osborne formed what 
he called the British Play- 
wrights' Mafia, whose object 
was beating up critics (though 
they never did more than fire off 
rude postcards). 

$0 what can the luckless 
artist do? Perhaps the only sat- 
isfactory response is to drag the 
offending individual out of the 
auditorium and stick him on 
the stage. It’s an old trick - 
Aristophanes did it to both 
Euripides and Aeschylus, and 
Plato went and did h to Aristo- 
phanes. Some years later, 
George Lucas did it to the ter- 
rifying New York film critic 
Pauline Kael, naming the vil- 
lain in Star Wars General Kael. 
Over here, Simon Gray named 
the murder victims in his TV 
play Old Flames Wardle, Shul- 
man. Nightingale and Coveney, 
after the theatre critics. It does- 
n’t stop the bastards having the 
last word. But it’s the closest 
the playwright's going to gel to 
sticking pins in a voodoo doll. 


Oxfam 

Save lives in 
Central Africa 


U p to one million people in Eastern 
Zaire are dying from starvation and 
disease. Some refugees have been able 
to flee into Rwanda, Burundi, Uganda, 
and Tanzania. Oxfam can help them. 

We are providing clean water for 
thousands of those who have escaped 
the turmoil. You can help us to save 
more lives. 

We are doing everything possible, but we 
need extra funds now to respond as this 
crisis unfolds. 

Please, give a donation today, 
credit donations (g) Q 1865 319931 


Yes, I want to help Oxfam’s work in 
I Central Africa. Here is my donation of. I 

I £25 □ £50 □ £100 □ £250 □ £ I 


Mr. Mrs. Miss. Ms 


1 p< 

istcode 1 

1 Please send to: Oxfam, Room BB09 

, FREEPOST, Oxford 0 X 2 7BK. | 

■ oxfem united Kmgawn vu) w*e«f is 

1 a member of Qxfem kitemgUenel. 

| Q-4WJP (taJ02M 


UNITED KINGDOM & !R£1_AND | 
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Cardinal 

Joseph 

Bernardin 


Cardinal Joseph Bernard ins 
death surprised few of the mil- 
lions of Americans who had 
shared his illness since June 
199S. It was then that the 
prelate announced he had been 
diagnosed with pancreatic can- 
cer and would undergo surgery. 

The 27th US bishop to be ap- 
pointed cardinal since 1875 and 
the first Italian-American to 
head a major diocese, at the 
time of his death Bernardin was 
the senior active .American 
prelate among the country’s 
more than 350 bishops. 

Nationally, Bernardin strong- 
ly influenced Catholic teaching 
on pro-life issues including nu- 
clear weapons, the pursuit of 
peace and abortion. As a na- 
tional administrator, he super- 
vised the reorganisation of the 
National Conference of Cath- 
olic Bishops and was attempt- 
ing to fine-tune the conference 
even more at the time of his 
death. He was always viewed as 
a consensus-builder, a problem 
solver. He had progressive in- 
stincts but they were tempered 
with a burning desire to main- 
tain a clear sense of unity 
with the Vatican under Pope 
John Paul II. known for its 
retrenchment into pre- 
Vatican Council theology and 
ecdesiology. 

Bernardin was born in 1928 
in Columbia. South Carolina, a 
city less than 2 per cent 
Catholic. His parents were from 
the village of lopadico in the 
valley of Primiero, located in 
the Dolomite mountains of 
northern Italy. 

He attended both Catholic 
and public elementary schools, 
public high school and, for one 
year, the University of South 
Carolina, where be was en- 
rolled to study medicine. En- 
couraged by classmates, he 
entered and earned a Bachelor 


of Arts degree in philosophy in 
1948. In 1952, at Catholic Uni- 


versity in Washington DC he 
completed a Master of Arts in 
Education. 

On 26 April 1952 he was or- 
dained for the diocese of 


Miriam Kressyn was the First 
Lady of the Yiddish theatre in 
America, where she performed 
for some 60 years. 

She was bom in Bialystok, 
Russia, one of seven children, 
into a family of slender, even im- 
poverished means: her back- 


ground was not a happy one as 
Jews were forced to Irve a very 


Jews were forced to live a very 
restricted life and education was 
not for those without funds. 
Miriam's mother was quick to 
recognise her daughter's keen 
intelligence and paid for her tu- 
ition by selling a featherbed By 
the time she arrived in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1925, Miriam 
was fluent in six languages. 

She possessed a natural 
singing voice, and it was sug- 
gested that she take singing 
lessons, but the cost of 50 cents 
per lesson was more than the 
family could afford. When a 
member of a visiting Yiddish 
Theatre company heard her 


singing at a local dub. she was 
offered a place in the chorus 


Births, 


& D< 


BIRTHS 


LACZKO-SCHKOEDER: To Tina and 
Noibert on } October, a baby daugh- 
ter. Mirabel Hing-Ling, a wacr for 

Timirthv. 


DEATHS 


ROSENTHAL: Q n [4 November, in 
Cambridge. Elizabeth Charlone, 
beloved wifi; uf the late Dr Emin IJ. 
Rosenthal and mother of Him and 
Miriam. Funeral private, memorial 
gaiberine to be held in the new year. 


Anaon Dement* for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births. 

Adoptions. Mania rcs. Deaths. Mano- 
rial services. Wedding aniwersarics, In 
Memorials) should be sent in writing 
to the Gazette Editor; The Independent, 
1 Canada Square. Canary WharC Lon- 
don E14 5DL telephoned to 0171-293 
2011 l answering machine 0171-293 
20121 or Eased to 0171-293 2010, and 
an douged at £&50a line (VAT am), 
OTHER Gazette Announcements most 
be submitted in writing tor taxed! and 
are charged at £10 a One. VAT extra. 
They should be accompanied by a day- 
time telephone number. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
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Charleston, assigned to a parish 
and to a teaching position at a 
local high school. Within two 
years he moved to the 
"Charleston chancery. 

Bernardin became a philo- 
sophical and political disciple of 
Bishop Paul Halliaan. In 1962, 
John XXIII appointed Hallman 
as the first archbishop of At- 
lanta. Four years later, 
Bernardin followed him there 
as an auxiliary bishop. He 
was only 38 and the youngest 
bishop in the country. 

By 196S, Bernardin was 
named general secretary of the 
National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops, and served in 
that position until 1972. when 
he was named Archbishop of 
Cincinnati. He was elected to a 
three-year term as president 
of the Bishops’ Conference 
in 1974-77. In 1982, he became 
Archbishop of Chicago and 
was made a cardinal the 
following year. 

Not long afterwards he in- 
troduced the concept of the 
Consistent Ethic of Life, or 
the “seamless garment", ash be- 
came known popularly, into 
the Catholic vocabulary, giving 
speeches at leading Catholic 
universities to explain his 
thought. The “seamless gar- 
ment'’ metaphor, though not 
fully developed, basically holds 
that all life is sacred. It embraces 
ecological issues, spousal and 
sexual abuse, mercy killing, 
capital punishment - all the 
issues concerning life. 

In 1983, he chaired a com- 
mittee that released the pastoral 
letter “The Challenge of Peace: 
God's Promise and Our Re- 
sponse''. It took issue with some 
US nuclear weapons policies, 
but offered a conditional ap- 
proval of the American nu- 
clear arsenal. The pastoral 
called for a bilateral halt in the 
development and deployment of 
new nuclear weapons, and was 
an upset for the Reagan 
administration. 

During the mid-1980s the 
issue of priest sexual abuse of 
minors became widespread in 
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The ‘seamless garment': Bernardin, left, at a meeting with the Pope in Rome In September 


Photograph: AP 


the United Stales. Bernardin 
himself became entrapped in 
the web of abuse charges in 1993 
when a former Cincinnati sem- 
inarian, Steven Cook, made 
accusations about Bernardin. 
The charge devastated the car- 
dinal. He railed it the most 
painful experience of his life - 
more painful than coming to 
terms with bis cancer diagnosis. 
“Everyone ran get cancer. It's 
natural. But being accused of 
sex abuse can destroy your 
credibility,” he said. 

By February 1994, Cook had 
recanted and Bernardin had 
been vindicated. Bernardin 
travelled (o Philadelphia to 
pray with his accuser and for- 
gave him just before Cook's 
death from Aids. 


Sensing his own days limited 
and the Church "divided, 
Bernardin decided to undertake 
what he railed the Common 
Ground Project. In August 
1996, he released a statement 
titled “Called to be Catholic 
Church in a Tune of Peril” call- 
ing for open dialogue. The car- 
dinal's announcement of the 
project was met with much 
criticism from his fellow bish- 
ops. Cardinals Law (Boston), 
Hickey (Washington), MakLa 


(Detroit) and Bevilacqua 
(Philadelphia) issued strong 
statements that made it clear 
that dialogue had noplace in a 
church which dispensed truth 
unilaterally. Bernardin was hurt, 
but continued with his efforts. 

On 9 September Bernardin 


was one of 11 prominent Amer- 
icans to receive the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom, the highest 
award the government could be- 
stow on a non-military citizen. 
President Chiton called the 
cardinal “one of our nation’s 
most beloved men and one of 
Catholicism's great leaders.” 

Bernardin lived with the 
hope that hiscancer would stay 
in remission, but he was always 
preparing for bad news. A 
weakened Bernardin, who 
thrived so much in the public 
eye, stayed in sednsion during 
the last two weeks of bis life, 
seeing few people. During his 
last day, he spoke by telephone 
with Pope John Pan! II and 
President Bill Clinton, who of- 
fered their prayers, while bis sis- 


ter and friends sat and prayed 
at Mi bedside. 

Much of Bemardin's final 
months were spent comforting 
other terminally ill cancer pa- 
tients. During his hospitalisation 
he bad come to know other pa- 
tients. “I felt like a priest agam,” 
he said. He dearly enjoyed his 
new ministry. Withm months, he 
found himself corresponding 
with more than 600 other 
cancer patients. 

BmatsCFox 


Betty Gathergood became cu— 
tutor of Dr Johnson's House at 
the age of 77, and with Iter 
charm, courtesy, knowledge, 
enterprise and efficiency, 
helped breathe a new vigour 
into the enterprise. 

Her appointment as curator 
of the only stiD-standtog redr 
dcncc of Dr Johnson hrthe City 
of London was. the more re-; 
markable in that she was of the 
third generation of her family 
to fill me post. When the house, 
which is now run as a charita- 
ble trust, was first opened lo the 
public in 1912, it was Betty's, 
grandmother. Isabella Dybte, 
who moved into the quaint lit- 
tle curator’s cottage alongside, 
which had been specially built 
for the purpose. . 

As a joung man, Cecil 
Harmsworth MP (later Baron 
Harmsworth) often used to 
walk through Gougi. Square, 
tucked away behind Fleet 

Street, and was appalled to dis- 
cover that No 17, where Samuel 
Johnson compiled his English 
dictionary, and where bis 
beloved wife Tfeuy had died, was 
.scheduled for demolition. 

Against the advice of his 
brothers, the press barons 
Lords Northcfiffc and Rotfacr- 
mere, he bought the freehold 
and engaged the architect 
Arthur Burr to supervise the 
restoration. When the work 
was near completion the prob- 
lem arose of who was to take 
charge of the house.lt was Burr 
who recommended Isabella 
Dyble to Harmsworth. - 

During the First World War,. 
Isabella Dyble's daughter, and 
Betty’s mother, Phyllis Rowell, 
emigrated to the United States 
with her young husband, an en- 
gineer, but their new life to- 
gether was short-lived. Her 
husband died of leukaemia 
when Betty was only three, and 
Phyllis Rowell returned to Eng- 
land in 1919 to live with her 
parents in Gough Square. . 

Thus it was that as a young 


and drink. And aiwvfincc many 
were members of the M™" 8 
SymplWOreh«®a, a jtoec & 
gwe musical evening*- 


Betty feU In knw with one of 
these firemen. Edward Gaih- 


ergood. They were married in 
1942 and held tireir reception m 


1942 and hckltireir reception m 

Johnson's House* Ten years 
later the christening party 
her son, and onfy.chdd, John 


Anthony, was also btfW there. 

On Mrs Rowell's retirement 
ia 4962, Margaret Eliot be- 
came custodian until her unex- 
pected death in 1993. It was 
ihen tbaf the present Lord 
Harmsworth, grandson of the 
first Baron, on behalf of the 
trustees and gratna o rs of Dr 
Johnson'* invited 

Betty Gathergood. now a wid- 
ow and grandmother, to take 
over the rems. ^ 

The start of her cu tutorship 
was something of a baptism of 
fire. As a result of extensive 
building work next door, the 
custodian’s cottage subsided 
by a few millimetres, causing 
deep interna] cracking. There 
was dust and disruption every- 
where. In August 1994 a tor- 
rential downpour resulted in 
serious flood damage to one 
side ofDr Johnson's House not 
long after a generous grant 
from the Corporation of Lon- 
don had allowed for a major 
refurbishment of the interior. 

All this Gathergood bore 
with fortitude, patience and 
good-humour, 'and was re- 
warded with some memorable 
occasions. In 1993 she co- 
hosted a reception for the 
Prime Minister, John Majpr, 
when he opened an exhibition 
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child Betty had a unique 
ground. She kept her dolls' 
house in the sizeable powder 
closet (where the ladles and 
gentlemen of the time had their 
wigs powdered) on the ground 
floor. Her favourite reading 
spot was one of the low-slung 
window-sills in the same room. 

Once, aged aboulfiye, she 
was sitting there, deep in After 
Azn, and was^ asked by a visit- 
ing gentleman whether she. 
liked the book. She replied 
that she did, but thought that 
whoever- wrotnit <Sdgt know 
much about mothers. Mrs par- ; 
ling would surely never have 
shut the window so that Peter 
could not get back into his 
home. The man replied that he 
thought it wasn’t Mrs Darting’s 
fault, bat that of Nana, the dog. 
Mrs Rowell overheard die con- 
versation with some conster- 
nation since the man was Sir 
James Barrie himself. Barrie, of 
course, was highly amused. 

Phyllis Rowell took over the 
custodianship of Johnson's 
House in the 1920s. During the 
Second World War, during 
which the house was nearly de- 
stroyed by enemy action three 
times, she kept it open to the 
public in conditions many 
would not have tolerated. She 
also made the house into a 
haven for members of the Aux- 
iliary Firemen, those brave vol- 
unteers who put out so many 
City fires started by incendiary 
bombs. With Lord Harms- 
worth's permission, and with the 
help of donations from friends 
and City firms, Mrs Rowell 
and her daughter gathered 
chairs, couches, beds and ma- 
trasses so that the firemen could 
have a place to rest, sleep, eat 


Joseph Bernardin, priest: bom 
Columbia, South Carolina 2 
April 1928; ordained priest 1952; 
Archbishop of Cincinnati 1972- 
82;Atvhbishop of Chicago 1982- 
96 ; created Cardinal 1983; died 
Chicago 14 November 1996. j 


Miriam Kressyn 


and saved her meagre earnings 
to buy a second-hand piano. She 
then studied piano and voice at 
the Boston Music School before 
winning first prize in an audi- 
tion at a local radio station - a 
grant of $7,500 for study at the 
New England Conservatory. 

Her entry into the profes- 
sional Yiddish theatre seemed 
a natural progression, and she 
was soon engaged to play the 
title-role of the famous folk- 
opera Shulamith - a junior ver- 
sion with all the participants 
under 18. Her love of Yiddish 
theatre meant that die could no 
longer study at the Conservatory 
as it was forbidden for students 
to undertake professional 
engagements. 

Her voice had now developed 
into a strong dramatic soprano 
which, combined with her rare 
beauty, great acting talent and 
a dancing ability which bordered 

on the acrobatic (she was able 
to do a backward bend and pick 
up a rose from the stage with 


her teeth), ensured her place as 
a leading performer. She 
starred in many great musicals 
written specialty for her and co- 
starred with Michael Michac- 
Iesko, Menas ha Skuinik and 
Seymour Rechtzeit. who be- 
came her husband and lifelong 
partner. Together they toured 
the world, appearing wherever 
there was a Yiddish theatre 
while remaining stars of the 
New York stage. 

After many years as a lead- 
ing lady in the musical theatre, 
she was invited to join Maurice 
Schwartz in his Yiddish Arts 
Theatre, a transition which she 
made with charm and dignity, 
playing leading roles in ail the 
classic repertoire. A further di- 
version in her career came in the 
late 1940s when she was asked 
to play the lead in Philip Vor- 
dans Anna Lucasta, a Broad- 
way hit being performed by an 
all-negro cast. Her managers 
convinced her that the play 
would work in Yiddish. Kressyn 


chose Benzion Wilier to play the 
romantic lead and the play was 
a runaway success. 

Her husband. Seymour, 
joined her in a new venture 
when they were approached to 
do radio commercials - on the 
theme of “Show Business Per- 
sonalities'’. They worked for two 
years promoting Campbell’s 
Soups and for the next 40 years 
for Maxwell House Coffee, three 
times weekly. Miriam Kressyn 
wrote the scripts and her talent 
as a writer came into its own 
when she began writing lyrics, 
translating and adapting plays. 

In the 19605 she became 
Professor of Yiddish at Queens 
College, New York, where she 
not only taught the language but 
directed Yiddish plays. Many of 
the students berame lifelong 
friends - indeed, one of them, 
later ordained as a rabbi, was 
with ber until the final moments 
of her life. 

The New York radio station 
WEVD features a Yiddish hour 


each Sunday morning and Miri- 
am was allotted half an hour of 
the programme to relay world 
news giving her own pertinent 
comments with particular slant 
on items of Jewish interest. 
She continued this function un- 
til she was hospitalised two 
months before her dea t h. 

Some 10 years ago, Kressyn 
had to undergo a serious oper- 
ation, the result of which 
robbed her of the use of her 
right arm. Undeterred, die con- 
tinued to write scripts, essays 
and lyrics having taught herself 
to type with her left hand an her 
English and Yiddish keyboards. 

A tireless worker for chari- 
table causes, she was instru- 
mental in r aising vast sums of 
money for Fight For Sight, an 
organisation that helps people 
with unpaired vision, encour- 
aging such stars as Bob Hope 
and Sammy Davis Jnr to par- 
ticipate in her radio appeals. 

Miriam Kressyn was the re- 
cipient of many awards such as 



Kressyn: dramatic soprano 
Photograph: Photnfest 


Show Business 1973, Golden 
Awards for Outstanding Acting 
and Lifetime Achievement, Dra- 
ma Desk Award, 40 years of Yid- 
dish Radia She is survived by her 
husband, Seymour Rechtzeit, 
who is President of the Hebrew 
Actors Union in America. 

Bernard Mendekrvitdh , 


Miriam Kressyn, actress: bom 
Bialystok, Russia 4 March 1912; 
married Seymour Rechtzeit; died 
New ybrk 28 October 1996. 
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on the 

Reporting hcfcfifc the house. On" 
18 February. year the 
trustees and oMeri tors held 
surprise 80th birthday party 
Betty Gatbergpodm the hen 
Once the dug had sealed 
was able to depute more of 

time to the revitalisation of the 
house, notabty.fo encourt^g 


group tours, giving talks . 
lectures fo interestottpati 


lectures to interestortp&ties^ 
and setting in motion a r Sjudfe; , 
needed caaifcydStt of t h e Iih i Sn u, 
During the First W)dd w,- 
whenever Isabella Dyble h&tff 
problems, she would tun? to 
Samuel Johnson's prayers or 
dictionary, and “my old man" 
as she called him, “would ahwrw 
solve them for me". Phyafe 
Rowell, in her turn, bcc&ufe a = 
mine of Information aboitf D? - 
Johnson and his period- Betty 
Gathergood inherited fret 
mother's and grandmother’s 
devotion to him. Right upun- 
tfl the last she so enthusiastically 
bent the ear of the doctor who. 1 
attended her with tales about 
the house's most famous in- 
habitant that he was heard to 
comment that he had better go 
and brush up on his knowledge. 

Madeleine Harmsworth 


Bertha Phyllis Rowell curator r 
bom 18 February 2916; married. 
1942 Edward Gathergood 
(deceased: one son); died 25 
September 1996. 


Forthcoming 

marriages 


Mr P. 1 Carr 
and Miss C R. Morton 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Philip, younger son of Mr and 
Mis Douglas Cair, of Cbabham, Sur- 
rey, and Camilla, youngest daughter 
of Brigadier and Mis Peter Morton, 
of Wot Wittering. Wesi Sussex. 


Birthdays 

! TODAY: Professor Chinua Acbcbe, 
novelist, poet and educationist. 66; 
Mr Peter Ainsworth MP. 40; Mr 
Michael BiUington, author and 
broadcaster. 57: Mias Lisa BoneL ac- 
tress, 29; Mr Hank Bruno, boxer. 35; 
Mr Winie Carson, jockey, 54; Mr 
Tony de Leeuw, composer, 70: Sir 
John Hanson, Director-GeneraL 
British Council. 58; Sir Colin Mar- 
shall, Chairman and Chief Executive, 
British Airways. 63: Miss Joanna Pet- 
tet, actress, 52; MrGriff RhwJones, 
actor and writer, 43: Sir Giles Shaw 
MP, 65; Mr John Stcnbouse, fanner 
insurance broker, S& Canon Herbert 
Stuart, Canon Emeritus, Lincoln 
Cathedral, 70; Sir Edward Tomkins, 
former diploma!, 81; Sir Magdi Ya- 
coub. rardiothoradc surgeon, 61; 
Professor Michael Zander. Professor 
of Law, LSE, 64, 


Fe neUa Fielding, actress, 62 ; Mr 
Michael Freeman, consultant 
orthopaedic surgeon. 65; The Rev Dr 
Kenneth Greet, former Free Church 
Moderator, 78; General Sir Charles 
Guthrie. Chief of the General StafT, 
58; Mr Jeremy Hanley MP, Minister 
of State, Foreign and Common- 
wealth Office, 51; Mi Colin Hayes, 
painter. 77; Professor Anthony King, 
Professor of Government, Essex 
University. 62; Mr Gordon ljghtfoot, 
singer and songwriter, 58; Mr Jere- 
my Lloyds, cricketer, 4i Mr John 
Lowther, Lord -Lieutenant of 
Northamptonshire, 73; Sir Charles 
Mackerras, conductor, 71; Sir Leslie 
Muiphy, former chair man. Nation- 
al Enterprise Board, 81; Lord Pol- 
warth. Vice Lord-Lieutenant, 
Borders Region, 80; Mr Jonathan 
Ross, broadcaster, 36; The Right Rev 
John Sattcrtbwailc, former Bishop of 
Gibraltar in Europe. 71; Mr Martin 
Scorsese, film director, 54; Miss 
Dcfcbie Thrower, broadcaster, 39; Mr 

James Warwick, actor. 49; Mr 
Auberon Waugh, journalist, 57: Mr 
John Wells, writer and actor, fiO; Miss 
Joyce Welhcred (Lady Heathcoai 
Amoiv). golfer, 95. 


m a t hema tician, 1790; Field Mar- 
shal Sir Bernard Law Montgomery, 
first Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein, 1887. Deaths: Mary L, 
Queen of England, 1558; Catherine 
11, the Great, of Russia, 1796; 
Francois- Auguste Rodim sculptor, 
1917; Eiskine Hamilton ChOdeis, 
president of Ireland, 1974. On this 
day: Elizabeth l acceded to the 
throne of England, 1558; the first 
meeting of the US Congress took 
place in Washington. 1800: the first 
Battle of the Somme ended, 1916. 
Tomorrow is the Feast Day of Saints I 
Arisdus and Victoria, Saints Al- , 
phaeos and Zachaeus, St Aniamis or 
Aignan of Orleans. St Dionysius of 
Alexandria. St Elizabeth of Hungary. 
St Gregory of Toms, St Gregory the 
Wonderworker, St Hilda, St Hugh of 
Lincoln and The Martyrs of 
Paraguay. 


Self-interest is not the way to serve others 


Lectures 


Anniversaries 


TOMORROW: Miss Lesley Ahdeb. 
founder, AO-Party 300 Group for 
I Women in Politics. Si Sir Jeremy 
Beecham, solicitor, ch.nirm.-in Asso- 
ciation of Mcuopolitan Authoritie s, 
52; Admiral Sir Jeremy Black, framer 
Co mma nd e r-In-Chief, Naval Home 
Command, 64; Mr Stephen Bragg, 
aeronautical engineer, 73; Mr Mal- 
I colm Brace MP. 5i Dr Gerald Bul- 
! mcr, former Rector of Liverpool 
Polytechnic. 7b; Lord Craignjvle, 
chairman, Craigmyte and Co. 73; Mr 
John Dobson, tenor. 66; Mr Jimmy 
Dunnachic MP, 66; Mr David Em- 
manuel. fashion designer, 44; Mbs 


TODAY: Births Tiberius, Roman 
emperor, 42 BC; Sir Oswald Emald 
Mosley, Fascist leader, 1896. Deaths 
Perkin Warbeck. pretender to the 
throne, executed 1499. William dark 
Gable, actor, I960; Arthur Bowden 
Askcy, comedian, 1985. On this day: 
'Westminster Bridge was formally 
opened, 175th ihe Suez Canal was for- 
mally opened at Port Said, 1869. 
TWty is the Rmsi Day of Si Alan, 
St Agnes of Assisi, St Edmund of 
Abingdon, St Eucbcrius of Lyons, St 
Gertrude of Helfta, St Margaret of 
Scotland, Si Mechrildis of Helfia and 
St Nikon “Melanociic". 


TODAY 

National GaDoy: Rachel Baines, 
“Remembering (iii): TUrner, The 
Fining 7emerant'‘”, 12pm. 

Tale Collay; Laurence Bradbtny, *Ai 
Home and Abroad: Constable and 
Bonington”, I pm. 

British Museum: Lonxa Oakes, 
“1000 Miles up the NDe the story of 
Amelia. Edwards", 1.15pm. 

TOMORROW 


Tate Gallcxy; Laurence Bradbury, 
“Painters Untrammelled”, 230pm. 


TOMORROW Births: August Fer- 
dinand Mobius, astronomer and 


Dinners 

Honourable Artillery Company 
Major AJfiii. Gabh. Squadron Com- 
mander, presided over the Annoal 
Dinner of D Squadron, Honourable 
Artillery Company, held yesieiday 
evening in the Long Room. Ar- 
moury House, London EC1. 
Brigadier F.R. Viggeiswas the prin- 
cipal guest. Lt M. Murray was the 
speaker. 


In oar modern world, tastes have splin- 
tered Any one in dividual roay identify wfth 
a wide variety of different kinds of geo- 
graphical, institutional and interest-based 
communities at any one time. The gap 
between these different groups and 
sub-cultures can yawn widely. 

This is not necessarily a bad thing 
Close-knit and homogeneous command 
ties have their limitations and frustrations 
as well as strengths, especially those 
which form in a defensive way over and 
against a threat from other people or 
mainstream society. I much prefer church- 
es which are outward-looking and see 
themselves as part of the society to which 
they belong rather than inward-looking 
communities, seeing themselves as sepa- 
rate and maintaining their own purity tty 
keeping the outside world at arm’s length. 
More generally, we can surely find great 
richness in the diversity of human beings 
and indeed of the diversities, cultural and 
natural, in. different parts of the country. 

But diversity can bring dangers. If our 
society in all its diversify is nor in an im- 
portant sense a moral c ommun ity , we are 
in big trouble. I do not mean that every- . 
boefy should be expected to agree on all 
kinds of contentious moral and ethical is- 
sues - how could I be an Archbishop in 
the Chinch of England if I believed such 
a thing? But however complex people’s dif- 
ferent community networks may nave be- 
come, it is essential that there remains a 
robust level of commitment to the com- 
mon good. You will know that "to seek the 
common good" has been an injunction at 
the heart of the Book of Common Prayer 
down the centuries. 


reason 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr George Carey writesThis 
week about the importance of 
shared values in maintaining 
communities, and the part 
that the churches can play. 


a most impressive exposition of funda- 
mental Christian beliefs as they translate 
themselves into the way in which to 
order our society and behave towards 
other human beings. 

In the Christian tradition, we can only 
fulfil ourselves as people by loving pur 
neighbours as ourselves, by recognising the 
mter-dependence of individuals within the 
wider human society, and taking ourre- 


This is shared by other churches too. 
The social teaching of successive Popes is 


ourselves. 

By far die most important place where 
these basic human and civic values are 
taught is in the family where the strong 
and grown-up live out their responsibili- 
ties to the young and inexperienced and 
weak; where children learn that the hu- 
man love on which the psychological se- 
curity of the child can be based involves 
faithfulness, reliability, scLf-gjvingaswell 
as self-fuIfOmenL The family is where love 
is bound up with the making of moral 
choices for the good of others and where 
mter-dependence is cherished. Discipline 


and love are not opposites, but allies 'T 
in the common task of healthy human . ' 
nurture in a context of inter-dependence. J 

I know that in some cases the ramify unit Jjj 
may become a prison for those subjected f! 
to abuse and tyranny. But, for the most 
part, it is hard to overstate the pain and T 1 
hurt and psychological damage which is ■ ^ 
inflicted on people who are dose to fam- , 

By break-up. Common sense and expert- "5 
ence tell us that in. general children need ■ M 
the love and guidance of both father and 
mother, that they are wounded by fami- 1 "S 
ly conflict and divorce. I know that tftoj gj 
causes of family breakdown are many amt M 
complex. Bui 1 believe they include much L% 
greater sexual licence and a philosophic \ -3 
cal tendency to place self-fuifibacstt and M 
pleasurable consumption above moral re- : 
sponsibilify to others and faithfulness to “ 
one s family obligations. ; . . Jg 

For ibis reason, the cult of ihe'^indh M 
yidual has to be challenged sh&rpfy- : ^ 
Dunng the Eighties, some versittstif M 
morality tended to equate moraliffl&yith « 
indiyiduaiism. Self-mtewsi was put tiSrard M 
as the way to serve others. 7T- IS 

The churches were not alone M dis- ^ 
trusting this assumption hut they wrre 
prominent m doing so. That is the ' "H 
Qiurch of England report Faith in thtjCtty jm 
incorporated a fundamental challerae to , 
unssez-fairv and indwkluafetie phUasmb*, 5 
It insisted upon tile rcci>gnition ofimer- u 
dependence, and on reaching out totfie -M 
large numbers of people being mftnria* sa 
aliscd aad excluded from mainstream^ "3 
cicty m the deprived areas of our citm 
And that is why the Roman Caih^C jl 
Bishops confident reassertian of the ctstt- dM 
teal concept of the common good is Sib 
thoroughly welcome. * -sf 
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Investors put cares behind them and follow Wall St 
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Shares achieved their best gain 
• or . more than a month as anx- 
««Maboirt interest rates and 
™estreng!h of sterling were 
submerged by New York’s con- 
gnurng display of confidence. 
Foouie climbed 32.1 points to 
-voe... and supporting shares 
were often in exuberant form. 

Kailtrackwas on the express 
fine, helping the more positive 
m opd. It Jed blue chips, with 

a 38p gain to 323p following its 

results. 

The atmosphere was recep- 
tee for takeover stories with 
Cookson, the industrial mate- 
rails group, jumping 17p to 
236-5 in brisk trading. BBA, 
which retired hurt after at- 
tempting to barge into the 
Lucas In d ustri cs/Varity merg- 
er, and Johnson Matthey, the 
metals group, were in the 
frame. Other candidates were 
Charter Consolidated and 
Siemens, the German group. A 
bid of around 280p on Monday 
was the popular guess. 


Since June Cookson's shares 
have had a torrid time, falling 
from 327pL In recent weeks the 

hy^serits of prcrfjt° down- 
gradings. With the shares so 
weak a takeover stoiy, parti c- 
uiarly.cm a Friday afternoon, 
was easy to get going. Said one 
trader: "It's just a ramp". 

House of Fraser, the strug- 
gling department store chain, 
was back in the speculative 
spotlight - up 9 jp to 151 Jp. 
Once again Burton was the ex- 
pected predator. 

Among the electricity dis- 
tributors it was the turn of 
Southern Electric to get the 
takeover charge. It jumped 
2&5p to 7065p on sugges- 
tions it would be the next for 
a US strike. With Northern 
Electric and East Midlands 
Hlectricityalready under US at- 
tack Southern is one of only 
three of the original. 12 priva- 
tised electricity groups, still 
free from takeover action. 
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The others, London Elec- 
tricity, and Yorkshire Elec- 
tricity, progressed with 
London up 20.5p to 626p and 
Yorkshire 7p to 7355p. The 
generators were active with 
JPowerGen, on Goldman Sachs 
support, up Up at 565p and 
National Power, figures next 
week,10p at 445p. 

Waters, where bid action 
has been much more muted, 
made -headway with Thames 
gaining 75p to 568 -5p. 

BerisfOrd International, the 
Magnet kitchens group, added 
12p to 118.5p after disdosing 
plans to buy m part of its 5 per 
cent convertible loan stock. It 
repeated that profits, to be an- 
nounced on Friday, would be 


£25m before exceptional costs. 
Limelight, a kitchens and bath- 
rooms group, recovered from 
early uncertainty to dose at 
1825p against a 175p pla cing . 

Wm Cook, the engineer, 
singed 84 Jp to 325p as Triplex 
Lloyd mounted a cash and 
shares bid which achieved a 
quick rejection. Triplex edged 
ahead l-5p to 208J5p. Cobham, 
the aerospace group, continued 
to prosper from the Hender- 
son Crosthwaite investment 


stagnant years it is hoped that 
a more dynamic management 
style will refocus group activ- 
ities, cut borrowings and in- 
troduce a growth strategy'’, it 
says. 

Allied Domecq was tittle 
changed at 454.5p as Soriete 
Gene rale Strauss Turnbull cut 
its forecast by£20ra to fGIQrn. 


to 6CCop. 

P&O steamed ahead 15p to 
593p; stockbroker John Sid- 
dall is positive. It secs little 
changed profits of £320m this 
year but £370m next. ‘After five 


Vulture fund Regent racitic 
has abandoned its attempt to 
shake up the bank. It failed to 
win enough support from oth- 
er shareholders and will, it is 
feared, eventually dump its 3 
per cent shareholding. 

Manchester Utd rose Sp to 
538p. still reflecting the possi- 
ble pay-as-you-view bonanza. 

There was also, once again, 
suggestions that takeover ac- 
tion could be near. Ibttenham 
Hotspur scored a 27.5p gain to 
572Jp. 

Inspirations, the holidays 
group, fell a further 6p to 
73 .5p after a profits warning. 


But Dawson, the newspaper 
distributor, produced a profit 
upgrade. It said results due 
next month will “be well 
ahead” of market estimates. It 
had been expected to produce 
£7 Jm; around £9m is now the 
target The shares, a founder 
member of AIM at 475p, 
jumped 237 Jp to l,912-5p. 

Eidos, the computer group, 
rose 40p to 745 p as share- 
holders approved its ADR list- 
ing. Last month ABN Amro 
Hoare Goveti said the com- 
pany had built a computer 
games business worth l,200p a 
share, suggesting profits of 
£9m this year and £1 45m next. 

CRT, a recruitment and 
training company, edged 

ahead 2p to 275-5p. It has ac- 
quired Link-Up Services, a re- 
cruitment business, for £6m. 
More takeovers are signalled. 
In August Lany Ellison, chief 
executive of Orade, and for- 
mer junk bond king Michael 
Milken acquired control 


□ Lazard Smaller Equities, 
an investment trust, firmed 
to 130p. reflecting Invesco's 
arrival The trust, which has 
Climbed from I06p since the 
spring, will change its name 
to Invesco Enterprise and 
adopt a new investment 
policy The change, in the 
normally staid world of in- 
vestment trusts, is an embar- 
rassment for the Lazard 
investment operation. In 
what amounted to a share- 
holder revolt the trust’s di- 
rectors were forced to change 
managers. 

□ Barasford arrived on AIM 
at 7p. It is a similar opera- 
tion to Gander, another AIM 
company which specialises in 
upmarket residential proper- 
ties. BarasfonTs flotation 
raised £4m at 6p a share. It 
intends to adopt an aggres- 
sive acquisition policy. Gan- 
der is LL5p against an Sp 
launch last year. 
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Railtrack shares soar on huge profits leap 


see- 


Railtrack 


9tanpftee.(tt«* 


Michael Harrison 

Shares in Rail Hack soared more 
than 10 per cent yesterday as the 
newly privatised company re- 
ported a huge leap in profits 
helped by windfall property 
®uns and unveiled new plans to 
tackle the problem of leaves on 
the line. 

In its first set of results since 
the company was floated in 
May. Rafltradc, the owner of the 
country's railway track, sig- 


nalling and stations announced 
a 75 per cent rise in profits to 
£173m in the half year to the end 
of September. A £23m profit 
from the disposal of properties 
in Shepherds Bush, west Lon- 
don. Oxford and Bradford, con- 
tributed to the increase. 

Railtrack shares roared 
ahead on the announcement, 
closing 38p higheT ai 323p - a 
gain or 13 per cent. They were 
sold by the Government at 
200p six months ago. 


The increase in pre-tax prof- 
its was flattered by a sharp 
drop in interest charges fol- 
lowing the Government’s agree- 
ment to write off more than half 
Rail track’s £I.7bn debt. Oper- 
ating profits rose by a more 
modest 12 pCT cent to £169m. 

The improvement came de- 
spite an increase in operating 
costs from £988m to £1.03bn 
and a marked deterioration in 
the performance of its freight 
service customers. Figures re- 


leased by Railtrack show that 
delays caused by freight train 
operators were 75 per cent 
higher rose in September this 
year compared with the same 
month last year. 

“Our freight customers have 
to do rather better, to put it 
frankly,** said John Edmonds. 
Rail track’s chief executive. 

However, he said that pas- 
senger train delays were down 
by 17 per cent while delays at- 
tributable directly to Railtrack 


were down by 30 per cent. .The 
improvement in performance 
enabled Railtrack to net profit 
of £4m in the half year from ac- 
cess charge supplements to train 
operating companies. It expects 
the figure for me year to be £9m. 

Railtrack is in negotiations 
with the infrastructure mainte- - 
nance companies that repair 
and service the ran network to 
agree new cost saving taigetsibr 
next financial year. RaEtcadcbas 
beea told to achieve efficiency 


improvements of 3 per cent a 
year by tbe Rail Regulator John 
Swift. 

Meanwhile the company said 
that it was testing out a new 
German -designed system for 
eradicating the problem of 
leaves on the line. The Geismcr 
system involves removing the 
leaf mulch from rail lines using 
a high pressure water cannon. 
At present, Railtrack tackles 
the problem hy applying & gray- 
el-like paste to the tracks to im- 



.j: A 


prove traction The system has 

been used successfully in FInnce 

and Sweden. The trials, costing 
£250,000, are taking place in the 
.South-west and EastAnglia. 


Sweetener wins 
£400m BMW 
plant for UK 


Michael Harrison 

The German car maker BMW 
is to build a £400m engine plant 
in the West Midlands after the 
Government offered a last- 
minute sweetener in the form of 
increased grant aid for tbe 
project- 

The plant, at Hams Hill in 
north Warwickshire, will re- 
ceive £40m-£45m in govern- 
ment support and wQl safeguard 
1,500 jobs at BMW’s Rover 
subsidiary and 5,000 more in the 
component supply industry. 

Output from the plant, which 
is being built on the site of an 
old power station, will be 
500,000 engines a year split 
evenly between BMW and 
Rover cars. 

The breakthrough in the aid 
negotiations came on Thursday 
nigh t after the BMW chair- 
man. Bemdt Pieschetsrieder. 
flew into London for a final 
round of talks with Ian T-ang , 
President of the Board oflrade. 

Mr Lang agreed to increase 
tbe amount of regional selective 
assistance on offer to £225m. A 
similar amount is being provid- 
ed in the form of training grants 
and infrastructure funding from 
English Partnerships. 


The level of support compares 
with the £61m in grants that 
Ford received to build a new 
Jaguar car plant in Coventry. 
The Department of Trade and 
Industry initially agreed to pro- 
vide £4Sm in regional selective 
assistance, subsequently cut to 

Car makers will increasingly 
have to shift their sights towards 
Eastern Europe as growth in the 
traditionally lucrative Western 
markets beads towards sat- 
uration point, a survey said 
yesterday, The research, from 
the IFO economic institute, 
predicts that European car 
ownership will grow by an av- 
erage of L£ per cent a year un- 
til 2005, increasing tte number 
of cars on the roads from 1685 
million to 205 milli on. The 
growth rate in East Europe will 
average 43 per cent, West 
Europe by just 1.6 per cent. 

£40m by the European Com- 
mission. Mr Lang said, howev- 
er, that he did not anticipate any 
objections from Brussels to this 
latest aid package. 

Anstria, where BMW already 
has a number of engine plants, 
had indicated that it would pro- 
vide up to £8Cim in aid but Dr 


Whiter Hasselkus, Rover's chief 
executive, said Britain had won 
BMW’s vote on technical com- 
mercial and cost grounds. 

He denied that BMW bad 
threatened to take the project 
elsewhere if the Government 
failed to provide a specific 
amount of support, but be said 
negotiations had been “hard- 
headed" throughout. 

“We are not a charity organ- 
isation or a Sunday school We 
bad to get the best that could be 
granted. What we asked for, ex- 
pected and got was a fair deaL 
It was not horse trading." 

The new engine plant forms 

g rt of BMW’s plan to invest 
bn in Rover by the turn of the 
century and completely overhaul 
its model range. The German 
car maker has given the green 
light for Rover to develop a new 
Mini for the next century, which 
will be produced in volumes of 
up to 200,000 a year and a new 
small Land Rover will appear 
next year. 

. The plant will produce 1.6 to 
2 litre petrol engines for the re- 
placement models for the Rover 
600 and 800 ranges and also for 
BMW models. 

Rover s existing engine plant 
at Longbridge in Birmingham, 
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In the driving seat: Ian Lang and Dr Walter Hasselkus making the announcement yesterday Photograph: David Rose 


which produces 340$00 Aseries 
and K series engines a year, will 
be scaled back a workers and 
production are shifted to the 
new plant But Dr Hasselkus 
said Rover would continue to 
build engines at Longbridge in 
the longer term. 

BMW's plait is' lb “rase 
Rover’s • production 1 , from 
500.000 cars and Land Rovers 
a year now to 75QJJ00 by the tnm 
of the century. 


The engine for the new Mini 
will come from a plant that 
BMW is to buOd in partnership 
with Chrysler in South Amen- 
ca^probably in Brazil 
The 85-acre site at Hams. 
HD1 was owned by the electric- 
ity generator fbwerGen. 

* Design woqt on the ffbUtiiag* 
and site preparation wift begirt, 
immediately. 

BMW's investment in the 
West Midlands follows expan- 


sion plans tty Nissan at Sun- 
derland and 'Sbuxhall at 
Ellesmere Rxt in the last few 
months and is a further vote of 
confidence in tbe .British car 
industry. 

Mr Lang said: “It is a vitally 
important Strategic investment 
tend -due the 

.Jmpotffcii fee.fJKSp the 
motor industry.” • 


un- Tbny Woodley, national seerc- 
at taiy of the Transport and Gen- 
few eral Workers, said it was “groat 
sof news for the UK and for the fu- 
car ture of manufacturing in the 
West Midlands". But he called 
ally on BMW to name whic h re- 

of Birmingham City Council 


• Unions and local councils said the engine plant would 
also welcomed the investment, add to the region’s status. 


William Cook 
spurns £58m bid 


Sir Desmond branded ‘King of the Fat Cats’ 


John Wjgjcock 

William Cook rejected a £5Sm 
takeover bid launched by rival 
UK engineering group triplex 
Lloyd yesterday. It accused 
Triplex of trying to get Cook “on 
the cheap". 

Cook's shares shot up S5p to 
325 5p before closing at 325p. 
to stand 13p above the 312p val- 
ue of the cash and share bid. 
Triplex's takeover terms imply 
u historic exit multiple of just 
over 10 times Cook’s 1994-95 
earnings. 

The offer is seven new Triplex 
shares and £1350 for every 
nine Cook shares. Shareholders 
will also be entitled to retain the 
interim dividend of 2.75p a 
share announced recently by 
Cook. There is a 295p-’per- 
share cash alternative. 

Colin Cook, chairman of car 
parts maker Triplex and un re- 
lated to the target’s controlling 
family members, said he was 
prepared for a “long and acri- 
monious" battle for the Sheff- 
ield-based specialist castings 
business. 

“We feel it’s a very fair price 
given Cooks poor rating and re- 
cent track record." said Mr 
Cook. But Andrew Cook, chair- 
man of William Cook, said: 
“Triplex Lloyd's offer is unso- 
licited and u’nwvlcomc. No at- 
tempt was made to obtain the 
support of the board." 


He added: “Triplex Lloyd is 
seeking to gain control of 
William Cook on the cheap . . . 
They may need us: we do not 
need them. We have no inten- 
tion of letting Triplex Lloyd get 
hold of William Cook in this op- 
portunistic manner." 

Analysts, however, admire 
the management trio that has 
revived Triplex’s fortunes, con- 
sisting of Colin Cook, chairman. 
Graham Lockyer. chief execu- 
tive, and Bob MitchelL finance 
director. They are less im- 
pressed by Cook's manage- 
ment, which they think has lost 
its ambition to grow, particularly 
through overseas sales. 

Thev point to Cook's two 
share &uy-backs, 10 percent in 
November 1995 and 55 per cent 
this October, as an admission 
that the company had ceased to 

grow. 

John Dean, an analyst with 
Albert E Sharp, said: “On the 
face of It this offers William 
Cook shareholders a fairly nice 
premium, which could go a bit 
higher. If I was a shareholder 
I'd be delighted." 

Mr Dean said he thought the 
only way Triplex would be able 
to get William Cook would be 
through a hostile bid. 

Triplex's Mr Cook said: “We 
would love to be able to agree 
a recommended deal but I 
don't think that [Andrew Cookj 
will listen ... " 


Patrick Tooher 

Sir Desmond Pitcher, chair- 
man of United Utilities, richly 
deserves his epithet as ‘King of 
the Fat Cats', according to a 
report on bonus schemes pub- 
lished yesterday. 

The controversial boss of 
Britain’s first multi-utility is 
singled out in a survey of more 
than 80 new long-term incentive 
plans (L-Tips) carried out by 
Manifest the proxy voting ana 


research agency. The survey 
found that the majority of L- 
Tips schemes limit the size of 
awards lo between 50-100 per 
cent of basic salary. However, 
it notes that United Utilities’ in- 
centive plan potentially awards 
its highest piud director up to 
137 per cent of bis salary. 

“When compared to the 
salary of the highest-paid 
director it can be seen why 
there was some press coverage 
of the United Utilities scheme 


over the summer," the report 
said. 

The scale of the awards at 
companies such as United Util- 
ities has provoked heated po- 
litical debate because the sums 
involved could match or even 
exceed amounts paid under 
share-option schemes discred- 
ited in tbe Greenbury report on 
excessive boardroom pay. ■ 

Under the United Utilities' 
scheme approved at a stormy 
meeting of investors this sum- 


mer, Sir Desmond, who earned 
£346,000 this year, is entitled to 
a short-term bonus of up to 40 
per cent of his pay and a long- 
term bonus of up to 875 per 
cent of salary. 

Manifest also criticised (he 
high level of apathy among in- 
stitutional investors about the 
issue of excessive boardroom 
pay. It contacted 66 targe UK 
companies which asked their 
shareholders to approve L-Up 
or similar incentive schemes at 


annual general meetings held 
between March and August 
this year. 

It found that just under 60 per 
cent of shareholders faffed to 
register a vote on a key corpo- 
rate governance issue. “This low 
level of voting shows that share- 
holders are failing to make 
their views known to company 
management about their L- 
Tips." said Adam Kay, who 
analysed the results of the 
survey for manifest. 


KKR 
takes on 
LVMH 
in battle 
for DFS r 

Nigel Cope 

UmisVuitton Moot Hennosy, 
the luxury goods' retailer, was 
facing a bid battle for duty-free 
group DFS yesterday when it 
emerged that US bwwttl spe- 
cialist Kohlbcrg Kravis Roberts 
is also interested in making an 
offer- 

However. LVMH said KKR s 
bid was conditional on LVMJ i 
dropping Us deal wtiieh was an- 
nounced last month. A spokes- 
man in France said that the 
company was confident^ the 
deal would go through. KKR in 
the UK declined to comment. 

A source close to LVMH 
who had seen KKR's offer said: 
“The KKR initiative is condi- 
tional on LVMH and the ven- 
dors renouncing their contract 
of the first of October. But both 
parties have lciitbe known that 
they have no intention of doing 
so. s No price has yet been at- 
tached to the KKR offer. 

LVMH last month agreed lo 
pay $2.47bn (£1.48bnYfor a 
per cent stake in San Francis-" 
co-bascd DFS. one of 
world’s larges: operators 
duty-free outlets. 

The possibility of a bid bat- 
tle caused a sharp drop in 
LVMH shares in early trading 
yesterday though they steadied 
later. “If it’s going to be a war 
it could cost a lot of money,’* 

I one dealer said. 

The battle for DFS has al- 
ready been fraught with con- 
troversy. LVMH acquired its 
stake from two of the group's 
four controlling shareholders, 
Charles Feeny and Alan M . 
Barker. But the transaction an- . 
gered Robert Miller, the largest 
[ shareholder with a 38.75 per 
cent stake and the fourth share- 
holder, Anthony Pilaro. They ; 
contend that in agreeing to sell 
their stakes to LVMH, the oth- 
er two shareholders acted con- 
trary to a 1991pack v 
* -*T$ie Mffldr^ipjtas&asked - 
atfsijratc on 

the issue and has asked the com- - 
raerrial court in New York to ' 
suspend the. LVMH deal until 
a solution can be found. .... 

DFS has more than 18Q ' 
stores and sales of S3tan. LVMH 
said the deal would expand its#- 
presence in the Asia Pacific rcjfr - 
gjon and emerging market™' 
which it saw as key areas for 
growth. The deal would help the 
group secure distribution for its 
branded luggage and cham- 
pagne in these increasingly af- 
fluent economies. 

LVMH has said it would re- 
tain DFS’s existing manage- 
ment and that the chain would 
be managed independently of its 
other businesses which indude- 
Moet & Chandon champagnes, 
Hennessey cognacs, Christian 
Dior perfumes and Louis Vuit-. - 
ton designer luggage. 


Second Inspirations warning French step up 
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Tom Stevenson 

City Editor 

Inspirations, Britain's fourth- 
largest tour operator, found it- 
self at tbe centre of intense 
takeover speculation yesterday 
after issuing its second profits 
warning in only six weeks. 

Hit by flight delays in the 
summer and adverse publicity 
after a critical television docu- 
mentary, the company is ex- 
pected to plunge to a £l3m loss 
compared with expectations 
only two months ago of an £8m 
profit 

Shares in Inspirations fell 6p 
to 735p as disappointment at 
tbe profits warning was tem- 
pered by (be growing expecta- 
tion that another travel firm will 
step in to buy the business. Min- 
neapolis-based Carlson Travel 



Below expectations: Vic 
Fatah, chief executive 

has been tipped as a natural 
partner for Inspirations since 
the two already operate part of 
the AT Mays travel agency 
chain in a joint venture. 


Vic Fatah, Inspirations’ chief 
executive, said yesterday that re- 
sults for the year to September 
would be “substantially below 
market expectations". Those 
expectations had already been 
remed in to only break-even, fol- 
lowing the warning at the be- 
ginning of October that the 
company had been hit by flight 
delays following the failure of 
its engineering supplier, a sub- 
sidiary of British Airways, to 
meet agreed schedules. 

Inspirations said the cost of 
the well -publicised delays was 
about £14m compared with its 
earlier estimate of about £8m. 
It added that it was negotiating 
a settlement with British Air- 
ways and had renegotiated its 
relationship with the engineer- 
ing arm so that a new dedicat- 
ed team would be set up at 


Gatwick to service Inspirations 
Caledonian Airways fleet 

That was expected to prevent 
a repeat of the long delays to 
holiday flights that had pro- 
voked. fierce criticism of the 
company on a Watchdog pro- 
gramme in September. That ad- 
verse publicity led to a slump in 
demand for Inspirations holi- 
days during the month which ag- 
gravated an existing oversupply 
problem following tbe takeover 
of capacity previously sold by 
collapsed seat-only operator 
The Flight Company. 

Tbe warning from Inspira- 
tions is tbe latest blow for an in- 
dustry stiff reeling from the 
unexpected decision last week 
by the Office of Fair Trading to 
launch a Monopolies Commis- 
sion investigation into the trav- 
el business. 
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Peter Rodgers 

financial Editor 

Alexander Livshits, the Russian 
Deputy Prime Minister, was 
greeted yesterday in London by 
the latest stage of a campaign 
for compensation of French 
holders of defaulted tsarist 
bonds. 

This ancient historical argu- 
ment has become an embar- 
rassment for the Russians who 
were io London drumming up 
support for the country's first 
foreign bond issue since the 
1917 revolution. It is Ukelv lo be 
for up to $500m (£300m). 

The bondholders placed ad- 
vertisements in the Financial 
Times warning that a 1992 
agreement between France and 
Russia to recompense them bad 
not been honoured, “which 
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ability to fulfill its obligations’’. 

They said they had com- 
plained lo The credit rating 
agencies that arc assessing Rus- 
sia’s economy. 

Mr Livshits acknowledged 
the importance of a good re- 
ception for the new Eurobond 
to Russia’s financial standing 
abroad. 

He said. “The purpose of en- 
tering tins market is not a short- 
term goal rtis for the long term. 
We want from the outset to look 
respectable and the cost of 
borrowing is a very important 
factor Tor us." 


But his aides rejected the re-;.': . 
quest for payments on .the - 
tsarist bonds, saying it was be?uc . 
tween the French holders andjpJ- j 
their own government. The i«g ™ 
sue has become hogged down 
because Russia is making eoon- . . . 
tercJaims against France.^. 
Britain settled for modest pay- 
ments on defaulted tsarist ■ 
bonds in the 1980s. 

"With tense negotiations' an- ^ ’ 
der way for the release of the ^ 
next stage of a $ LObn Interna-' v - 
tional Monetary Fund loan, 
which has been held up because , 
of doubts about the Russian ; 
econonty. Mr Livshits refused t$“. 
be precise about the amouflt rafry ; : 
the interest rate. But he did rev; 
ject suggestions that it would be [ ' . 
as high as 1 1 per cent, a petrtK' 
rate in dollars. . . 

To ease a serious, ccmcertiv^- - 
araong Western mvestors’abm^ry 
R“»ia*s potential fra- defeult, ; 
Livshits announced that his 
eminent had agreed to honour rV-: 
the imcrcsi pajTnents on. the 
whole ot a $24hn domestic issue 
°f Minisity of Finance bond uAg ^i 
made in 1993 and heldb^ Ru.tf'y ^ 
sians. It was frozen in Jmk. : ■ ' 

Large numbers of unissued 
bonds disappeared from bank - 
vaults in Chechnya /durmg;:^f. 
fighting, and the gtiveramont^iM; 
froze the bond issue when 
found it wns having to. 
interest on far more thaa^j^^ 
should in theory have been 
circulation. 
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[ ‘More than 10 years 

after privatisation and 
£ deregulation, it still 

>j has over 90 per cent 

i of the domestic 

market. So rts 
defence of monopoly 

has actually been a 
highly successful one' 
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its shareholders and customers will all. live 

t0 fSK? L ^ is the general line. 

LWdly, however, thk is not the general 
view of the City, which with Its short-term 
“•nanis and concentration on immedia te 
shareholder value, is generally at least as 
a!ive to anything that smacks of management 
aggrandisement as the press. So who has got 
it right - the press or the City? To see that 
jt is the City and BT you have to look at 
what s going on in th is industry and BT"s 
plans to adapt to and benefit from these 
changes. 

Sir Iain Valiance, chairman of BT 
the view that 10 years from now the world 
of telecoms will be.dominated by no more 
than a handful of international super earn- 
ers. That doesn’t mean global hegemony for 
those that make the big league. Powerful 
national players wflj continue to co-exist 
alongside the super league, but they will be 
very much second division. Running in par- 
allel with globalisation of the industry is rts 
commoditisation. With the cost and price of 
all forms of telecommunications falling litre. 


a method of deliveiy. It also means moving 
into wider systems integration, contracting 
out and consultancy, the sort of territory 
occupied at present by EDS and IBM. 

Tb do this effectively, the aspiring super- 
carrier needs to establish a real presence in 
!• all three main trading blocks - the USA, 
Europe and Asia Pacific. Until compara- 
tively recently this has not been possible. 
Domestic telec ommnp ^ ti on ? h»< b ee n the 
preserve of doseiy guarded national monop- 
olies, or public telephone boards (PTBs). 
International telecoms has been governed 
by an exclusive network o f bila teral agree- 1 
merits between individual PTBs, much like 
those that govern the airline industry. 

Even those few markets that have intro- 
duced a degree of deregulation and liberal- 
isation - such as the United Stales - have 
remained largely closed to foreign compe- 
tition. This is now changing rapidly and in 
no small measure, it is down to BT 

Domestically BT still looks like an avid 
defender of monopoly power. More than 10 
years after privatisation and deregulation, it 
sain has over 90 per cent of the domestic 
market. So its defence of monopoly has actu- 


, ally been a highly successful one. From a 
commercial standpoint, it would have been 
failing its shareholders if this were not so. 

However, the failure of competition to 
take off in Britain is more down ti> the inep- 
titude of competitors - the cable companies 
and more particularly Mercury - than any- 
thing else. 

W hat is certain is that internationally BT 
has been very effective in using the ex- 
ample of Britain’s experiment in deregulat- 
ed, open telecoms markets as a way of 
bringing about change elsewhere. Most no- 
table of its successes is Europe. What is now 
happening - deregulation of European tele- 
coms and the privatisation of both Deutsche 
Tfelekom and France Telecom -would have 
been almost unthinkable six years ago. ; 
Throughout most of the 198Qs BT was a whip- 


sive profits made BT one of the most bat- 
ed institutions in the land. It was not a model 
the rest of Europe would have wanted to 
adopt. liberalisation was regarded as a 
ghastly American aberration which had typ- 
ically managed to wash up on the shores of 
Britain but very definitely woul d go no fur- 
ther. The reaction of other PTBs to any sug- 
gestion of deregulation in the EU was 
extremely hostile. 

Over the course of the 1990s. however, BT 


has gradually managed to bring the rest of 
Europe round to its way of thinking, culmi- 
nating finally in the 1995 agreement to free 
up telecoms markets throughout the Union 
by 1998. BT*s part in this process should not 
be underestimated. The lobby for change 
came mainly from BT The 64,000 dollar 
question is whether it will actually make 
much difference. If the experience or Britain 
is anything to go by, where BT has so far 
managed to retain the vast bulk of the mar- 
ket, what is on offer in Europe may be lit- 
tle more than crumbs off the table. 

This is where the aigument comes baric 
to MCI, which was the first of the upstart 
competitors to challenge AT&T* s monopoly 
of long- distance traffic in the US. Just as 
Mercury has been a poor competitor for BT 
MCI has proved a very effective one for 
AT&T Sharp marketing, buccaneering, 
entrepreneurial instincts, and the heavy use 
of litigation to push out the barriers of dereg- 
ulation and undermine monopoly, have 

made MCI into one of the US's fastest-grow- 
ing companies. If deregulation has so far 
largely laded in providing significant com- 
petition to BT in the UK, MCI has been a 1 
powerful force in making it succeed in the 
US. There is no reason to believe that MCI 
cannot repeat in US local markets, which are 
in the process of being opened up to com- 
petition, what it has already achieved in long 
distance. 


In conjunction with MCI, BT also plans 
to repeat the trick in Europe, so much so 
that Sir Iain believes it quite possible that 
in 10 years BT (or Concert as it will shortly 
be renamed to emphasise its divorce from 
the old FTB tradition) will have overtaken 
Deutsche Tfelekom as Europe’s largest tele- 
phone company. The last bits of the jigsaw 
are due to fall into place over the next year 
or so in the Asia Pacific region. 

Some of this may have been possible with- 
out MCI but the two together make a much 
more powerful combination. For all these 
reasons what BT is doing in buying MCI 
m»Vpx obvious sense. BT*s peers in the rest 
of Europe would dearly love to do the same 
thing, given the chance. But writhout access 
to capital and while their markets remain 
dosed to competition, they cannot. 

For the time being BT remains uniquely 
placed ahead of the wave to exploit the 
opportunity opening up in these markets. 
Nor in truth is the MCI acquisition even 
much of a gamble. The deal will be mildly 
dflutive to BT shareholders in the early years 
but pawning Sir Iain’s vision of the future 
is no idle one, that will be paid back in spades 
as we move into the next millennium. The 
press is often accused of failing to back the 
reasonable aims and ambitions of British 
business. On this occasion its critics are right. 
The MCI takeover wfll be good for BT and 
good for Britain. 


Recovery in manufacturing spreads 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 

The recovery in manufacturing 
has spread to eight out of the 
1 2 U K regions, and companies 
in all regions expect output to 
rise during the next four 
months, according to a new 
survey. 

But a regional divide is re- 
emerging as the economy picks 
up. Industry in the South-east, 
East Anglia and Celtic fringe is 
buoyant, while the northern re- 
gions. Midlands and South- 
west remain more subdued. 

In July only half the regions 
saw any growth in demand, but 
the recovery has spread during 
the latest quarter. 

Northern Ireland, Wiles and 
the South East have grown' 
fastest during the past four 
months, a joint report from the 
Confederation of British In- 
dustry and consultancy Business 
Strategies said yesterday. Welsh 
and East Anglian businesses 


expect the biggest increases in 
output in the near future. 

These four areas -Northern 
Ireland, Wales, East Anglia 
and the South East - were 
generally the most buoyant 
surveyed. Growth’ in orders 


with the North, it reported one 
of the only drops m business 
confidence in the latest quarter. 
Orders have increased m most 
regions since the last survey. 
The three exceptions - the 
South-west, Yorkshire and the 


far have failed to materialise. 


Regional output 


A regional divide is re-emerging 
as the British economy picks up 


was strongest in the first three, 
while export demand was 
strongest in Northern Ireland. 

The report says: “The North- 
ern Ireland numbers are so 
striking there must be a possi- 
bility they are in part a tempo- 
rary phenomenon.” Export 
demand in the region was much 
stronger than domestic orders. 

Manufacturers in Northern 
Ireland have become the most 
pessimistic, the survey found, 
despite the stellar performance 
during the latest quarter. Along 


East Midlands - saw only mar- 
ginal declines. 

AH areas expect orders to 
pick up during the next four 
'months, but especially Whies 
and East Anglia. Levels of op- 
timism are highest in the latter 
and Scotland. Planned invest- 
ment is highest in V&les and the 
South-east 

The weakest region is the 
North, the only one where 
companies expect output to 
fall in the next four months. 
Hopes of improved orders so 


. so has business confidence. 

Yorkshire and Humberside 
saw a fall in output and orders 
but firms there expect a strong 
bo once back. In the South- 
west the past four months have 
been flat but companies there 
too have become more opti- 
mistic about prospects. 

The survey implied that em- 
ployment in manufacturing na- 
tionwide stabilised during the 
third quarter but could fall 
again in the fourth. If so, almost 
all regions will end 1996 with 
lower manufacturing employ- 
ment than a year earlier. 

Employment last quarter fell 
in year-on -year terms in all 
regions except Wiles, Northern 
Ireland and the South-west. 

Costs have declined and 
price rises have been patchy. 
Manufacturers expect the fall 
in costs to continue, but hope 
to raise their selling prices in 
half the regions. 
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General Motors strike cuts US industrial output 


A strike at General Motors 
plants led to a sharp drop in US 
industrial output last month. 
Other production was subdued 
too, but separate figures yes- 
terday showed a rebound in 
consumer confidence this 
month compared to last, writes 
Diane Coyle. 

The US bond market fell in 
reaction to the figures but 
shores on Whll Street docked up 


In Brief 


another gain. The Dow Jones 
index was nearly 51 points 
higherat 6,363.68 by midday. 

Shares had already set a 
record every day this week, 
passing the 6,300 mark on 
Thursday. Thanks to the signs 
that the economy is steering a 
safe course combining steady 
growth with low inflation - 
along with the markets' ideal 
election result, a Democratic 


President and Republican Con- 
gress -the Dow Jones index has 
ended higher every day so far 
this month. 

Robert Robin, the US Trea- 
sury Secretary, said yesterday 
that inflation would remain low 
despite the low jobless rate. “I 
don’t see signs of inflation re- 
igniting,” he said. 

The 05 per cent fall in in- 
dustrial output in October was 


the first drop for seven months. 
Most of it was due to lower pro- 
duction of GM cars and trucks, 
but output excluding autos and 
parts was 0.1 per cent down 
compared with the previous 
month. 

Production at General Mo- 
tors, the world’s biggest manu- 
facturer, was down II per cent 
during the month because of 
strikes in the US and Canada. 


The Federal Reserve said 
that capacity use had fallen to 
82.7 per cent, the weakest since 
March. 

However, Robert Brusca at 
Nikko Securities said adjusting 
for the strike there had been 
only a small slide after several 
strong months. 

“We will see a bounce back,” 
he predicted. 

There was some support for 


this view from the University of 
Michigan’s consumer confi- 
dence indicator. It was report- 
ed to have recovered to 98.9 in 
November from 965 last 
month. 

Industrial output in Japan is 
likely to grow 2.9 per cent this 
quarter, reaching a level 4.6 per 
cent higher than a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of In- 
ternational TJade and Industry. 


J31 Treanor 

Banking Correspondent 

The Bank of England stands to 
gain nearly £lbn a year by join- 
ing the single European cur- 
rency. In contrast, the 
Bundesbank. Europe's most 
profitable central h ank, could 
lose out by more than £15bn. 

France’s central bank has 
most to gain by ditching die franc 
for the euro, which could make 
it £ 22 bn better off, according to 
research by Central Ranking, a 
quarterly journal. 

The Bank of Italy could ben- 
efit to the tune of £lbn. while 
Portugal, Greece, Finland and 
Luxembourg could also be win- 
ners. All seven countries gain at 
the expense of Ireland, Belgium, 
the Netherlands. Austria, Den- 
mark, Spain. Germany and Swe- 
den, which has most, to lose by 
taking part in monetary union. 

The research is based on the 
assumption that all 15 countries 
join the single currency in 1999. 

It also assumes that the prof- 
its of the European Central 
Bank, due to be formed in 
1999, wiD be shared among 
member states according to 
their population and contribu- 
tion to the GDP of the Euro- 
pean Union. 

Based on those assumptions 
the Bank of England would 
“own” just oveT 15 per cent of 
the European Central Bank, 


which would have made £15.4bn 
of profit last year, calculated by 
adding together the profits of 
the individual central banks. 

The Bank of England was one 
of Europe's most profitable 
banks in 1995 and stands togain 
because its shareholding in the 
European Central Bank would 
yield a greater profit than it cur- 
rently makes. 

Germany, France and Italy 
would own larger stakes. How- 
ever, Germany’s 22 per cent 
shareholding would yield a 
smaller profit than the Bun- 
desbank currently makes. Last 
year the Bundesbank made a 
profit of £5bn. 

Central banks can generate 
profits by setting a “minimum 
reserve requirement” which re- 
quires commercial b anks to 
keep a proportion of their as- 
sets with the central bank. 

Central banks also make fees 
by providing debt management 
and other services to govern- 
ment or regulatoiy and settle- 
ment services to banks. 

They also make money on 
seignorage - the income from 
the assets held against the notes 
and coins in issuance. 

Comparing the profits of 
central banks - which in most 
instances end up in the pockets 
of government - is tricky be- 
cause they use different ac- 
counting methods and conduct 
different operations. 
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• Invesco said Nomura Riddell, its European chief executive, 
will resign after thrcc-and-a-half years with the company “to pur- 
sue new challenges". A spokeswoman denied Mr Riddell’s res- 
ignation was related with Invesco 's purchase of Aim M a n ag em ent 
Group of rhe US this month. “He's built up the business over 
the Iasi thrcc-and-a-half years and he feels he’s completed his 
job here," she added. Mr Riddell will be replaced at the end of 
the year hv Tristan Hillgarth. Invesco also said it would reorganise 
its operations in Europe and Asia into a global division that wul 

jjj be run by Michael Benson. Bloomberg 

; • EMI Group has acquired a 50 per cent stake in US indepen- 

dent record company Priority Records from Joraim without dis- 
LM closing financial terms. Priority had sales of $9~—rn {£55mj m. 
C » the war to 30 June and the company’s current artist roster in- 
cludes Ice Cube, Mack 10, Originoo Gunn Qappax, Jay-A and 
Master P. Priority will continue to be based in Hollywood and 
^ will operate independently. EMI said. 

• Scottish Life, the Edinburgh-based life company^underiined 
its commitment to mutual status by raising £125m from a bond 
issue The company, which has more than £5hn under manage- 
ment said the money would be used to pursue its aomties far- 

V tber, including product devdopment A spokesm^i chd notnde 
f out takeover bids, although he said this was unflWy* present. 
Scottish Life, formed in 1881, sells on* thro^ffd^emad- 
viseis and recently decided to specialise in pension products. 

• Cox Insurance, ihc insurance underwriter, wanted 

competition in the insurance markets despie showing 

in operating profits of £3.97m in the sn months to 30 Sgirem 
her. compared with £59.000 in the samcpenodl^tyear^e 
Lvimninv «ikl its recent acquisition of Chnstophepon neain 
gZ&SS Should be “significant^ eanungs- 
enhaiwns", while the reconstruction and renewal ! pa 
agreed by Lloyd’s names would remove long-standing 
from surviving syndicates. 

. A compam director who fed a lavish fife stylevwththou^ 
of pounds she milked from her empk*^ ^ £j 37000 over 
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with stockbrokers Charles Stanley. 

. France Tdc^rn. .he 

tains company, has won a Iicuict. t pc ^-a-nce in eastern 
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services in Slovakia. 

• Ante lfc.Hhc.re has received an 

an offer being made far the the current share price 

- unlikely to he at a smnificnm ^ost £i 3 ffl . 

of 16,?5fvwbich values the 
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Competition for Forest hotting up 


Definite bidder: Lawiie 
Lewis, founder of Blenheim 


Nigel Cope 

At least two firm bids were sub- 
mitted yesterday for Notting- 
ham Forest, the struggling 
Premiership football dub. How- 
ever, as the deadline for offers 
passed yesterday afternoon - 
there was speculation that oth- 
er bidders might still be in the 
frame including a consortium 
involving Norwegian agent 
Rune Hauge, who was at the 


centre of the Arsenal “bungs" 
scandal 

Definite bids have been 
tabled by a consortium involv- 
ing Lawrie Lewis, the founder 
of Blenheim Group, the exhi- 
bitions company that was re- 
cently sold for £600m, Irving 
Scholar, the former Tottenham 
Hotspur chairman, and Phil 
Soar, a former chief executive 
of Blenheim who is also a For- 
est supporter and an author of 


football books. Their bid is 
thought to be for around 
£125m cash with plans to raise 
a further £ 20 m through a stock 
market flotation. 

The second bid is from a 
group of Nottingham business- 
men, fronted by chartered ac- 
countants 8 DO Stoy Haywood. 
This is also a cash bid thoudit 
to be in the region of £15m. 
However, the Stoy Haywood 
group has ruled out an imme- 


diate stock market flotation 
due to the club’s lowly league 
position and poor profit record. 
It hopes to improve the club’s 
finances and groom it for a 
flotation in three to four years. 

Mr Hauge, who also led a 
consortium that lost out in the 
bid for Leeds United earlier this 
year, is said to have expressed 
an interest in Forest. 

It is understood that Grant 
Bovey, a 35-year-old Notting- 


ham born businessman, has 
pulled out of the bidding. 

It is also thought that John 
Bredenkamp, a former arms 
dealer who now manages the af- 
fairs of top sporting personali- 
ties, has not tabled an offer. 

Forest is underpressure to re- 
solve its ownership structure 
quickly as the uncertainty could 
affect the team's performance. 
Forest are currently second 
from bottom in the Premiership. 


Alternative routes to the investor’s holy grail 


In recent-years there has been 
a flurry of attempts to system- 
atise stock selection by using a 
series of purely financial sieves 
to reduce a large universe of 
shares to a manageable, and 
hopefully outperforming, port- 
folia It is the investment equiv- 
alent of the search for the holy 
grail -stock market success with 
a minimum of knowledge or 
effort 

The criteria used have var- 
. ied considerably but afl have 
been made' possible by the 
enormous^ improved power of 
computers which has allowed 
liie sort of wide-ranging prob- 
ing of company databases that 
investors could only dream of 
until recently. 

An important assumption 
these systems tend to share is 
the belief that finding stocks 
ihaiwEQ outperform thear wider 
markets can be done using es- 
sentially mechanical means 
and rigid statistical criteria. 
Not surprisingly this approach 
to investment has been greet- 
ed with scepticism by the pro- 
fessional investment 

community, the livelihood of 
; which depends on the opposite 
assumption — that investment 
is an art. Dot a science, and as 
such dependent on the experts 
found in just that professional 
investment community. 


Jim Slater, one of the great- 
est systematisers, says he is con- 
stantly amazed by the 
un willingness of fund man- 
agers to accept bis basic in- 
vestment premise that the 
biggest potential gains are 
Bi9y to be found in shares trad- 
ing on low pricefcaraings ratios 
relative to their forecast growth 
rates (low PEGs louse the jar- 
gon), which also enjoy strong 
cash flow and have already 
started to outperform the rest 
of the market 

He finds those shares using 
computerised trawls through a 
massive database of corporate 
Ham, a technique that many 
subscribers to Hemmington 
Scott's Really Essential Finan- 
cial Statistics (devised by Mr 
Slater) are also adopting. 

He says he asks sceptical in- 
vestors the reverse question - 
why should these sort of shares 
not outperform - and rarely 
gets an answer. He is the first 
to admit that the number- 
r n melting is only the fast step 
and no replacement for expe- 
rience and an element of sub- 
jective appraisal, and it does 
seem curious that his attempts 
to be rigorously analytical 
should be treated with such 
wariness by supposedly rigor- 
ous analysts. 

A research note issued this 
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week by UBS, the Swiss in- 
vestment bank, underlined the 
divide, dismissing many of Mr 
Slater’s claims on its way to 
coming up with a portfolio of 
six long-term investment tips. 
It concludes with four invest- 
ment “rules”: there is no eaar 
system for valuing growth 
stocks; the PEG ratio is no bet- 
ter or worse than other valua- 
tion methods; past earnings 
growth is no sure indication of 
fixture growth and choosing 


stocks on the basis of highest 
forecast growth does not gen- 
erate above average returns. 
Finally it advises investors to 
pick growth stocks on the ba- 
sis of their “qualitative" char- 
acteristics and their impact on 
earnings momentum. 

As such of course, the note 
is little more than an apology 
for eroensive stockbrokers’ re- 
search departments. But what 
is really interesting is that the 
12 “qualitative” criteria UBS 
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proposes are remarkably sim- 
ilar to the subjective criteria Mr 
Slater uses in conjunction with 
his financial sieves in his latest 
book. Beyond the Zulu Princi- 
ple. The only difference is that 
be uses the' numbers to find 
companies that satisfy the cri- 
teria while UBS suggests using 
the criteria to find companies 
that cm the mustard financially. 
The two approaches look in- 
creasingly like flip-sides of the 
same coin. 

The criteria are really only 
common sense, but no less 
valuable for that. Invest in 
companies, they suggest, op- 
erating in growing markets 
such as information technolo- 
gy, the media or pharmaceuti- 
cals. with growing market 
share, protected by high barri- 
ers to entry and with little 
pricing pressure thanks to po- 
sitions in fragmented industries, 
producing branded goods or 
crucial services. 

Other sensible criteria in- 
clude a management with a 
dear business strategy, an abil- 
ity to market a good product ef- 
fectively, a new product 
pipeline and the potential to 
replicate success at home in 
overseas markets. This is es- 
pecially important in the Mid- 
250 index from which the 
companies in the table were 


chosen by UBS because com- 
panies of this size (between 
about £400m and £2bn) are of- 
ten approaching saturation in 
the UK and need to move 
overseas to continue growing. 

Only after these criteria have 
been satisfied does UBS look 
at financial criteria - low earn- 
ings volatility, a defensiveness 
in economic downturns, grow- 
ing or stable margins and trans- 
parent accounting. 

There is no space to discuss 
each of the six in detail here, 
but all of the companies mer- 
it further attention. Although 
they are very different, ranging 
from Bowthorpe's steady elec- 
tronics and electrical busi- 
nesses to CMG’s high-tech 
systems integration, from Com- 
pass’s low-tech outsourced 
catering operations to LIG’s 
growing condom and medical 
gloves business, they all share 
many of the growth criteria 
highlighted in the table. 

Aword of caution, however, j 
Unlike Mr Slater's PEG ap- 1 
p roach which seeks out over- 
looked or misunderstood 
stocks. LIBS makes no claim : 
that any of its choices are ex- j 
cessively undervalued. It is 
loo king for long-term invest- 
ments and for many investors, 
the price of quality stocks such 
as these may seem rather rich. 
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Hard acts 
for Cousins 
to follow 


Mark Burton looks at the prospects of 
a breakthrough on to the world stage 
for one of Britain’s young ice skaters 

^%ontinue the following so- proportion of television audi- 
I ^quence; John Cuny, Robin ences for not only the majoi 
^pfobusins. TbrviD ami Dean._ championships, but also for the 


^^ontinue the following se- 
H^quence: John Cuny, Robin 

^^Qjusins.'EnvinamlEteaiL- 

Nice idea, but all those who think 

bell wil] freeze over before Britain 
again rules the ice rink should rest 
assured, the National Ice Skating 
Association is working on pro- 
ducing future champions. 

Before triple axe Ling to the 
conclusion that failure to follow 
through on that success W3S sim- 
ply showed of a national lack of 
commitment and represent a 
missed opportunity it is worth 
considering that a run of British 
champions at three successive 
Olympics was freakish. None of 
those successes was a fluke, but 
only the dancers Jayne Torvill and 
Christopher Dean could be said 
to have been continuing a British 
tradition in the early Eighties. 

Cousins just happened to 
have developed into a world- 
beating figure skater at the 
right time to inherit Curry's 
Olympic title in 19S0. There was 
no national master plan, just his 
own remarkable talent and the 
small matter of a decade or 
more of total commitment to 
making the most of it and be- 
come a champion. 

Another Cousins, Steven (no 
relation), has this week been 
trying to prove that he de- 
serves to retain that honour do- 
mestically in defending his title 
at the national championships 
at Guildford's superb Spec- 
trum Centre, one of the num- 
ber of ke rinks that have sprung 
up around the country that ac- 
commodate another of the pe- 
riodic revivals in ice hockey. 
While that sport is propped up 
by imports from Canada, 
Cousins has moved the other 
way into necessary self-im- 
posed exile. 

Champions like Brian Orser. 
Brian Boitano and Cousins' 
dose friend Elvis Stojko have 
raised and changed the image 
of the sport in north America. 
Figure skating is now seen as a 
more masculine endeavour and 
men represent an increasing 


Grinstead set 
to repeat feat 


Hockey 

BILL COLWILL 

Reading, who took over the 
leadership of the Premier Di- 
vision of the National League 
last weekend, enterlain the 
young, highly attractive East 
Grinstead tomorrow. Grinstead 
have built up a reputation this 
season for knocking the top 
dubs off their porch - both Can- 
nock and Old Loughtonians 
having lost pole position fol- 
lowing games against the Sus- 
sex club. 

Grinstead's Great Britain 
goalkeeper David Luckes said 
yesterday: “It seems a never- 
ending found of top clubs to 
play. Sunday's is another crunch 
game. Unfortunately we do not 
do well on water-based pitches 
- 1 don’t believe we have ever 
won a league match cm one. But 
we are getting accustomed to 
not losing and are very confident 
for the Reading game." 

The left-half Danny Byfield 
will be missing from the Grin- 
Ktead line-up, but the Scottish 


international Marc Zander is ex- 
pected to return in midfield. 
Reading will be missing Mark 
HosJdn. who is studying, and the 
former Slough player Gavin 
Bambuiy, who has decided to 
retire because he is unable to 
command a regular starting 
place. 

The game will feature both 
Britain's Olympic goalkeepers 
since Simon Mason is in the 
Reading goal There will also be 
a striker on each side who will 
be playing for a place in the 
England squad to go to Pakistan 
in March: Reading's Mark 
Peam, who just missed out on 
the Atlanta Games, and the 
rapidly improving and consis- 
tent Richard Gibson, who could 
well become the answer to Eng- 
land’s long quest to fill the va- 
cancy left by the retirement of 
Sean Keriy. 

In the second key game of the 
day, third-placed Old Loughto- 
nians entertain Cannock who 
were knocked off the top last 
weekend and are now in second 1 
place. Both teams expect to be 
at full strength. 
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proportion of television audi- 
ences for not only the major 
championships, bui also for the 
invitational and exhibition 
events from which Cousins can 
hope to raise the £30,000 a year 
he needs to finance the coach- 
ing and competition that he 
needs to maintain his status in 
the world's top 10. 

But who is going next to be 
the next to break through on the 
European and world stage? 
Among the junior men is an- 
other Cousins, Tristan (be is re- 
lated), but while he shows 
glimpses of uncle Robin's style 
it was another 14-year-old, Alan 
Street, who skated away with the 
junior title. Street, who lives in 
Bingley but beads west off the 
Yorkshire moors to train at 
Blackburn, has not only obvious 
ability but also that certain 
something that marks him out 
as a class above his rivals. For 
him. too, it is a matter of in- 
vesting in bis ftiture to build on 
the international experience 
that has already made a differ- 
ence to his skating. To that end 
his parents are prepared to 
move to a smaller bouse to re- 
lease money to finance him. 

The skating world is as tough 
as they come in sport, and pro- 
gression through the junior and 
senior ranks is not always auto- 
matic. Carol Bartlam, the vice- 
chairman of die Nisa coaching 
committee who was guiding Stu- 
art Bell’s fortunes in the senior 
event, offered a word of warn- 
ing when she said: “Physical 
development does affect balance 
and co-ordination, so some- 
times you do find that skaters 
who are veiy good at a young age 
can't make the transition to be- 
come very good when they get 
older." Then again Russia’s Igor 
Kulik went straight from winning 
the world junior championship 
into the European senior event 
and won that 

In recognising that the old hit 
and miss approach of the past 
is simply not good enough any 
more, the national association. 
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Alan Street on his way to winning the national junior championship at Guildford this week Photograph: Peter Jay 


Nisa, is putting in place a pyra- 
mid structure that starts from a 
grass-roots, nationwide “Fbn 
Skate” scheme to draw in new 
skaters. Like so many sporting 
bodies, Nisa has its eyes on lot- 
tery money, particularly after 
the changes announced this 
week in the approach to using 
such funding in sport, and has 
also attracted sponsorship from 


Tesa, who helped to protect this 
week’s championships from the 
cold draught of financial failure. 

Celia Godsall, Nisa’s chief 
executive who came into the job 
with no experience of skating 
and was staggered by how dif- 
ficult the sport is, explained the 
way forward. a We're develop- 
ing a whole new squad struc- 
ture, which wil] take us from the 


grass roots, with talent identi- 
fication and regional squads, 
through to a national develop- 
ment squad and right at the top 
the filire athletes,” she said. 
“One of the challenges of skat- 
ing is that it is such a long-term 
business. Most of the junior 
champions will have been skat- 
ing for 10 years to geL that far.” 

AS a successful skater needs 


to get on is athleticism, grace. 


a reel for music and movement 
That’s alL Cuny, Robin Cousins, 
Torvill and Dean all had those 
qualities. Steven Cousins has 
them. Street has the essential el- , 
exnents and is building the rest. 
Somewhere out there, Nisa hope, 
are six-year-olds vriio do not yet 
know that they could have the lot. 


Tigers caught in American nightmare 


Basketball 

RICHARD TAYLOR 


Thames \felley Tigers take a 
lightweight line-up into 
tonight’s National Cup quarter- 
final with Loudon Leopards 
after ditching their 6ft 9in 
American Kevin Volin. 

The coach. Mick Belt, who 
admits his job is “on the line” 


after not winning a Budweiser 
League game since 5 October, 
has lined up Jeffrey Clifton as 
a replacement, but the Ameri- 
can will not have work permit 
clearance in time to play. 

The rapid turnover in per- 
sonnel over the first two months 
of the season has vindicated the 
comments of the London Tow- 
ers coach, Kevin Cadle, when 
the League announced it would 


allow five Americans per club. 
Cadle said: “Most dubs in this 
League don't have the finances 
or the contacts to recruit two de- 
cent Americans, let alone five.” 

Bett said: “When a coach or 
agent is selling you a player he 
emphasises the plus points. 
You only learn the minus points 
when they get here." 

The League’s pre-season 
hype on Vulin described him as 


the leading scorer in his col- 
lege’s conference, averaging 21 
points and 12 rebounds. At 
Tigers, he averaged eight points 
and five rebounds. 

David Johnson, the 6ft 10in 
Canadian released by Crystal 
Palace, makes his debut for the 
bottom dub, Heme! and Wat- 
ford Royals, who look for their 
first win of the season at home 
to Birmingham tomorrow. 


Westwood maintains his run of form 


Golf 


Lee Westwood is eyeing his 
second win in successive weeks 
in Japan as he shares the lead 
after yesterday’s half-way stage 
of the Dunlop Phoenix in 
Miyazaki 

The Englishman, who won 
the Thiheiyo Masters last week, 
joined the defending champion, 
Jumbo Ozairi, on 135, after a 
three-under second round of 68. 

Ozaki whose bogey- free 
round kept alive his hopes of a 
third consecutive victory in the 
tournament and his 100th 
career win, and Westwood are 


one shot ahead of the overnight 
leader Tbm Watson after his 70. 

Westwood's round included 
four birdies on the front nine, 
with the only blemish being a 
bogey at the par-four I4th hole. 

Australia’s Peter Lonard 
overcame a pre-dawn wake-up 
call yesterday to take a share of 
the lead in the Australian PGA 
championship In Sydney. He is 
joined on six under par, 138, by 
his compatriots Justin Cooper 
and Chris Gray. 

Lonard was one of 53 play- 
ers forced to rise early to com- 
plete their first rounds after 
strong winds disrupted Thurs- 
day’s opening round. 


Lonard, one of the first out oa 
the course, finished his round on 
three-under par. He then had 
birdies at four of the first five 
holes of his second round to 
bold the outright Jead before 
c^j^^asl^to finfcherjual 

American Jerry Kelly’s 66 was 
the best round of the day and 
be joined the overnight leader 
"Wayne Riley, of Australia, on 
139. Gary Evans and David 
Howell were the best-placed 
British players on 143, with 
Ben Jackson slumping to a 77 
after his opening-round 68. 

Britain's Catriona Matthew 
and Laura Davies struggled to 


maintain their first-day form as 
Jane Craft er took the lead af- 
ter the second round of the Aus- 
tralian Ladies’ Masters on the 
Gold CoasL 

Craft er, using a brand new 
puttee, shot an eigjht-under-par 
65 for a 12-under-par total of 
134 and a two-stroke lead over 
Matthew, who added a 71 to her 
first-round 65. 

Davies was a shot further 
back on 137 after an inconsistent 
second round of 70. The cham- 
pion in 1993 and 1994 twice took 
three putts for bogeys but re- 
covered bv sinking a 40-foot ea- 
gle putt at the par-five 15th. 

. Scores, Digest, page 29 


Giles teaches 
Academy a 
spinning lesson 


Cricket " 

MYLES HODGSON 
reports from Mount Gambler 
Australian Academy 258 v 
England A 


Ashley Giles gave another 
mre fgriiil dfepjayyestendflY to cap 
a disciplined and determined 

trafa’^besT young cricketers 
were dismissed for 258 on the 
opening day of England's latest 
tour match. 

The Warwickshire bowler 
claimed 4 for 63 to underline his 
claims as England's left-arm 
Spinner in waiting as the much- 
heralded Academy lost their last 
six wickets for 99 runs in 27 
overs. 

Giles, Rjter Such and Andrew 
Harris had given the tourists a 
great start by reducing the Acad- 
emy to 34 for 3 but Michael 
Dighton and Shawn Craig em- 
barked on a fourth-wicket part- 
nership of 125 which threatened 
to undo England's early success. 

Giles, however, dismissed 
Craig (61) and Dighton (72) 
either side of tea before claim- 
ing the final wicket of the innings 
in the final over of the day. 
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■ After being on offer fonust 
two weeks, tickets sales for Eng- 
land's matches against Australia 
next summer have topped £!m 
for Test matches at The Oval, 
Trent Bridge and Edgbasron. 

The Texaco Trophv match ai 
The Oval was a self-out after 
four days and there arc only a 
few seats left cm Fridays and Sat- 
urdays for the Test matches at 
all three grounds. 

■ The new media centre at 
Lord's received planning per- 
mission from Westminster 
Council yesterday. The centre, 
situated at the Nursery End, will 
cost £2.6m and should be com- 
pleted in time for the 1WS 
season. 


Openers humiliate 
West Indies attack *• 


West Indies suffered a blow to 
morale in Tasmania yesterday 
when two Australian Tbst hope- 
fills savaged their pace attack in 
the final warm-up match before 
the first Test in Brisbane on Fri- 
day. 

After Stuart Law, the Aus- 
tralia XI captain, won the toss 
and decided to bat following an 
early rain delay his openers, 
Matthew Elliott and Matthew 
Hayden, hit unbeaten centuries 
as an Australian XI amassed a 
daunting 316 without loss on the 
opening day of a four-day 
match at Hobart’s Bellerivc 
Oval. 

At the close, Elliott was on 
I53with Hayden 10 behind on 
143. 

Missing the services Curtly 
Apforose, Courtney Walsh and 
Kenneth Be&janin, foeWesi In- 
dies’ weakened fast bowling at- 
tack failed to impress. : 

Hayden was dropped twice 
before bringing up his century, 
first on 15 by Sherwin Campbell 
at point and then' on 84 by 
Robert Samuels at square leg, 
both tiroes from the bawling of 
the paceman Nixon McLean, 
who is making his first tour with 
West Indies. 

The pair had reached 199 by 
tea ana were merciless in the fi- 
nal session, lifting their scoring 
tempo to add another 117. 

The luckless McLean fin- 
ished with 0-80 runs from 20 
overs, while Ian Bishop was the 
most economical, conceding 52 
from his 18 overs. 


The partnership between El- 
liott and Hayden was the high- 
est opening stand in afiret-dass 
match in Hobart. 

TOUR MATCH (Hobart. Tawaania; 1M 
day of fouft Austrau XI for D (M TC 
Burnt lS3no, M t Harfan l«3no) v Wok 
tndtes. 

■ Wasim Akram took 3 for 20 
from eight overs and rallied Pak- 
istan to a 41-run victory over 
New Zealand in yesterday's 
Singer Champions Itophy final 
in Sharjnlti United Arab 
Emirates. 

His bowling enabled Pakistan 
to dismiss the Kiwis for 119 in 
36.5 overs after his side had 
reached a total of 160 in 4&5 
overs. 

New Zealand, appeared 
headed for victory as their 
opener Marie Greathatch made 
aforoeful 52 off 80 balk Great- 
batch’s first half-century in the 
three-nation event included 
seven boundaries, but when his 
careless sweep shot was caught 
by Ijaz Ahmed off Mushiaq 
Ahmed with the scorent 98 for 
four, the New Zealand mnings 
crumbled. 

“We knew that we weTe 
around 30 runs short for. a win- 
ning total, " Wasim said, “but we 
had a team meeting at the lunch 
break and said never lose hope.” 

Saqlain Mushtaq, Shahid 
Afridi and Mushtaq Ahmed 
each look two wickets apiece ■ 
while Salim Malik led the bats- 
men with a modest 40. 

SINGER CHAMPIONS TROPHY Fba4 (Stm*- 
Jali, United Arab Ententes): Patostan ISO 
<48.5 men) New Zealand 119 136.5 men). 
Pakteten won by 41 room. 
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Yorkshire move attacked 


Yorkshire are facing the threat 
of a special general meeting 
over their decision to move 
from Headingley to a green- 
field site near mkefield. 

The Tory MP Keith Hampson 
made the call as he attacked the 
club’s president. Sir Lawrence 
Byford, at a meeting of more 
than 350 concerned Yorkshire 
members at Headingjey. 

“Sir Lawrence is living in a 
dream world. It is not a democ- 
racy but an autocracy,” said 
Hampson, who represents 
Leeds North West. ‘*1 hope 
Yorkshire members will call 
for a special general meeting to 
force the committee to recon- 
sider the situation." 

The pressure group “Head- 
ingley Is Home” which is close 
to obtaining the 400 signatures 


they need to demand an SGM, 
are to approach the Yorkshire 
chief executive, Chris HasselL 
in an attempt to get the com- 
mittee to reconsider their de-_ - 
dsion to move. 

Yorkshire are tenants of the \ 
Leeds Cricket, Football and 
Athletic Company which was 
taken over last month by a cot- '■ 

soitium headed by a property de- 
veloper Paul Cad'dick. “Our aim - - 
is to encourage cricket and we 
are holding weekly' meetings . '■/- 
with Leeds City Council to over- 
come various off-site problems 
such as car parking,” he said. 

“I have received a letter from . . 
Sir Lawrence saying he is not : 
prepared to enter into any dis- Kg. 
missions about Headingley but 
in my view the funding package- V - 
for wbkefield is not realistic." - . 


quotes of the week Lewis considers dates 


m I prayed before trie 
fight, l prayed when l.got 
into the ring and I even 
prayed during the fight be- 
cause f knew, what- J, was 
facing. Evander "Holy- 
field, the three-times world 
heavyweigrt champion, 
after his-yictbiy over Mike' : 
Tyson. 

■ I can't remember a : 
thing about the tight after, 
the third round; Tyson. 

■ I get paid for too much ‘ 
money to think about quit- -; 
ting boxing. Tysoit . 

■ 1 just have to cxjmnierici : 
you. Ihavethegeatiestre-. 
‘ spect for you. I just want ' 
to shake your hand/iyswi - 
gracious in defeat. 

■Vbu haue.gtt-tt) say that 

I am great. Naseem 
Hamad's claim, after his . 
successful defence of ; his 


World Boxing Council’ 
featherweight , champi- 
onship . against Remigjd; 
Molina. 1 ;, ; • •"-• v, :--. 

■ The players and I are' 
at the lowest ebbs of our 

■ careers. ' Vmrrie Jones h 
"the Welsh captain, after 
the Tfi WbrldCup defeat 
by the. Netherlands.: - 

B it's the worst indderrt 
of niy career. Trevor 
Brooking, former Eng- 
land player now journalist;' 
attacked by' a Georgian 
journalist, during-; Press, 
mateh in Tbilisi. . y. 

B i . am not aShanfed to 
-admiti-:have .sufferedfor- 
some time from -the huge 
pressure r have imposed 
on myself. Steve Copped 
resigns as -Manchester 
City manager. • . : - 


Boxing 

Lennox Lewis’s long-awaited at- 
tempt to regain the World Box- 
ing Council heavyweight tide, 
has been pencilled in for Janu- 
ary 24 or February 1. 

His re-match with the Amer- 
ican Oliver McCall for the title 
relinquished by Mike Tyson 
will go ahead in Atlantic City or 
London, with the January .date 
looking the more likely of the 
two. McCall originally took the 
WBC title from the Briton. 

Lewis’ victory in a New Jersey 
court on Wedntsday knocked out 
the politics as weD as the purse 
bid by TVson's American pro- 
moter, Don King. The court 
ruled that King had tost his right 
to promote the contest and his 
offer of $9.152m (£5fi8m)was re- 
placed by the second-highest 
bid of $6.151m (£6.&3m) sub- 
mitted by Lewis's American pro- 
moters, Main Events, 


It will cost Lewis around 
Sim, but he regards that as a 
small price to pay to get back 
the title he lost dramatically to 
McCall in two rounds at the 
Wembley Arena in September, 
1994. His initial finanml loss Of 
Sl^m was, however, cut by 
Judge Amos Saunders' award of 
half of King’s deposit for the 
fight, $500,000. 

Lewis said: “I pleased that fi- 
nally I'm going to get back into 
ring. The financial loss is not im- 
portant, it's winning the title 
back that’s important.” 

It was the second big victory 
inside a week for Dino Duva, 
the president of Main Events, 
over King. On Saturday, the 
Main Events-promoted Evan- 
derHblyfield upset Tyson in Las 
Vegas to Win the WBA crown. 

Naseem Homed will make 
foe fifth defence of his World 
Boxing Organisation feather- 
weight title on February 1 or 8 
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Rea realises a 

passion 



P icture If a multi-tiered 
fountain rea ching high ^ 
tbe imagination ofa pos- 
sessed young man and sudden- 
ly, atop this stains 
appears Shirley 
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“Yes, I own a Ferrari . 

Now you might think it would 
fafce a possessed mind to con- 
jure such an image for public 
consumption, and you might be 
nghf Then again, the creator 
might have Italian blood gouts' 
mg through his veins, he might 
understand what ft is to believe 
a motor car can be bestowed by 
angels, and he might have a 
boundless range of expressions 
for that devotion. 

Over the years, these 
columns have endeavoured, 
doubtless inadequately, to con- 
vey to a world beyondPcrrari’s 
embrace what this compulsion 
is all abouL Chris Rea is hav- 
ing his go on the big screen. The 
rock singer-songwriter has 
abandoned the “Road lb Hell" 
for the track to paradise. 

La Passione, which premi&red 
at the London Film Festival at 
the Odeon Leicester Square, is 
a surreal self-indulgence; pos- 
sibly half an hour too long and 

even then perhaps too much for 
those who do not comprehend, 
or do not care to comprehend. 

It helps to be a Ferrari freak and 

an Italian. Better stih, a Ferrari 
freak and an Italian raised in an- 
other country, thereby accept- 
ing a profound responsibility as 
protector of the faith. Rea will- 
ingly accepts that responsibility. 

The son of an Italian ice 
cream maker in Middlesbrough, 

' he inherited the bond with Fer- 
rari, though not an unbreakable 
commitment to the family busi- 
ness. So it is that in this semi- 
autobiographical film, young 
Pino Maldani — as all Italians, 
Rea was captivated also by 
beautiful football - is initiated 
by his papa and the rest of the 
menfolk by watching a race on 
television. 

The attentive Pino is told to 
look and listen for the Ferrari, 
that awesome power, that dis- 


Derick Allsop sees 
a film celebrating 
grand prix racing's 
Prancing Horse 

tinct sound, and that incompa- 
rable appearance, the shark- 
nosed car. And the greatest of 
the Ferrari drivers, the German 
Count, Wolfgang Von Haps. 

And what colour is the Ferrari, 

Papa? Red, son, replies papa, 
splendidly portrayed by Paul 
Shane, holding up his glass of 
wine. “Blood red." 

AU right, so it may sound 
clichSd. Parts of it axe a mite 
slushy, and when Pino grows up 
to become Jo be at times cuts 
a rather pathetic figure. But 
then ~ ' 


ter a visitation by the ghost of 
the German driver that Jo is re- 
lieved of the burden, and he 
symbolically leaves his tiny 
model of the shark-nosed Fer- 
rari, minus a tyre, on the ga tes 
of Von Trips’ tomb. 

Pea's Friraris are featured in 

the film and he had built a reph- 
ca of the No 4 shark-nosed car 
driven by his hero. He acquired 

much of the stunning, previously 
unshown footage from the Vbn 
Trips Foundation. The shots in 
the hills above MaraneDo are 
equally evocative. 

Rea stresses this is his first 

. venture info movie making - he 
wrote and produced it, as well 
as scoring and performing the 
soundtrack; ana could not re- 
sist a fleeting appearance, a la 


• emotJ ° a *'** modest £L5m. He presents this 
dnv. •* force. It is unashamed- as a simple fantasy! simply fun, 


ly emotional, a sensation in- 
tensified by the beguiling music. 
If the movie leaves you uncon- 
vinced, try the CD. 

Rea harnesses all the con- 
notations he can muster to pro- 
ject his meaning of Ferrari: 
religious, sensual, nationali ,; c. 
Enzo Ferrari beckons him fix; 


to be simply enjoyed. The ulti- 
mate, tantalising fantasy is of 
Ayrton Senna sitting in the 
cockpit of a red car. 

Rea maintains his is not an 
obsession but a passion. “You 
only have to have a small part 
of Italian in you to feel it,*’ he 
lays. “It’s in the souL And per- 


.. . , — “j* usiiiuicsuuL/inupa- 

yon are remind- haps, as a second-generation 
ed of Nigel Mansell's femous as- Uan, I feel it even more." 

sotion that a call from Ferrari Ferrari 's relatively inauspl- 


is like a'caflfrom the Vatican. 
The screen is a morale of clas- 
sic cars, prancing horses and 
dancing girls. ' 

Like Rea, Jo Maldmi grows 
disenchanted with the ice cream 
trade and, to the consternation 
of his father, -seeks fulfilment 
elsewhere. Instead of being 
lured to the music business, Jo 
has the idea of producing af- 
tershave and perfume - la- 
belled, of course, La Fassione 
— frbxn his father's vanilla ice 
cream potion. His inevitable 
success gives him the wealth to 
realise his dream of owning his . 
own jFerraris. 

Still, however, he mourns 
the death of Vbn Trips, on the 
veiy threshold of the world 
championship (13 spectators 
were also killed in the accident 
at Monza, in 1961). Itis onlyaf- 


rious performances m Formu- 
la One’s recent past have served ■ 
to confirm the marque’s unique 
_ standing, a phenomenon more 
to do with mythology than log- 
ic. And that is the point. 
Michael Schumacher mty revive 
the car’sracing fortunes, but its 
place in the hearts and con- 
sciousness of its disciples is as- 
sured regardless . 

Patrick Head was among 
those m the audience who could 
not help wondering if Rea's ef- 
figy of the Maldmi family lo- 
cality- cooling towers spewing 
smoke - did not depict the 
landscape ofDidcot, where the 
Williams team were formerly 
based. Williams occupy the seat 
of power in modern grand prix 
racing, but Rea contends they 
will never challenge the spiritual 
pre-eminence of Ferrari. 



Lady In rod: Chris. Rea (second left) admires the shark-nosed Ferrari replica he had 
built for La Passione (inset), which premtered at the London Film Festival this week 

Main photograph: Martyn Goddard 


“ Williams is just a mechani- 
cal operation," be said, “Karan 
is an' opera. There is no com- 
; parison, is there? Ferrari is 
.Italy on LSD." 

The drag hooked some dis- 
tinguished drivers, including 
Ferrari drivers post and present. 


to the premi&re. Along with 
Mansell was Stirling Moss, Sir 
Jack Brabham, Tony Brooks, 
John Watson, Derek Bell and 
Eddie Irvine. Also under the 
spell were Benue Ecclestone 
and Eddie Jordan. And there, 
in person, was Shirley Bassey. 


Rea's father, alas, has failing 
eyesight and was not at the 
showing. Rea, like Jo, is com- 
forted in the knowledge that his 
papa does at least approve of the 
direction he is now taking. “He’s 
heard the music and he thinks 
I’m getting there at last” 
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3.0 unless stated ' 

ON WUXNAU. CONFERBCE 
Gatastead v Stawglu 
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•CIS LEAGUE PrwrtarDtvWorc 
v Haytmflge; Carctattor v Oxford CSty, Har- 
fow Borough v Wading; HttcMn v Dutadch; 
Wnptnraan v Bishop's Sutton*; Starnes 
v PurfleW; IbOvlf v Sutton UW. First DM- 
■ton: BasJngaoke v Hampton; BwWwm* 
sted v Cfwsham: Camay (stand v Layton 
Pennant; Croydon v Walton & Horsham; 

, Maidenhead v Barton Rows; Marlow v 
> Abingdon 'town; Motesey v Whytetaata; 
Thame v Uxbndg* tooting* MNcham v B8- 
lencay; Wokingham v Bognor Refits; Wtor- 
thlng v AkferabM town. Soared OfvMon: 
Ba reread v Heme) Hampstead; Bathing v 
Horsham; Bedford town vEdgawre; Brack- 
nell v Etfam: Chafer* St RstarvChathuri: 
CpUter RDw & Romford v Tifouiy: Dotting v 
VtfthamjMetnfooOtanltofcevWirKWtein- 
Weyv Leighton; Windsor & Eton vHixi&r 
ford; Wnronhoe v Leothertwad. Third 
DMston: Avdey v Ufin&ae A Hnchfoy; Can* 
Oertey v Epsom & Ewett East Thurrock v 
Hornchurch; Ftockwri Heath v Wngsbuy; 
Hadow v Ciaptcn; Norttmood v Braintree; 
Tnngv Lewes: Weatdstone v SouthaB. 
UNBONO LEAOtC PWniar Division: At- 
limn v Gusdey; Bamber Bndge v Gatos- 
barou^i; Bishop Auckland v Laek; Btyth 
Spartans v Button: ChorieyvSoennymoor; 
Ernley v Barrow; Knowstay v Witton; Ma- 
nnevUKX3SfflrWinsfc«JvAccrin^DnStav 
ley. First DMtJon: Bradtort Park Avenue 
v Ashton Unted; Cuzon Ashton v tftoric- 
ington; DnayUdenw Athefton LR; Eastwood 
town v NetherftU; Gnnna v War^tghnHar- 
ro^ie town v FTbcton; leltfi m Uncotn Uttl; 
Mojito v Faratey CettJa; FtaddrfTe Borou^i 
v Confijeton; Wtwley Bay v Vtorioop. 

DR MARTENS LEAGUE Prsmisr Division; 

Atheisone v Baktock; Burton v Sltbng- 
bourne Cambndge City v Crawley: Chekns- 
lord v D or c h ester: Hasongs v Halesowen 
town; Kings Unn v Newport APft Salisbury 
v Gloucester. Midland DtvMon: Dudley v 
Rndtktch; Evesham v Rotfwett; Grantham 

v Bedwvtlv HmcWey town v SoUail; Moor 

Green v Paget Rangns; Racing Chib Wv- 
wnck v VS Rugby; Smurbndea v Hreston; 
SurtPn CoWfieW v Rounds; lamwortfi v Bfl- 
sron. Sou dm u DWWofC Danfort v For- 
ost Green; fisher AtWeucv Witney: Hwant 
v Fareham; Margate u Budungnam town; 
tewport low v CMarfQRl: tonbndas v Ftaec 
Trowbridge v St Leonards Stamcrolt; Wa- 
teftaowHe u Caencester. Wtawn-aucei^Mare 
v Enth & Brrtwdere: Woy«Mh v Ctoedai; 
\a»V035W^. 

WmSTONLEAD KENT LEAGUE Ftr*tW- 
vWoreChattmnvHvflTttOocterWlvCan- 

terbury <2.15); W * Beckenham: 
Favwshain v Ftftatone v V*X3l- 

mch; Furness v Cray Mhnderers r2J.5); 
Greenwtfi Bonn# vThanwmead £2.15K 
Ramsgate v Lmdswood; Sneppey v 
tontrwn; SMft Gwen vTunbndBs w«s. 
UHLSPOKT UNITED COUHTOS LEAGUE 
Premier DfrWore Boim v Hemps«w Des- 
txmugn v Newport Pa®te<l; Eynesburyv 
Boston town; fbn) Sports e ObgMhftftHtH- 
bwen v iwampnan Spencer: MWees 
Bluchsrane v Stottoo: M»an^>orough v 
Stewarts & Umds OotBy; Vtowton v St 
RlHKs Leegw Cup Mwod mwt Long 
v speBoip Ponon v Stamford. 
SCREWFIX DIRECT LEAGUE Rrendw » 
«kkm Bidetom u Mestbutt Brtdport v Bam- 
Eopea: Brtelaiglon v omngtonj Bristol 
Manor Farm v Bnriftnamr; Chart y CaM: 
Choprmham v Itoulton ftowrs; Odd Down 
vLlirore: WaWi * ManflMrtakl: Twerton 
V 

NOmWRHCOWTSSEAST LEAfl^OF 
Seeeod nue£ AshteU vGertorth; Mxr 
V. Gloahoi^tUio: BBdwflrth V HadWd 

Uam; SngfvtMme^ BrtekWOnh v(k‘ 

see tow; DanttrvHalafnj a»wrf'rP|«- 
emg; H3^Re»tRBr«Br*vSe*v; 
vtonAttABhvEocMMl: Purawec tvMa E- 
bv, tezsrtgo* v tfvmasti VSctwa. 
ShencU sr Anmtwpe tMtow Thacklcy v 
Normfert^.WWSb«lghBn^vH^ 
Hs-tver. Mxktfute AmteeuKvOsscn 


iruh ujr i rare mom 

Abeiystwyth; Brtton Fdny v R 
tiatcy v Uanwem; Caemarf 
ire: Caersws v Bangor City; 


tormouth v NeMnaiket; Halstead v War- 
biwHaiwich&RMBstonv Bury tom; Low> 
estolt v nptnee'. March v Clacton; 
Stowm edtvHadlei^r, WaaonvWbod- 
bctdgB. 

MTEMJNK EXPRESS MKXJVND AL- 
UANCe BanwD v Knyporslay Wanria; 
BokhnemStMichaabvOUbuiy; Bridpinth 
vSantoel Bomugh; HmdteyAtfilebc v Btak- 
•nalt; Pekotl VHa v Perehore: Rocastw v 
Hteaaowan Hamare; Ruahafl Ofympte v 
SttpenhU; Shifriai v Bkwwfch; west Mw- 
lands Potea vSbattoid; WOenhal vCtase- 
toim. • 

federation brewery northern 

LEAGUE Hret DtvMon; BBmghem Syn- 

thonta vsedkyon tootao; Chesar-IfrSiim 
* RIM Newcastle: . Dunston v StscHon; 
Durham v CR»k towc aofetpon v Morpeth; 
MurtonvShBdon; South Shields vVVhtek- 
ham; Tow Law v Soaham Rad Star; Wba 
Auckland v Guisborou^v . 

WELSH CUP Third round: Brtdflsnd v 
■*" ‘ ““ i Peny v Rhayader, Lten- 

Caemarton vton Pan- 
Cefh Druids v 
BjbwVhle: Comans BayvFwhmadoe Con- 
wy v Mur Cabtotot Ftra v Cwmbran; Sanaa 
Quins v UaneB; Hoiywea v toft MM; 
Uansantftodd v Barry town; Newtown v 
Maesteg Parte- Itorthcawl v Connahs Quay 
Nomads; north Tywyn v Lax XI; Port Talbot 
vWefchpooL 

SWMOFF RUSH LEAGUE Pnmrier Dt 
vision: Ards v Glentoian; Cnsadere v Por- 
tadown; Gtonavon v CHtonwBe (2.0); 
Linfiaid v Coleraine. First DtvMon: Bal- 
(ymena vBaHjctoe: Carricft v Bangor; Lame 
v Omagv. Nmy v Drstfllery. 

HARP NATIONAL LEAGUE OF KELAND 
Premier DhMoni Deny City v Bray Wan- 
derers (730): Home Farm Everton.v St 
Ratnck's AtWeac f7 JO; SS&> Rwara vRnn 
Harps (730). 

PRESS & JOURNAL MGHJWD LEAGUE: 
Brora Rar^rsvCkKhnaoxMn; BucWaThte- 
devlossiemouih; Forres Mec h an i cs vCme 
Rangprs: Naim County v Fraserburgh; Pb- 
twhsadvDeveronvaletWlck Academy vRxt 
WHUsm. 

SCOTTISH QUAIJFYtNS CUP Fired 
(North): Hu% v Hen Qty (at tyroch Park, 
Hem. 





north west counties l£A«ue 

DhftlqidWiertflnCpiliartaevGlBKOpfionft 
End; 8tocRp«tltoto«YttoW^ eoofli V 

■S» HetortK CMh««e w MkH Rped! Krt* 
gw * Da «•* MossMnr v 
Naraaicfi vChaodermn: Frekcte 
.' - GM: SMtord YHctkirr OB Otf/k tUNttfd'' 
■ Buncou^L* ■ 

JRWiWlMiWSEXtlAaURtywt^w'' 

WVRKi'flMMv WWttTXJfCh. 

jeWWHCMmWLBWSMtorDf- 

hp I b b! Dm v Sudbuty Wwtt e w i Fttus - 


Rugby Union 

TOUR MATCH: Oxtord Unhiemiy v South 
Mice A; Ulcer v Austraka (23& (at. Rawn- 
hBO. 

HEWHIEN CUP Q ua i t eMina l as Cardiff v 
Batfi I230t; DsortoiAxae; Leicester vHar- 
lequdns. 

EUROPEAN CONFERENCE Quartatf- 
n^K <ton v BAtfes (6J?0); Bourgoin v Cler- 
mont-Fenand (2.01: Costres v touton 
(BJO): Northampton v Nartwnne. 
COURAGE CLUBS CHAMPlONSHP Ne- 
Uonal League One: London Irish v Utaps 
(2.15); OmS v Gloucester National 
taegim Two: Bedford v Coum&y; Block- 
heath v Wakefield: London Scottish tf' 
p wrim t a- rtnttmimnr 
ham v Moseley I2JS); wwadoo. 
NetionM Laa&e Threes CWtun v Hano- 
rate: Fttde v Exeter (2J0); Havant v 
wartedate 030): Uwroool & HMaw v 
Rossiyn Park (2301: Moriey v Leeds Ot- 
ley v Reading (2.15): London 

Wteteh(230): WaBaflvLyti ney C3 CT. Ne- 
tiotudLcffoieFbur North: Aspamav Stoke- 
on-Trent&SO): Hereford vMendt^w 
(230); LchfWd v Stotxhr^^{2,^; 
Pmncn Graeshoppers v BnrwttfBm & Sol- 
hud (2.15k Sandal v Kendal (2.15), 
Sheffield v Nuneaton (2 30); Win rnngon 
ftuk vWoreoster (230). 

,230): toMrd v Plymouth (230). west- 

on-supehMam v Beny hdl 
WBJSNI*U nOflALlEAOUET!f*tOivWBnr 

Caerphdhr v Bndgand &30): Newport <* 
Nwtn C230): 

(2.30): Swansea v Newbndgs U.,^- 
Second DMNeiR Aberawn v AbenJIwy 
ra»); Aberwrwn v Uawtamy P.ff. 

Wackwood v BonymMrt (2-30): Maesteg 

w eSS* ^eMTsowh Wte 

ywc iCardRlnasitutn) (230): Ystradflin* 
U£ v CroarNay* (230). 

TPWPffS SCOTTISH | C HAMP«NSW > 

ssaSS 

“taeiascaffisS 


Hockey 

NASIRO AZZURRO SOUTH Premier An- 
choripisy Wbtonc Beckenham vTmbnd® 
WeasrForehamv Wimbledon; Gore Court 
v Hjtfi Wycombe; Hampstead & West- 
mtosarvAshtoid; Maldenheod void Whlt- 
dftfajw; Ok) ffin&tonians v Chichester; 
RWmiond v Remgartka; Spencer v Wbk- 
irtBiam; Wlnohaatarv Bournemouth. 
ADMANS EAST Praratac Cbeknstord v 
Sudbury; Coichasaerv Dereham; Ipswtch 
v Cambridae Ctty, Peterttorough town v 
Bishops Stortford; Redbridgs & flfbrt v 

Cambridge Unfv. 

DIZ MDLAND Premier: Bkssomfield v 
Btorwich; CowntyA North WarwfckvKhBF 
sa; Hampton- In- Arden v Loughborough 
Students; Hertwme v North Notts: Oitun 
& West Warwick v Nottingham. 

NORTH First Division: Ben Rhyddtng v 
Chester Fbrmby v Tlmpedey; ' ~ 
v RornffThia; Neston v Norton; f 
v Sheffield Barters; Swelfwefl v j 
SWtttfE WEST OF ENGLAND & SOUTH 
MALES Premier: Bath Buccs. v 
Whitchurch: Bristol Unkrv Robinsons; Llan 
A Llan v Swansea ; Plymouth v tounron 
Wde; Weston-super-Mare v Ctevedon. 

Basketball 

BUDWSSOt LEAGUE: Manchester Grants 
v Newcastle Eagtas (730) 

IffiirS NATIONAL CUP QuartarfkuO: 
Thames Valley Tigers v Ptayboy TV Leop- 
ards » 0 ). 

WOMENS NATIONAL CUP QtaKtarOnata: 
IpsMch v BtfmlngfMm (730); Northampton 
v Rhondda (8.0); Thames Valley v Crystal 
Palace (5.45). 

NOrS NATIONAL TROPHY Quartertoate 
Oxford v Wtare (aO): Plymouth v Guildford 
(730); Westminster v Cardiff (6.0). 

Ice hockey 

SUPBRLEAGUE: Basingstoke Bison v Ayr 
Scottish Eagtes (630); BrackneB Bees v 
Cardiff Devils (6>10): No ttl n ^ wm Pamhers 
v Manchester Storm (73J. 

Other sports 

KE SKATING: British. Championships 
(Guildford). 

SNOOKER: UK Championship (Preston). 
S W BMNOe British Grand Prix (Leicester). 
TENMS: Guarlian Direct Naoonals (felfonO. 

TOMORROW 

FootbaH 

HARP NATIONAL LEAGUE OF RELAND 
Premier DMston: Shamrock Rovers v Cork 
Qty (3.15). 

Rugby- Union 

UNDER&L WTHlNAnONAL 
irelaod v N ZeeUnd News 030) 

(at ThomonO Pk. Limerick) 

TOUR MATCH: Lynagh's XV v Queensland 
{at Saracens, 3.0). 

H9«Bf CUP QurtorfinaiK Bto v Bas- 
ketbafl Lfoneflf CL45). 

Hockey 

NATIONAL LEAGUE Premier Kristen: 
Bartord T®w v Hourvtew (1.01; GuOdford 
v South®® (12.0); Old Lou^ttonlans v 
Cannock 1 130); RaacfingvEaaGrinstaad 
(ZO): SutWDon v CBmefbuy C230J: ifed- 
dmgisn v Hwant (12.0). Flint DMston: 
Beeston v St Albans {2.0): Btoeharts v 
Stouport C2 jQ 9; Boumrib v Trojans ( 230): 
Bromtay v Warrington (1.0): BrooWands 
v Herteeion Magpres (2.0); City of 
Portsmouth v Gloucester Cty (130); 
Crusty* v firebrands (1230); Doncaster 
v Edgnston (2.0); HuB v Oxford Hawks 
(2.0); isca v Sheffield (1230); Lewes v 
Oxford Unkt (2.0). 

Basketball 

BUCWBSER LEAGUE: Hemel & Watford 
Peugeot Buriats B m w i gham 


BREITLING 


1884 



v 

I 


(: 

MEN'S NATIONAL GUP Qwterflnii: 
Nottingham v Sheffield (2.0). 

Ice hockey 

SUPERLEAGUE; Cardiff Deris v Notting- 
ham Panthers (eLOfc-Msnttesnr Storm v 


HKQ.O); OuntteHSFP J^'s»tMh"i^M'(6!fflrN»^s8e 

p*" 10 " 


mthes t2.Cn. 


bras v Basingstoke Bison (630). . 

Other sports 

BADMWTDttEh09ndvCfwa (NngSLjm). 
SNOOKER: UKChampkmshlp (Praemnl . 

SWMMMK British Grant Pn* (LaicastBf). 

TENNIS: Guanflan l>n» National Cham- 

pion&hips ffatfordl. 


CHRONOMAT 

At a time when instruments unerringly cope with Mach 1 flight data, continued 
improvements to the mechanical chronograph simply underscore that there's more 
to time than technology. A movement's intricate beauty or a hand-polished case's 
lustrous gleam do put technological progress in a broader perspective. 

Like the Concord, the world's first but surely, not last supersonic transport, 
CHRONOMATS draw time and space ever closer with aesthetic excellence as well 
as outstanding technical performance. 


G O L D S M I T H S WA LK E R & H A LL 

THE MARK OFA FINE JEWELLER 

Bndtgag Watehea Are fty*ariite at aek&ed brtm&cg of the Gold s i iri tf M Groan, one of the coo m ry'a lexfina onaBtv »«afl fewllgr» wMi erm ion mi^u. 

ABERDEEN • BRIGHTON - CAMBRIDGE * CANTERBURY • CHELMSFORD • DERBY • GLASGOW • LEAMINGTON SPA - LEEDS 
LEICESTER • LONDON * MAIDENHEAD * NEWCASTLE • OXFORD • READING • THURROCK • WIMBLEDON 
For details of your nearest stockist call FREE on 0800 220733 

Instruments for professionals 
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All set for 
battle of 
the titans 


Cardiff and Bath renew hostilities in the 
European Cup today. Chris Hewett reports 


I t might have been organised 
by Don King. Two battle- 
scarred warriors, sealed at 
the same long table but sepa- 
rated by a respectable distance, 
were weighing up the prospects 
for their latest confrontation 
in time-honoured style, their 
words laced with fighting 
hyperbole. 

“We respect them, but we 
certainly don't hold them in 
awe," Terry Holmes said. 

“We've been saying we’re 
the best in Europe Kir years, so 
it’s time to put up or shut up," 
John Hall said. 

Given that neither man is 
actually participating in this 
afternoon's eagerly awaited 
Heineken European Cup 
quarter-final between Cardiff 
and Bath at the Arms Park - 
Holmes now coaches the all- 
international Welsh outfit while 
Hall is director of rugby with the 
English champions - heaven 
only knows what the players will 
say about the game once they 
slam the doors of their respec- 
tive dressing-rooms and get 
down to brass tacks. The bally- 
hoo has been building all week 
and just for once, every last 
ounce of it has carried its own 
justification. 

The two dubs have been tak- 
ing, pot-shots at each other since 
1924, but the real rivalry 


began a little over a decade ago 
when Welshmen poured over the 
Severn Bridge in their thousands 
for a Wednesday night fixture at 
the Recreation Ground. In an 
age of club friendlies - there 
were no domestic leagues in 
1985, let alone any authoritative 
Continental competition - the 
game somehow took the mantle 
of a mini -international and 
matched expectations so com- 
pletely that it is still recalled 
whenever rugby is discussed in 
either dty. 

With around 12,000 sardined 
into the arena- the official head 
count of 9,000 was aimed more 
at the taxman than anyone 
else - Bath won a gladiatorial 
encounter lb- 13, scoring three 
tries to one. The best of them 
fell to Hall, careering over the 
line with sundry Welshmen 
han g in g from his jersey, while 
Holmes, who had been re- 
sponsible for Cardiff’s lone 
strike, might have snatched vic- 
tory at the death but for a 
crooked feed to a five-metre 
scrum. 

“Don’t remind me," said the 
legendary scrum-half, whose 
rich experience with Whies and 
the Lions has never been able 
to blur the sharp images he 
retained from that defeat on 
the banks of the Avon. "I 
can remember pretty much 



everything about the game, 
which was a truly tremendous 
contest. 

“Bath were just on the rise at 
that point after years of playing 
second fiddle to their neigh- 
bours, Bristol and Gloucester, 
and I suppose there was a best- 
of-Britain feel to the occasion. 
Certainly, there was a fantastic 
edge to the atmosphere. 

“I think we can expect a 
similar atmosphere for this 
game, for I'm sure it will live up 
to its billing. 

“This is a huge challenge for 
us. Bath have been so successful 


over the last few years that you 
have to put them right up there 
with the likes of Toulouse in 
terms of quality and achievement. 
But to succeed at this level you 
have to meet and beat the best. 

“Both sides have outstanding 
players at their disposal, so it will 
all boil down to which players 
deliver when it's most needed." 

Rather like Holmes, who 
ended his single Lions Test ap- 
pearance against New Zealand 
in Christchurch in 1983 with his 
right knee in pieces. Hall suf- 
fered so badly from similar in- 
juries that his international 


career left him short-changed in 
terms of fulfilment of potential. 
As a result, his commitment to 
Bath's assault on club rugby’s 
holy trinity of titles - the 
Courage League, the PIDticgton 
Cup and, most importantly, the 
Heineken Cup - is intensely 
personal. 

“I failed to manage a single 
victory in Cardiff as a player,” 
he said during a visit to the 
Arras Fade this week. “It wasn’t 
for the want of trying; I finished 
on the losing side four, perhaps 
five times here. 

“It was always a huge game 


in the days before the national 
leagues were set up and for 
some reason or other, we never 
seemed able to squeeze out a re- 
sult, no matter how strong a side 
we sent over the bridge.” 

In fact, Bath have won only 
ooce in Cardiff in 72 years. Hav- 
ing avoided defeat for the first 
time by drawing 10-10 in 1990, 
they went one better the fol- 
lowing year by inching home 
10-9 in a game notable foe the 
faa that Gareth Chilcott, the 
redoubtable West Country 
prop, foiled to notice the send- 
ing-off of Ben Clarke and spent 


Harlequins try to adopt mantle of underdogs 


DAVID LLEWELLYN 


If the two captains and Dick Best 
are to be believed the European 
Cup quarter-final he tween 
Leicester and Harlequins at 
Welford Road today is a battle 
of the underdogs. Best, the 
Quins director of rugby, insists; 
“We are the outsiders." He is 
echoed by the Quins captain, Ja- 
son Leonard, who says; "AVe are 
going there as the underdogs." 

The Tigers captain. Dean 


Richards, reckons the two 
Harlequins are barking up the 
wrong tree. He is aware that 
Quins have a superior record at 
Leicester, having won four of 
their last seven Courage League 
and Pilltington Cup matches 
there, but he said; “I think 
Jason's comment that they are 
the underdogs, especially when 
you look at their present form, 
is a bit inaccurate." 

Richards claims that every- 
thing is different now given 
the additions that have been 


made to the Harlequin squad 
from various sources over the 
summer. “We have played 
against people in Harlequins 
shirts before, but not the same 
people we wilj be playing to- 
morrow. And the style they are 
playing is different 
“There is an unknown ele- 
ment to them this year compared 
with the Quins sides we have 
played over the last couple of 
seasons. The two Llewellyn 
brothers in the second-row, Lai- 
rent Benezech and Keith Wood 


in the front row and Laurent 
Cabannes and Bill Davison in the 
back three make it six out of 
eight changes in the pack alone." 

Neil Back has his second 
match in the Tigers' back-row 
following his six-month suspen- 
sion with Rob Liley being re- 
tained ahead of his brother, 
John, as goal-kicker. Robbie 
Raul's injury means Will Carling 
returns to centre and he has lost 
the goal-kicking role to out- 
side-half Paul ChaUinor. Ac- 
cording to Best the pair are 


having a private shoot-out to see 
who is on form but Challinor 
starts as kicker anyway. 

One goal-kicker who is going 
to miss out is Bath’s full-back 
Jon Callard. He has been 
dropped in favour of Jason 
Robinson for the tie at Cardiff, 
with Mike Catt taking over the 
kicking duties. Henry Paul, 
Bath’s other Wigan rugby 
league back, is on the bench. 

A crisis at hooker- Graham 
Dawe (elbow) and Gareth 
Adams (shoulder) are out, while 


Neil McCarthy, a recent draftee 
to England’s ever-growing train- 
ing squad is overlooked - means 
Gary French turns out for only 
his ninth first-temn match in two 
and a half seasons with the dub. 

In the other tie befog played 
today, Dax meet the holders 
Toulouse in a repeat of last sea- 
son's French championship 
semi-final, which the latter woo. 
It does not look too promising 
for Llanelli in the other quarter- 
final at Brive tomorrow. The 
Scarlets lost two pool matches 


ferry Holmes, Cardiff's coach (right), says his team are not in awe of Bath, whose cSrector of rugbft John Hafl (top left), claims that the EntiHah 
champions are the best in Europe'. As a ptayeq Hall never managed to win a match in CarcEff Photographs: Aflsport 


the rest of the afternoon 
berating his absent team-mate 
for his lack of effort in the 
scrums. 

“Ever since the draw paired 
the two dubs together, people 
have been saying that it's all 
about England versus Wiles,” 
said Hall, delving deep into die 
Bill Shankly book of spotting 
exaggeration. “As far as lm con- 
cerned, it’s for more important 
than thaLThis is about rath and 
Cardiff." 

Just like the late, great man 
of Liverpool, he meant every 
word. 


in qualifying while their oppo- 
nents were unbeaten. 

There is more hope for 
Northampton. Britain s sole 
representatives in the secondary 
competition, the European 
Conference. They entertain 
Narbonne, one of seven French 
sides to reach the las: eight 71m 
Rodber has recovered from a 
gash in a legwhich needed seven 
stitches last week, and Saints 
have Scotland's Gregor Towns- 
end and Ireland’s Jonathan Bell 
and Allen Clarke back. 


England’s 
new boys 
have to 
play on 

The Bristol lock Simon Shaw 
will be akmc in taking the tra- 
ditional day off today as he pre- 
pares lo make his England 
debut against Italy at Twicken- 
ham next Saturday. That luxury 
is not afforded to his follow new 
caps, Tim Stimpson, Adchayo 
Auebayo and Andy GomcrealL 
Bristol’s failure to reach the 
European Conference quarter- 
finals sees Shaw resting h» 6ft 
9in frame during another busy 
round of European and do- 
mestic fixtures, 

Adebayo is on the wing for 
Bath at Cardiff in the European 
Cup, while the Newcastle full- 
back Stimpson and the Wisps 

scrum-half Gomereafi lead their 
dubs' bid for two more precious 
league points. 

W«wps will go second on points 
difference behind the First Di- 
vision leaders Harlequins if. as 
expected, they defeat struggling 
London Irish at Sunbuxy. 

GomersaU is partnered hy the 
England replacement Alex 
King, Va’aiga TUigamala re- 
turns from Western Samoan 
duties in Ireland, while the ex- 
Bath pair Damian Cronin and 
Andy Reed form an all-Scottish 
second-row partnership. 

Today’s other rearranged 
First Division game takes 
Gloucester toOrrelL with their 
coaching director, Richard HiR 
predicting a victory, which would 
put them alongside Bristol in 
eighth place. “Oriell wiH play 
with real local pride and de- 
termination. but I am very con- 
fident after our win at West 
Hartlepool last Saturday," Hill 
said. 

Stimpson declined an offer to 
sit out Newcastle's Second Di- 
viskm match at London Scottish. 
Newcastle's scrum-half Gan 1 
Armstrong is ruled out by rib 
trouble,an injury which threatens 
to ruin his chances of joining the 
Newcastle player/caach Rob 
Andrew in the Barbarians line- 
up against Australia at Twick- 
enham on 7 December. 

Richmond should not en- 
counter too many problems 
when they visit Nottingham, but 
second-placed Coventry can ex- 
pect a much tougher time at 
Bedford, who have been beaten 
only once in seven league out- 
ings smcemid-SeptemDer. 

Tim Grady, of Edinburgh 
Vfenderers, has been banned for 
!8 months following an incident 
in which an opponent suffered 
facial injuries. 

The Scottish. Rugby Union 
have suspended Grady until 16 
May, 1998, after he was died 
following an incident in his 
side’s Tcnnents National 
League match against Porto- 
bello FP last month; 

Scott Hastings, 'Scotland's 
most-capped player, has signed 
a full-time contract with the 
SRU. bringing the number of 
professionals to 40. The 31-year- 
old centre, who was dropped for 
Scotland’s match against Aus- 
tralia last Saturday, did not 
sign up straight away when of- 
fered a contract. 

There has also been no 
commitment from the winger 
Ken logon, who is rumoured to 
have been approached by a 
leading English club. Peter 
Wright and Stewart Campbell 
are also bolding back from 
signing contracts. 


League celebrates 
Australian ruling 


Rugby League 


The Rupert Murdoch-hacked 
Super League overcame the 
last remaining legal threat to its 
proposed kick-off in Australia 
next year when the country's 
high court in Sydney denied the 
Australian Rugby League leave 
to appeal against an earlier 
ruling which freed the Super 
League to start in 1997. 

The court ruling ends a 14- 
month legal wrangle and means 
the 10-tcam Super League will 
run in direct competition to the 
12 teams in the existing ARL 
Premiership next season. 

It also gives the Super League 
International Board the green 
light to launch a series of global 
contests at dub and international 
level, iaduding u 22-tcam World 
Cub Championship. 

The news delighted the Britsh 
Rugby League with their broad- 
cast manager, Dave Callaghan, 
saying: “This gives us a marvel- 
lous opportunity to take the con- 
cept of Super League forward 

“We now plan a series of ex- 
citing announcements, starting 
next week when more details 
will be unveiled about the 
World Club Championship." 

The League's chief execu- 
tive, Maurice Lindsay, expressed 
relief at the end of the protracted 
court case. "It has been an enor- 
mous strain on everyone," he 
said “We now have die oppor- 
tunity to promote rugby league 
as it has never been seen before. 


without the nagging doubt that 
a court might alter things." 

A fixture list incorporating 
matches between the 12 Euro- 
pean Super League teams and 
the 10 Australian sides will be 
announced next Wednesday. 

The ARL chairman, Ken 
Art h arson, said the eventual 
winner in Australia would now 
be decided by the quality of the 
rival competitions. “The good 
news is that the arguments are 
now confined to the football 
field," Arthurson said. 

■ Wigan's quartet of players 
currently playing rugby muon, 
Henry Paul (rath), Va’aiga 
Tuigamala (Wasps), Gary Con- 
nolly (Harlequins) and Jason 
Robinson (Bath), wifi be back 
for the club's challenge matches 
with St Helens on Boxing Day 
and New Year’s Day. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 

14 


The points that Motherwell 
have let slip in their last five 
games in the Sootdsh Premier 
Division. Todays they travel to 
Rugby Park to face Kil- 
marnock who are level on 
points with Motherwell in 
nexMo- bottom place. 


HUNTINGDON: 

HYPERION 

UOO Mr Percy U30 Babnarfta 2XIO Lively Knight 
(nb) 230 Etxtrg 3 jQ 0 Shfcifog Light 3L35 Menetevc 


onnj TOSELAND NOVICE CHASE (CLASS D) 
£5^00 added 2m 4f 110yds 


GOING: Good. 

■ Retfu-hflivt terd rourse. Rnn-in LDOydi. 

■ Coons-? tat u Junction or A1 and AGO! . Huntingdon rutlwaj Ma- 
ttel {service from London. King's Crass) I m. ADMISSION: Mcsn- 
brt* S 1 2; TbtURulh SH. Connie S4. CAR PARK; Free. 



M3E 


BUNKERED FUS T TIM S! Dari ng Rjrdt- (atoned, I .TO). 
WJNNKES IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: Lacy Taftr P-'W> won 
on the Flat ai Follresrw ml Monday. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Rood Music (.1.00), Klagflaker 
Brave (I -TO J & 1%nwi q pi; 16) have been sent lG6m8<atyM ttogfrr 
flwre BtaJMdJjjajjft 


1 40-0123 SA$SHER<IISA){98)P]PKdeW96U5 

2 3WM MRB¥BE05Q)J5htti9lD12 

3 03000 IMin MVER (U5A) (28) P Mm 6 10 12 „ 

4 OPBW LETS SO NOW (J7) MreLJemJ 610 12 

5 /loon- uvEurnKHrc3BqjG«Mrioi2 

6 aw- HAST® More (338) DIWi*nWlD12 RM mm 

7 053111 lOSTER DRUM (154) M tenon 7 ID 12 WMantm 

8 233424 RECORD LOVER (9) M Chmn&i 610 12 _WWortftfaglon 

9 SraOMasmFFKB*»61Dl2 — SMcMI 

10 004171- WHiJWESTWKD (24^ifcsH«n^it610J2JIJoteM 

BETTW8: 8-2 Uw(r KagH, 3-1 Md West MM, 7-2 Mbter Dram, BJ. 
Ifastor Have. 10-1 Sate**, strong Stufl, 14-1 other* 


2l30 


Ithnl KWffiOOON NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 
LT__J £3j000 added 2m UOytis 

1 0335-1 MRPERCr (57) (CQ J Gdtod 5 11 5 PMfc 


PfP BABAAURHUM (82) I Wans 4 10 12. 

CWJ QWtntO EOT (7) J Pearce 6 10 13 

0 MWGRTOE(7)JSWi51012 

or UHHMGFORMMMIOW CUH) Bt± .fcnes 8 10 12VSmBi 
OtiO- UffllH TOM OMJMung 1012 teylyw* 


BUSINESS CLUB HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS D) £3,750 added 3m 2f 

PQ141B- UURI (200) (CD) C Motto* Bill! IRKom# 

34UO-0 wnwEnc(2umMsjpanwi6iir wimm 

13W-31 ELBURG RQ T Getfgs 6 10 10 .-RJotand 

50033/ RUBINS BOT (560) N Wafer 10 100. 


3525P-2 SMOJEBOLE (9) (O Ms P Sy 11 10 0_ 

500100 PROVENCE (8) A Canti 9 10 0 

-6 Hectored - 


-AStaBt 
— Jiltetoy 
-DKMAffl 


-ASSMhV 


1- KNTK0RE TOWERS (IM) MR JFtjran* 10 12.. 


Ukmn nghe lOst True texfeap m&c st&sofe 9st nemos 
BsrSB. 

same: M EEnafi, 34 ton, 44 Arfttwrtfc, 5-1 Sttfenh. 7-1 to 
bins Boy, 50-1 Prevcaee 


NUXARK J Ntran 4 10 12. 


5 NUWWS601D (9) Rfthej 5 1012. 


JVfiy 


Jtlladoy 


10 03234 HASHMT (USA) (9) M Ooptnan 8 10 1? WWt*w* 

U 4 OTttVKJ FARKESEU051 AHJe41D 12 LMtnRp) 

12 00020-2 POCEUBB 0O)*lDHwvtil0£2 0N«n|3| 

13 0 ROOD MUSIC (30) M Mrafjlff 5 10 12 LWyer 

U 0- RDSEB1BUND (29B)UnJPim*i51012 Rlohaaa 

15 4000 SCHWWnaWCGEH (U)Taw**61012JRI 

Ifi 000 QUAK&tWM3Z{33))Tuck5lD7 SI 

17 p Roseunw secure pqR was s io r~ . .. . 

— cb Weaver (7) 


3-00 


-lTdadand- 

renws: 3-4 iir Pney, 4-1 Peaca Lwa, 6-1 Meatanre Tows, 8-1 ot 
luvto Fjtomc, 10-1 Kastaat. 12-1 Qnakar WSta. IB-1 ottnn 


ll^Ol SOUTHOE NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 
l___i £3J00Q added 3YO 2m UOyds 


MACER GIFFORD HANDICAP CHASE 

(CLASS O £6^00 added 2m 4f 110yds 

1 U6-23U COHnVE$IKUmarQ{7){Cq}GBtHl«61110 

BUM 

2 306102- DBftBIBOT 035) (ODOM SUB LAipsI 0) 

3 2ZUF4- PUBM (CMQ 013] 01) N TnMsr 7 113— NMcPJvesB 

4 4123P-3 Rustic ARtlSHDimSkiiM 9 10B WDm 

5 4/1T0C3- ACroPWWUAABir 0O4J(D?KBaieyeiO7 

5 McHeB B 

6 3132U5- SHMMHJBKT0M) 0)0 Nchotan 7 102— RJoteaw 

7 BF3U3- WPKESOBir 0tS|(OJCftw(a7 100 P falefru . 

— 7 _ 

BETIW6: 100-30 DeuwrBay, 7-2 Mr Pmittnt, 4-1 CtatB DHEatiwal, E- 
1 SbUag UdA, 6-1 RasOc Air, 10-1 Act Of ParflanMt, 11-1 Partts 


1 

ilanco m) 1 wbn>L in in . 


2 

5 BJR0B0XB(2Y[Z2) Afan^lOlO 

Wltesta 

3 

FUfl - AND SIHL Bob JOHCS 10 10 

VSbM 

4 

5 

2 R3WISRffl#[HD(63jHW*Et 1010 

JAMeCartv 

6 

F NASH DOMKBf 02) J Nrem U) 10 


7 

8 

« HOlWLTHBlirajCWiJHatielOlO — _ 
0 SKOERRS fMJJHffiaaUlOlO 

nlRKawaaSh 
FlMyp) 

9 



10 

11 

50 AMHTBtqUARIBt p) M Chinan 10 5_WWortl*«»i 
BOjUNnOhuOtwllOS Riltaire 

U 

CUSSC tUEir R SOEer 10 G 

.£ ttetand (3 

13 

5 HIM tMTlPiwirains 


14 

30 IBaRNSN 04MC9PS9105 


15 

«J*iTEVH»W X IQ 5, . 


IB 

WECBUS (SUM) P QMm ID 5 . 

ISuapto 


335 


1 205204- 


WttUNGHAM HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
D) £3,750 added 2m 130yds 
TEttMfiOlOIUSA)03qnPnfty6Ul2 


.-If Jo 


SCTIW&4-1 

wfinm.9-1 


. _ t*34Ktaglifc- 

I Tim, l&l Pentmwka, Solder llak, 13-1 dfcacs 


2 315413 umMCRHUKKnuCUBJIUeSlld Wltanau 

3 32413-1 ME!Cim0QroOStaMOd6U7 lAMeCsrtty 

4 512308 Wt3Q(aqjjertn8U3, PYNMeap) 

5 152105- HBMEm HOWARD OSBHDJMmDHareGll 1 

GttyteO 

6 2 F 5 POO- WflOflaMOBStCtOiRGReBlOlO Jdtam 

7 551510 PE6ABUSBWtMHPHBaDCar(fci5S0B_-iUeWB 

8 10300-2 TWBfflQQjRiqMMaagiarSlOl ...LWyy 

9 U122F2- UlCTIUHYpAqj ftaiceS lOO VSnA 

*•»>«« nets* 10a frue ftarafcap wdffc iuey TuAyOn tap, 

BETHNC 7-4 toeuetau, 4-1 Lonl MeSterroagh, 9-2 HdnMtuHaKanL 6- 

X t^goo Cam. im lanmq, 8-1 TBa. m ottnra 


HYPERION 

7j 00 Amaryllis 7.30 Hfll Farm Dancer 8 jOO Gar- 
nock Valley 8.30 So Amazing 9.00 Flglia 
9^0 Sharp Command 


GOING; Standard. 

STALLS: 7T<* Im 67 IfiOyd - outside; remainder — inside. 
UKAW ADVANTAGE: high from W» lm 41 
■ Ffbresand. left-hand, oval coucse. 

■Cem» to H of tama on M4B. Wolverhampton station Sm.At>- 
lOSSIQN: CW> £1 5; Taoenafls £S (OAP memboa of Dtamrod 
dub S4J-, Vjnrtng RestaantaL 426^0 uxdudtog entrance aodiwaL 
CAS PARK; Flnee. 

BUNKERED JTBST TOBBs None- 
WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN UAXBc None. 
LONG-DISTANCE HCNNKR8: Weatos Vtebma (7J0X Natomat 
fBOOl and C aat aa tfutiwt (8.00) base bcaiagg 384 ntfleaby RMcfid- 
far front Lesmihagow, Slnuhctyde; Wkat flm Waats (0.30) sent 181 
miles la- J J 0*N«a from Bkdtoo Wbod Bni, Cambria. 


jnri l ESSENCE OF CLOCKS (UCHFGLD) HAM 
ICAP (CLASS D) £4g000 added Jm IDOyc 


oma su*BiHKH04)iai)PHtManK4ioo dh«M7 

023004 imVMBa»mnRnti«M4 9U-D8rinw<SI 

086BOO. MPI£Bflr(7)CCO)AB3K» 7 g jj QFartuter(S 

041 MA9N0UM 09) J Gosden 3 9 11 AHcfitaa 

a«5U ABSOUJlEiiABIC0)(mWKaep6 69U-_ri 4 ndit3S 

3*630 NORTH REEF® «J Peace 59 7 M«H0 hm: 

224300 ASHG0HE 0JR) (C) J L Eyre 6 9 7 TMhn 

«S10 0 DARWBADf48MD)TJN*«flm4 96 IDMk(3): 

J<™TWiqPlMRlw59B 

10 363220 B&fflCO 07) (CO BF] l*s N Uacaiey 7 9 6-C (3 ) ! 

“5215 ®««WU«)mJLEy«495 SBucUay^l 

H y 00 ? EX PUBW POWER (24) (C) 6 Breuiiy 5 9 4J1 RllcCaba 
13 050300 JOW»CTHEJOIB>0ag3Jm7>594..j>— iIMKeow o l 

BBIBteM Abaatea M^gc. 3-1 Miwtu n^d. 7-1 8gwrl%>. So Aw 
fatf, 8-1 Eaptafcn Power, lO-LMaote Boy, U-lcHhan 


POPLAR MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) 

LAflOO added 2VO 7f 

RRST MAN B LKM^n 9 0 TVWI— I T 


0 IfTREACOHN (23) 5Mbm9 90 

43 AMARYUIS 09) J Gostfen 8 fl—_ 
603 COf*SCHOJtttM)JSpaatag89„. 

00 DOUEBMMBHbBB 

(U FiaWEmR0B] DHsytki ignesBS . 
o PXiMA0S)RHDBnshead89-~_ 

RSSM*CftW«st89 

s STARBnnrpawimisBa 

-Bdadared- 


DRMcCMwl 

AMcOdmB 

FI ««*CT2 

— IDSoMOD? 
LGhmdlB 

-OnaMaKHMl 

SSanWaS 


Q.OOI PlYVWE CATERING SELLING SIAM 
(CLASS G) £3fi00 added 3Y0 Sf 


WG M ft**™ 11 .J)8— oevff 
, tjnn *»en a 11 — 

193050 5PAW0JNQEDBE (9) c Dwy^rS 11 DRIA£aba 

343335 GNCHMTEA j BenyB G. fiteta 

05602 FWliAWC Booths g’ 


243306 tESHUmEnUTaatosBe... 

60 MBSDUlweMiAWuaeB. 

564000 MUNWMLSBK5)BWMg86. 


..JUWeiff 

^SaadMt 

XSarato 


BETIMR: M Amojfc. M SarDdry; 7-1 DtMtk EVA M Ct*m CMca, 
IMUHIe Acorn, Mbw, 204 etftm 

ROWftN LIMITED SOKES (CLASS F) 
£3,000 added Im 4f 

033350 RB) WNIOM (38J (Q (D)SMelor494 MWMueiS 

134062 SHfVRSWfES (11) Mn U RnMey 4 9 4JMn MeKmiaa 4 

5 D 0 M 1 n^DMC»R(cqWBtttifneS 91 Jt»Hami 

22&000 ISSIERN VBdUBE R R tlcKdkr38 12 —.TWtMwS 

146000 CU8SKB(IUff(RimRHHdl3BU DBMMe|»2 

Bcnwe: 54 ShdfahafBi, a-1 HR Fan Dancer, W, CMMc BNkL 6- 
lMteata^U-lMHIimVWBn 


^ M. La awii 

10-1 SpaMtoC Ed», 14-1 FB For Hw Job, 18-1 aOwn 

1 5«? ,WM ^ w »«MM3ioa. 

2 G535S0 COOERSI0Q WMR39 7. hmmIl 

t JJKHHQORZZWCFastiscidgi 4, C» 

; s g gvo wwn»0^(afl RHjktsneMSgo o 

r «»G SM»00ia«N0®VEaJes38» — 

B 304100 MWM trams BJi&rea ng 

. 9 00025(1 ante nr m ohm b r . 


S J DOQONS & SONS HANDICAP (CLASS 
D) £4,000 added Of 

«0TO BGBPSMNCffl^TOEAfennawo S0RMM2 

000002 TRBI(1D(D) MMnsKn49l2 


js.oo 


SB 

ssKSaftaSssssas 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 ~Z“ m wna— wntmarejn r r MaB 

H ^52 SSLB'M *8*7386 DWtftfl 

13 360042 RSWIttlwoWMlteSMonaBO^DRteWb.* 
-UdtdHty- 
nifcr. U2Wt0wir, 741WM 
A HaR, 8-1 Sadadmaa, 104 Brock IMhqr, IS-l qtMA 


iSS WTDftBin7910_OBM«W(iaM U 

S 2 MmBO( 8 B)mSRB 0 K»ig<B 8 . £lte#e( 3 )lB 

OM60B RMSSAHTtMJTORMcKBMraSa™, TMteH? 

604020 TART AM) A HALF (68) B MMhOt 4 9 2 JiMtettlS 

«WBN«PBWI*»6l4*s^59UiS^i»B 

FRMASU{U)nMRan500 A CM 4 

OMMO WWCXWUET(U]mja«iy690 .8 Crete E 8 

44W0 DOa«M)(91BNBnB387 T Sante 9 


on muisday. His owner, Tom Morris, refund 
be destroyed ai foe nuxzounc, fousiing 
ona opinion, but the shoulder was so badly bn 
toe oafy b muoc option was to put foe horaiduw 
smd: “1 foa can't believe it, we’re all ahsoluiel 
Hedid so much tor foe owners and when the i 
tight he always ran goad races. There was nc 

owner would let him be put down until he waa i 

S?,j£? c ‘ ukl 001 ** Mved " The Blue Boy 1 
m prize-money for connections, wiifofo, 
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sport 



her weight in Gold Cup 


H- 


.V 


«' will* 
• Mi Jv 
>11 il 
u!i 

1 .II; 
k\ l*| 


":]| 1*1. 


Racing 

^heg wood' 

Se' of punters, 

gc Mack^ Gold K 

narked thespiri- 
ga! operung of the National 

on^lS? SOn * Md thought 
actually boiX the 

£L£** . ll transformed this 

SHSgwaS 

£wvSr£ 

sFawsss® 

°P*JO“ **>■ drink BeamShT 
rt . » impossible to do, 
however, k ignore today’s big 
race, in which only one of the 

l*. runners - Bavard Dieu -will 

go to post without at least a 
OTiaB chance of success. For 
IhJblm Flyer, the top weight, a 
guaranteed place in turf trivia 
quizzes beckons as the last 
horee to win the Mackeson and 
the first to win the Morphy's, 
and few outcomes would be 


more popular in the grand- 
stand. For many specta tors. Ins 
stirring igte-bick on the nm- 
in to beat ^gypt Mill Prince 12 
months a^o was a moment 
wh^nothfljgintferemaiQder 
of the season could better, and 
if he jumps with his usual flair 

today, a second victory is a dis- 
tinct possibility . 

. yetitKtfifBcufttofiaigtthow 

poorly Dubhn Flyer ran in the 

Gold Cup in March, and from 
a 61b higher marie than last 
year, be hardly demandssnppart 
at around 6-2. Indeed, several 
Of the market leaders are too 
short to offer value, not least 
Challenger Du Tjic, who may 
find the ground a Httie lively and 
isnot the most reliable jumper. 
Big Matt, meanwhile, could fin- 
ish only third last year but is 4fo 
higher in the weights today, 
and though Addington Bey’s 
form is soud enough, it is wor- 
rying that Tocy Dobbin, Gordon 
Richards’s stable jockey, prefers 
to ride The Grey Monk at Ayr. 

Since the bookies have been 
offering odds on today’s race for 
a fortnight, it is not surprising 
that obvious value bets are a dis- 
tant memory, but two prices do 


Moore switches stables 


Gary Moore, at present train- 
ing at Ermyn Lodge Stables, Ep- 
som, will soon be leaving to take 

over his father Charlie’s yard at 
Woodingdean, near Brighton. 

Charlie Moore, 70, who sent 
out Apollo Red, a winner on 
? Lingfield’s card yesterday, said 
as he greeted the gelding ridden 


by his daughter Candy Morris: 
U 1 shall nor be renewing my li- 
cence at the end of January. 
That’s it - 1 mean it this time.’” 

“Gary will be coming back fo 
take over and Fm delighted. It 
was always my ambition that he 
would start tr aining from mv 
yard.” 


RACING RESULTS 
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CHELTENHAM 

U& I_ DANCING VISION (Mr J T Mc- 
Namara) 4-1; 2. CoohM 9-4 tw; 3. Mm 
M ood 1S-L 6 ran. 1 V.. a Erie McNama- 
ra. Rmnkaaie. Co Unench). Mk £4.00; 
£1_90. £L80. Dual Forecast £5.00. Com- 
puter Suwtfrt Forecast £12.77. 

J-50: 1. HUNT1NQ LORE CM A FtaffraW) 
94; 2. SupmwM 20-1; 3. Lsap In Un 
Dark B6-1. 7 ran. 911 fair Courbem (M). 
IV' 9. (N Hendetscn. Laiftoun). Tota E3XXX 
EL70, £3.90. Dual Forecast £17.40. CSFi 
- £33^3... 

Z2S: 1. KONVEKIA KMC U OstomD 10- 
1; 2. Soottarapton U-8 fav. 3. Lord 
D«mraC 8-4 , 4 ran. 2"A. 4. [0 Slwwood, Up- 
per Lamboum). Tata £lDna Dual Fbrecmi: 
£&2a CSF: £22.61. 

3£Xfcl.JUSTUm£(CFSM^ 913 tw; 
2 . MhnOraHM 9-2; 3.«ammdd25-l. 4 
ran. 7, 2J. (A O’Brien. Co Carlow, Republic 
o( lratand).TiilK £1.60. Dual Fprarasc £20a 
csf: as®;. 

i. sromniMCKER im RUmris) &- 
1; Z Actor Ton 16-& 4 ran. S-33 DwThe 
last Ffing (uraaand nder). Osiancs. (C 
Waedcre Crxt*r*fcM. ToWk 17 m. Dmi ftro- 
earn £*&).<&: £21.48. OWy two finrslwl 
4415; 1. WORLD EXPRESS (0 Satorl 9 
2; 2. nawdarw 10-11 tar; 3. Stramcft M- 
W 7-1. -« ran. 7. 12, (B R Milman, 

1 CuSomptan}. Tatar £3. ra Dual forecest 
ro.Tfi CSF: £5.09. - 

PtecepaC £8,42030. Quaripot £721.00. 
Mmw 8 : £4 528.96. naoa 5: £2547.41. 

fflTR 

1Z2SC ». BNDOWMDir ipNwni &4 fur. 
2. Orandbian &4; 3. BVs Prtde SO-L 11 
ran. 3. 37. [Mil M RevMey. SaMwm). Tote: 
£1.50; £1.00, £15a £3.70. Dual Forscan: 
£1.90. Computer Strata Forecast £3.49. 
Top: £3350. 

£LBB: 1. IA1W LEADER JD Patteri 4-lj 
X Tel Maann 5-1: 3. Wghtand Park 9- 
2. 13. ran. 7-2 taw Stone Wwr (4shj. 4. 1: 
(C Pariar. Locteitta). Tola: £5.10: £150. 
E1.B0. £2.10. DF: £2950. CSF: £24.61. Tn- 
cast £88.07. Tmx £31.80. . . 

150: i. CLARE HMD (A Dobbin) 3-1; 2. 
imnty Senentf 7-1; 3. Faalan Court 16- 
1. 10 ran. 94 fav Golf land (6th). 4. 2i-~ 
(G Richards, Greyaofco). Tata: £3.00: £140. 
£2.40. £350. DF; £BM. CSF: £22.02. tho; 
£24 na 
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2.05: 1. SPARKY GAYLE (B Stony) 2-1 
fi far, 2. Bold Boat U-2; 3. Jack Doyle 8- 
1- 14 ran. 2-1 Jt fav Casbareytf (5d\). 12. 
4. (C Pane-. LOdwbnl.lMR £3.00; £L30, 
£240. £450. DF: £13.00. CSFi £1258. Tnc£ 
£24.40. 

2JW: X. LOCtMAGRAIN (PNhen) 46 bv; 
2. Huso 7-L 3. Pharara 3-L 8 ran. sta- 
tic!, 14. (Me M Rmetey, Sanbum). Tote: 
£160; £3.40. £2.40. DF: £3.90. CSF: 
£5.93. Wt Majority Mtyor. 

US: J- MONNAIE FORTE U Raflon) 12- 
1:2. Bab Hfl lad 14-1; 3. Diamond Spite 
25-L 7 ran- 10-11 fw Bue Charm (M. 10, 
dliL UAdam).To*ac £1050; £250, £4^0. 
DF: £78 JO. CSF: £128,44. Tricasc 
. £3,699.20. .Trio: £54.50. Non Rumenc KH- 
tiila. Random Hanes A Rem da VOtee. 

3j 45: 3. TRAP DANCSt (A DobbirO 3-1; 
Z Bold tenatain owns fair, 2 tear Echo 
10-111 ran. 7, ia<PMonteHh, RoseweQ. 
IUk £33a OJfO. £H». £&4a OF: £34a 
CSF: £6321. Trta£15.ia Non Rumar: Crash 
haBoo. 

Jackpot: nor won (pool of £2784^6 carried 
■forward to Windsor uxlayl 
Ptocnpofc £75180. Quadpot: £fl22a 
Ptaco 8 : £26267. Ptaca & £209 A3. 

UNGF1ELD 

1205: a, APOLU) RED (Cancv Morris) 6- 

1- 2 Soaking 7-2 fav; 2 hmrt Dead 16- 
2 13. raiL i*. 4. A Moon). Tata: £&60; 
£120. £16a £3.60. Dua Forecasc £9:00. 
CSF: £26.68. TriK £8020. Non RWar. S8p 
H. 

1235: X. KAIAR (A Cutene) 12-1; 2 
Ramaay Hope 6-1; 2 Anoitaar Batahwortb 

2- 1 tw. 9 ran. 2, Y*. [D Chapman). Tone 
£14.70; £4.70. £230. U.ia DF: £5030. 
CSF. £73.68. Tricast £18720. Trio: £1420, 
Non Runner; Mystery Mantaas. 

1.05: X. CHEMCAST (P lappkO 11-1; 2 
Napiar Star 7-2 be 2 Sharp Paarl 16-1 
10 ran. nk. lVu U L Eyre). Tata: £1070; 
£250. £130, f260. Dual Forecast £3110 
CSF: £45.43. Titeast £57735. Tote Dta 
£132.00. 

24ajLftEBUKE(SS8nderg8-l:2Bt»- 
tarM Paitel 6-1; 3. Si^rtty 0tvar9-4 fav. 
8 ran. 3. 3. (R Johnson Hougmnn). Tata: 
£1410; £290, £160. £110. DF £39.00. 
CSF: £50.57. No bid to the aimer. 

215: 1 DEBHlf VALE (S Mteotth) 7- 
4 flw; 2 Barossa VMtoy 12-t 2 Sharp Yi 
Smart 13-2 12 ran. dt-hd, 5. (G L Moore). 
TetK £2.80: £130, £420, £190. DF: 
£48.40. CSF: £23.11 Trim £77 DO. 

250; 1 DOUBLE ESPRESSO (M RcoertS) 
U-BfBv; 2 Nobta Haro 14-1 2 Kataor 
Kacha4-1 Bran. 4, £, (M Johnston). Tote: 
£200; £130. £220. £190. Dual Forecast: 
£1730. CSF: £lfl^a Tncaet £58.43. Trio: 
£64.10. 

325: 1 PERSUASION (D Harnson) 9-4; 
2 Go Too MOOT 14-1; 2 Keen Ccm p mto a 
14-1. 9 ran. 11-8 fav Lavender Data (4th). 
a 5. (Lord Hunhgdom. Tone £3.00: £190. 
£9X0, £4m DF; £65.60. CSF. £3148. TrW: 
£196.10 (pari won. DOd of £20171 to Chel- 
tenham 2.55 today). 

3J& l HOOFPRBns (J Qum) 3-1 Jtte: 
ITkniym 7 -2 2 Our Main Man 6-1 8 ran. 

3- 1 JT IW Stated. 3. IV.-. (MBA Remo. Ibte 
£3.80; £130. £190. £150. DF: £10^20. 
CSF: £13.36. Trieasi; £5151 
Ptacapot: £16.40. Quaripot £6.40. 
ptaco 6: £3137. Ptaco 5: £12.51 
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Whats FfiE, worth 
hundreds of £££’s a 
year and wl make 

oflw 1 puders green 
wilh envy? 


The Sporting 


ard 


• ,ntV. v ' V ' • 



The Sporting Life 


stand out. Strong Medicine may 
be 8fo out of the handicap, but 
he has won his last two races, 
represents one of Britain's best 
juris and will run much better 
ttem tins mamiDg’s quotesof25- 
1 suggest But it is the 11-1 about 
Absalom's Lady (next best 235) 
which really stands oul 
G ay Kelieway has captured 
punters’ imaginations as a 
: shrewd and talented trainer on 
the Flat, but proved that she is 

. RICHARD EDMONDSON 

. NAP: Ifighbank 
. (Ayr 1-35) 

NB: Chiefs Song 
(Cheltenham 2J2Q} 

just as adept at the winter game 
when saddling Absalom's Lady 
to land a gamble in the Haldon 
Gold Cup 3t Exeter this month. 

“She won quite weQ there 
even though she needed the 
race,” Kelieway said yesterday, 
“and David [Bridgwater] had to 
pick her up and cany her home. 
He's very keen to turn and he 
thinks she’s got a great chance. 
She needs an enthusiastic rid- 
er, she’s only as good as the man 


on top and David really gets the 
best out of her. 

"Her jockey’s probably more 
confident than I am, but then I 
worry too much, that's always 
been my problem. The decision 
to run was the owner’s, not 
mine, but he knows her better 
than I do and he feels she’ll nev- 
er get this son of weight [IQst 
lib] in a race like this again. 1 ’ 

Bast ground at Cheltenham 
has resulted in a shortage of ren- 
nets, but the handicap hurdle 
which precedes the feature 
event has a field of nine, most 
of whom hold a chance. Crack 
On, an easy winner at Sandown 
seven days ago, and Just Little, 
whose winning form is more re- 
cent stfil after her victory at the 
course yesterday, will be popu- 
lar, bat a better choice could be 
COUNTRY STAR (220). Char- 
lie Brooks’s runner has pro- 
gressed almost unnoticed into a 
very useful hurdler, having run 
two of his last three races in 
France, and will be ideally suit- 
ed by tins trip and going. 

Financial interests should be 
kept to a minimum in the re- 
maining races at Cheltenham, 
though it wfil pay to watch the 


novices’ hurdle very closely. 
Green Green Desert perhaps 
the most famous faintheart on 
the Flat last year, won his first 
outing over hurdles last week- 
end with such ease that he en- 
tered the betting for the 
Champion Hurdle in March. 
Even be could not have failed 
in such a weak field, however, 
and Herbert Lodge and KaHsah 
will provide a much sterner 
test of character. 

The Sean Graham Chase at 
Ayr is worth a trip to the book- 
ies whatever the weather, as Jo- 
dami faces The Grey Monk, 
Morceti and Better Times 
Ahead. 

At Cheltenham tomorrow, 
the second running of the 
Sporting Index Chase, over the 
cross-country course is the main 
attraction, but the form book is 
irrelevant and smart punters wfil 
simply hope that there is no re- 
peat of the fatality which 
marred last year’s race. 


HmfPSWWSTlPS WteTHE 
- CARD FOB OBJOWAMS 
; . SUNDW MEETING: WILL 
APPEAL IN TOMORROWS 

• WDB’ENDENT OM SOTOW 



Absalom’s Lady looks well-handicapped at Cheltenham today Photograph; John Beasley 


MURPHY'S GOLD CUP - 10 -YEAR -TALE 



CHELTENHAM 
220 : The progres s ive COUNTRY 


STAR can hold Chiefs Song who 
seems an improved performer this 
sea so n. 

COG 

255: With Dnblin Flyer handi- 
capped to the hDl, Barton Bank too 
chancy a jumper in this competitive 
field, Addington Boy requiring fur- 
ther, fObreet unprowd over the trip 
and Big Matt better with cut in the 



ground, the selection is CHAL- 
LENGER DU LUC. A winner over 


this track and trip al the Festival, he 
remains well handicapped and may 
have most to (car from Absalom's 
Lady, who is imexposed over fences 
but would prefer a right-handed 
track, and Serving Medicine, who at 
last seems to be ready to fulfil his 
undoubted potential. 

□CD 

230: MARTOM1CKL. who is yet to 
show she is fully recovered from the 
injury that has interrupted her ca- 


reer, is a tentative choice ncnin%i ri- 
vals lhal also have plenty fu prove. 

□□□ 

4.05: GREEN GREEN DESERT 
was never the bravest horse on the 
Flat and had such mode r.-ue oppo- 
sition lo overcome last week over 
hurdles that his courage did noi 
come into question. Still the alter- 
natives make little appeal wilh both 
Herbert Lodge and Knilash winning 
unimpressively last time. 


3-10 Victor Bravo 
1-45 Potter^ Bay 
Z20 Country Star 


HYPERKIN 

255 CHALLENGER DU LUC (nap) 

3£0 Martomick 

405 Green Owen Desert 


RMMOUDE 

l was a pod M d nawig to lung Bra Dons back ueoesduv o«r lute a Sratkrd n Sewentw 
ate iwrgn best part of t»o assure, and he gne tie MS- touted CaS Eqimme a W al 3 tn0H a 
Wsroeater bet month an he ehasmgdebx He steady had he rare wnnten left «D dear bywa fetes 
a dtt tat a tenowi to rims a& m a a Nca prospect, wbdi itbWs t afl the mwe irtoramaa «i that 
he has come up afpmsi potato an nw better one m Porters BAY. Deem erou£i over luiSes. Ptt- 
tert Bay mwreaad at Wotaiy a tortrugii ag> on Ns t«st asnipt oner tenees, oUa< ihouBi to ake i 
i* a the second last and lad onfcr m oe nuc^M out to git Random Haneat Ufa. they mot wl dear. 

* • : POTTERS BAV 


GOING: Good Id Finn. 

■ Left-hand, galVij/ing cccusc irth idff fences. Dphffl run-in of 240>«L 

■ Goanr Is nr junedon <rf A32S and A330. tail mdkxi w$oins course. ADMISSION: 
Oub £20 (Juniors 10-24 £12); Taueraata £15 (soukras 57^0); Foster's Enclosure £5. 
CAtPASat Free 


o on I MURPHYS DRAUGHTFLOW HURDLE (HANDICAP) f 
!T^ZJ (CU155B)£440(W added 2m llDyds Penalty VbI-L_ZL 
tie £27^26 




■ LEADING TVAINEKS WITHMINNEK8: NATWisUM-DniM -31 «tanasBx»i 205 
manias ghes ■ socoess rado oT 1 6. I* and * loss K» a £ 1 lew! sake of £3897; D Nicholson 
-38 ■fansra, Jfll nnmen, 17.4*,JJ7D9; HHpe -2B wtmwre, 331 nauiera. 121%,^ 475.11; 
K Ballc? - IB wtouOT, 88 rnnncre, 22J1%, -£9.43. 

■IBADING JOCKEIB;KD«iHvoailf-36 , «tns, 291 rides; 183%,+S530; AKagutav- 
24 ntaa, IBS rides. 16179b. -£8100; N WUHamao* - 20 wins; 83 rides. Z4.1«, +533JW; J 
Osbonie - 10 wins, 147 rides, 12-flit, 471.81. 

MJNKKEED HBST TIM8: None. 

WINNKKS IM THE LAST SBV8N DATS: Crmric On (22W) & Strong MnUcUn [2 Jj 5) both 
mm m Snnriawn last Stmudsy; Dreuns End (2210) mo el Wincaucn last SanntUr. Given 
Green Desan (4D5) mm at Uttonur lui Sanml<y. 

LONG-DWEANGB EDNNEBSc AddfagUm Bov (2^5) has been m 230 mBra by G Bchnds 
from Greys okE. Cumbria. 


103P4-1 CWFSSON&{2q(CO)(MsAvieDBaidSDaw6£20. 
0232-61 DREWS EM) (7) (D) (T G tael P Bombi 8 11 12 


-RDuaMM^r 
_B Finart 


21-2212 SPACE TOUCKEB (7) m (Ms E QiBMy) M e JH ar»«m«5UU Itteome 

150-U2 utsnc*Lcnr (TOmiwwttnStretaiawiAatsMeuio newm 

2114-11 CRACK ON (7) (DJ (D R RmM3tt) P HotXK 6 11 5 A P McCoy 


he ws cut « Ns noce Dy AOriweruN ROY on wA etuM M Air in flpnL Nt'i to one mmuie sftoiM mat 
tom K Eton uo 'SNiusti - trie pound bc«!bctI and the iounaar hone Btt- baier crtJ - Put Afloncur. 
Boy )hs <n£h more gomg tor No Thai mat. not feet bong tho fair the sotte c <n. Att4r0onBbyw» 
wtuafly irbeataWe orer twees laa season, ten mo and a hail ries ngtiuq to three area (per 
ter (Doncaster s Great Vcriahrej. and T*5 comdraOcn ol aamna anl pace make hjn an eeal cantina 
Mrai DuBtn ttyor led srd came a^ki to n Efflpt Mi Pm» n Uk taco tax year. BSk Halt was sajm& 
mutepre®rem dirt v«timiwtwn»W fence and tateled a* ataneenesiflnaa. As 6 b tear. 
Msn nas sorted me season wh a namw demat dm nm itUbs a Ascot and seem tte* to be meraatiouti 
aj^tn,aitticu0i a 21b piA far the far and a tdllengtaDuNin Flyer beat Mm does not seem enough. E3*t- 
Imipa^ nn o( » sirai{pi wns test season carne In an end utet IGbreet pm«d lour lengths too good m 
me Grart Annual at me FesouaL » 9b pul m EasUwpe's bwur tees precious iffile in «. and aUtagt 
EasOwpe has yti to mn teytnl tan mte, he gpl mo and a Ian trees Md wtwi Strong MadUne u&c 
mm a length and a half at Nawouy on his reappearance. He stoGd nd tew too much Double reversing 
that farm or a s»ne Better tarns and looks a danger. There c a strong possfabty they mil gp too fast fa 
Barton Bata meratnp short of ha best mite Absalom's Lady ad not fft acay usti the nuteKes she 
made at Eieier In ths company. As prernsre^rKMce 35 Strang Promtse fc.be supaganan fora Pve- 
ysar-otd - and trom 19i> oul 0 the hartfeap - but die fan d&wgp Anabatic must come reon after 
he defeat o( Sard Stan at Maori Selection: AHXMGION BOY 


P40O43 BMMABOT (14) dim Vfcon) N Henderson 8 11 5 MARtqMaid 

41-111 COUNIRTSHR (22) (D) ORH Pmoe F b« Sakrwi) C Btntai 5 11 3 GBraSoy 

-431211 JUSTUTlIEfDmSeenuOTaieEAOBnen M4ll4(4ed COTfayor 

0111-12 M«(EASnUDP)(D)(PADeeQUI^BS1012 Abates 

- 9 tadaied - 


3^0 


ppfnl FUGGIES HPERIAL HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS B) £UVK)0 
L±r=LJ added 3tn 2f Penalty VUue £8^45 

001 Q-F6 HOPS AND POPS (7) (I? (IhehfepPYBsnolltNnarfl 12 0 RDnamdy 


F02P-11 VICTOR HMWpOltlT} RD** HWSBNBONteriee 9105- 
111-213 6tBNHraF6n.mnm<PBMlL , E«nn0QUnpe61DO-. 

04U4P2 SAN BKHOO (21) (CD) (FfaerKeteQ N ToBUl-DaMes 7 10 0, 

-4dadarad- 


iU n m Op iB 
.A P McCoy V 
TJanta 


MWmun ae0)C 10tt 7rae hannfcap mW>c OcnfnU BH 9st HZ, Sm Gfago 9n 58. 

B£TTW& 7-4 Vfctor Bams, 2-1 Oea^rit 04, 7-2 5an Bloiglo, &1 Hops And Paps. 

199& Gnnnhl Tare Any 7 10 1 tads HnHa 13-2 IP Hobbst 6 ran 
FORM BUDE 

ThB Is no oosiertr there bewg only tour rurmai and nen San Oor^ocoiad not be nieo out despite be- 
tog te out oMhe hardtop. Hesanu^t sta»er and wnownhetause and tens on die Sunday cam 
12 reruns ago. Hops Am! Peps was newt at* to dkxrie to a strong fcU oner tw rules at Wrcamo 
BHSabntoym a seemnft moderate nn does not detect tan her dance here. She fans to bout along 
»i tent and ahaddntt ham ay btxtole tearing her three reals. But re pme as she was Mien pppng Mela 
Board owr no and a had mAscn the neu cone here n Aprs, tmsoaended trips more n VIPOR BRA- 
Wi bar. wear Brora bn mode tea mrat of a toner imk to wm bote las nans « Fennel tns svson, 
Indtogte toreMnFa-hetf-Wong jhoflEr tnp barely bongng he tntnna mto play n accounOng tar prew- 
ora winner Katasadl hat time. He Is up JO* Nnee trie start of toe season but that sM compares bmraOljr 
to Miat he ns med in he earier races laa term and Otis flW tea ot sawo b de£®«i to firing out Die 
best to hBL Saopnff CM nMnded off ton srasonmih far straps m and so needy made 4 fee when 
touched off m Wand n Aug*. She sbufiBed to ben Fta Chapel use 2UU at Hereford later in m momn 
ite being handed tho BCBUhmWynWgfal x the second ba ana *as abo babnr her best when thrt 
bstandAcnwr line and Btatet Hero a Nesvn Abbot In SeptaRtar. Setactec VICTOR BflAW 


BEtTRift U-i Crack On. 5-1 Cnmtry Star, Jmt Lima, lia Space tecta, 7-1 Otars Song, Dram 
End, 8-1 Mystical CKty, 12-1 Mafea A Stand, 25-1 Baraa Boy: 

199S: Lonesome Tran (USA) 6 9 9 B ftnmn 33-1 (C Weedou 15 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

Country Star and Maks A Stand are hatxual fant-natners, vid CMaTa Song afeo Has to fft onmth 
thtop, so there sltoiid banoqranergreo here. One instate could be ortalns, *tseh s «trat h^jpwwf 
to SPACE TRUCKER a Wncamon last SauUay nlw he *es baa&n no and a had lengths fa Dramas 
Bid. The GMay Huata ruvter-<4) tonoed greephi at the farth last and haa a bt ol rummg b do m onler 
to mate up lost guund. Dreams End pmed thaoni&rin a pod bode from the secondtaa but *coJd 
be a dflem stay this ttne. Space Trader had ftashed seven tenths m bn ol Praams End etoen iuv 
ner-ito to M jjtte l a^, a net* r tom rt Jrat Lfltle. n me Gainey HisrSe. h was a^to dose when the 
tot wo fagpt am a good ftssh at UstOMl mSepunteand n mey be that the Wncamon runwiQK 
Space TncAer an wer the mare. Just LJUe haa afeo rim Space Tiucterw a neck at Kteneir in Uay 
(thntfi me i*no4y fa her eSanm ten here yestenby meara she is 4* noree n comproJ to Galwyl 
Borii horses hare anprowd ante then and DhteTs Song, nrelerehs back to fourth that day, may agw be 
neM despae meetng bom on better terms. Crack Da tnwtwnvrowd me snason and w* 0* step w 
in gade at he snide aSandonn lag w m * afte r smog a Beer. Selection: space TRUCHER 


FLOWERS ORIGINAL HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS B) 
£15000 added 3m 3f 110yds Penalty Value! 
£10055 

20P2--3 MARTOMKX (20) [GPQIftoKBaley 31110. 


C4 


03FG3-5 WUSR»D (7) (CO) lAKaptei and RSD Johnson) Uis iPfatan 1311 &- 
10250-2 (»PittMraci4)UDn^O9ieMoodi0io; 


115321 EVANOaiCA (USA) (2S)(MitmP(sRacng CUM MFIpe 6100- 

226-122 FR0ZB1 DROP (20) Uot* CU®V P fttcnats 9 10 0 

-Sdoctered- 


...CODwyer 
-JtHmot 
.J Osborne 
_A P McCoy 
-.Jtatlttd 


Z55 


MURPHY^S GOLD CUP HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS 
A) (Grade 3) E6QJ000 added 2m 4f UOyds 
ty Value £38^70 

U21/11F OtBLMFUra (247) (IM)UBSi»™){^TtoaEr 1012 0_. 


AlWnuni wigte 10a True non/op aefehc bon&Sca 9sr MU. Fteen Drop fin 3&fc 
BEIIMG: S-4 Martomick. 114 Cw&Ooa, 3-1 Copper Wna, UJt WBsfart 
1395: Wteotd 12 12 0 W Mosion 92 Ms J Rtman) 8 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

Wasted needed a run m pul hm) nBil before gong on to beat Earth Sursnit ofl a handop ratmg <tf 150 
si this race laa season and then conftoned the tom wh muo-poert Flyert tep a: Sandoun neu ttne. A 

yevoteartoMfnfettevaeransrage.rormtaapteltoGBwnHSlsfadaisicnanceirfBa'ytetiro- 

Otog fan 10b Sfa* he fanned eteiKd ouer an redeqiBie mp at Sardtwn Ian «eek. won the i*i Bound 
and ett/eme tnp n hs tear, kis concenoue ihetid boy could run these ragged. But r a riffiaii urge; 
anayfiam MARTOMEX after her comeback front mpry nrer too short a tnp at Wincamon recemh. tsar- 
twra* e a dass act on her day and was urWrty not haw beaten Mvaeur Le Ore m the Sin ARance m 
1994. fam she timed iDind ctoen chasing home Merry Gale a Anree mo seasons ago. She uenr nefl 
unri she hi the (outfvfest and dew up at Wncamon aid has afcsys been more at home on fas stand 
wer three nles plua. letong Tbne Enouei as a yarastn* 8*9 a iraneedtog lew between Copper Mtae and 
Branseflen. Of the WO. Copper Une should be bea. Selection: MARTOMICK 


P4420-2 BARTON BAfK (14) (Q (D) (Mo J Mould) D Mdrutam 10 11 5.. 
2UJU1- ADDMGttMBOf (2UQ (D) (God Foods Lmbd) G hchaids 8 10 10 . 

632121 AKABAI1C tM) (D) Wtem J Phetr) U OBten Ot) 8 10 6 

114215- nBREET(Z3U(CJ(TaiytenB) PHobn9 106. 


— B 

-AMaete 
_BHnBag 
-TPtadd 
-A P McCoy 


4X)5 


MACKESON NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS A) (Grade 2) 
£14>000 added 2m UOyds Penalty Value £8J92 


C4 


31563-2 BfGMAIT (1^ (D) (I BBtadd and UW &dmi)N tendenon S 10 4 M AREfcataf 

213123- CHALLBH8IDU LUC (2039 Cte (DA Johnson) M Rpe S 10 2 RDomoodyB 

11126-2 EAStHQHPE (22) (C) (BF) fltaan an^lort) MK H Kni^il 8 10 1 If 


-COVaver 


1.45 


WADWORTH 6X NOVICE CHASE (CLASS O £7000 added 
2m 4f 110yds Penalty Vahie £4^65 


1 QW121 RIEIHVNE (ll» gfl fPBfa Hfas«3 Mis A ftarett 7 U 5 _ 

2 26121-1 POTTER'S BAY (14) (Dj Ms J ERMBl D NcnoSon 7 11 5. 

3 5U23P-P FUHST tRUTH (15) (MHWasanJM Weston ifllio. 


-Mr M Karts 


0225- GOBULPONGOOSBIMaijKPlwMDTGeci^TllO. 

-4dedmtd- 

BETTBM: 4-7 PottW* Bay, 4-1 Genmi Ptmgo, 20-1 Ftaa? Tretti. 
UBS: Berime 6 u 6 J Osborne li-lfl (HBUeyl 6 tan 


20132-1 ABSAURTS LAW (m itMtentbe Mania teong Gay KetecgrB 101 (GeN—DBridgnte 

10 U411-43 BAYARD OBJ (7) OR (Sajjwo SBMasi N Gasdee B 10 0 —Cl " 

11 4B3P-11 SntOMMB>KIC(7)(C)(D)(faDBASMKBaiey910 0(3etJ— 

12 24-1211 SIRQHB PROMBE (14) (CD)(G A (Ufaanf) G Hufabant 5 100 K BnOe (9) 

- 12 dectatd- 

AJhtoun Might: lOsi Tiue henritap ae^it Strong Medfdns 9st Sib, SDtvtg Promise 8at 9fe 
BETniG: MBgMail, S-lChdeawrta Luc, 11-2 fM^oa Boy. DbUi Flyer, 7-1 Mteraet, 9-1 
Adriatic, 104. Absakmfs Lwh. Entborpe, 20-1 Strong Merti ctoa, Shong ftanbn, 25-1 Brrart DIru. 
1995: Dubfet Ryer 9 11 8 B Rwel 4-1 iCapfan T Fdtaer) 12 ran 
FORM CUDE 

No race mthDuMnl^erin- or Barton Bata tor that msna-a natal a false pace. There has been sufr- 
stsnaa aree-pOH neitan OMfntinrUn Inland tfmg could pi hts way because he tea cane 
Iron behnd off a strong pace. As a QialranhamFfiaMl miner whifay 2fc more months mtoitiMn. Gal- 
ien^- Du lie B earemely Ml n. yet die fact remans that, ouer the fa! w not Ste temlrg Un Cathcart, 


1 43- ROTES IAD UB® »*s OwsaeFteJN Battens 1Q12 VSfaUeq 

2 1 GREEN GREEN DESERT (7) (D) (tanen C Meneo 0 Shenwod 5 10 12 DBridgnater 

3 m.Ti-1 HERBEHT LODGE m(CD) fMre (ted Thompson) K Brtey 71012- -COteyw 

4 1-11111 XMLASH (USA) (17) (CD) (M0 Fleatel M Ppe 5 10 12 AP McCoy 

5 SOVIET BRBJE iToiy SwihenJl 5 DlW 4 107 RDunnoody 

-Sdedared- 

BETTRK: 9-4 Green faeen Desert 11-4 Kataali, 3-1 Herbert ledge, 7-1 Soviet Bride, 25-1 Fades 
Led. 

1995: Ltandjs Mantmo 5 10 12 P Hide 81 iJ Gtem 12 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

Soviet Bride, a far hendcapper on die RaL mrt be a decent recrut but e twoeri m at the deep eno 
agarat another 0»d R* tarebcapper. 6SEEN 6RBEN DESERT, ana me tumcwi&tnwl parr Herbert lodge 
and KaBash. &wi Great Desert had more aU(y that he cared to shmr on the Ffai hut cwAd n« be faun- 
ed at umwiBf on Im luouig Oebut. Wtvle he may nor raw bemen murii. he hx*1 haw bv has me ba* 
and s nonh a chares lo show just »tw he may he capane of agmst ths sttfler ooposaon and over am 
raider ecMse. Kaiash vas mocoten m tour Inimpen and has acsduieh hackee n> ntpii opbmd 
bon to wo outing met luries. Hotel Lodge ram? back ate mssrig a season u confirm me pnrrtw 
he had sham on hn only son to 1994% wm a comtonaUe nrieas ol hauash's rtenor scUemaie Ctur 
TrB F^ma at die test meatog. Despfa the rurmer-r<i not uptottng the tom nea time, Habert Ledge re- 
mare a rwe prospect and fate the one they at hare to besu. Sderiotu GR££N GfiEEM KSEHT 




HYPERION 

1Z35 The Boadng Brief U05 Crown Equerry 135 
hfighbank 2JD The Grey Monk 2^40 Cod Luke 
3JD Regal Romper 340 Strong Nfint 


9 ml SEAN GRAHAM UMITED HANDICAP 
£~J CHASE (CLASS B) £15^)00 added 3m If 


I Deyer 


GOING: Good. 

■ LdVbud pitinp hi g rcurac; rmvtn "IWr. 

■ Course b east ofuwn on A75S. Ayr starion (waviee from Gte- 
gow) 1m. ADMISSION: Chib £12; Grandstand 57 lOAPs half, 
price). CAB PARK: Free. 


1 QSU’24- JHXMM(a>39(C)PBeairtOntlllll2 

2 6F1010- MOHCajpaqjH Johnsons 110 

3 /111 16- BEttER WES AHEAD (247) G Retards ID U) 5 — L OTtera 

4 mill- HE OB MONK t&OiC) 6 Mara 810 5_. 

5 1U/32P- MORGANS HARBOUR (£10) Mrs M Ftoetey 10 ID 5-P 

-Edectared- 

MMrnn nef^ic 10a 3b. True nsmtep w^ta Barer Times Aneafl lost 
lft fas tap Matt 99 ICto. U*sk* HartoreSa US). 

BEnWG: 941ha any Monk; 3-1 Better Hare* Ahead, 7-2 Moreafl, li 
2 Jedand, G-l Mergam Harbonr 


SIS 


HLINKEBBD POST HUB: Dh BernteR Brief (li36J- 
WINNKKS IN THE LAST SEVKN DATS: Begd bnper (3.10) 
eon 11 Carfisle on McanUy. 

LONG-DISTANCE BDNNEK& AIXW0C A Game (1 JJ5) A Jeck- 
bt> (340) lane been aertSSl mike hylfimJ Bow® BmnWoobrhtape 
Iry BehoJr. Unrotaelore; SwyaOml Supreme ( 12.36) A *w»l Ol- 

Ima noi 2)8 mBes tv J Botlotuley Own Nontm, NonJt Ynriodm. 


2-40 


SEAN GRAHAM HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS D) ESJOOO added 2m 4f 


IQ ag JSEAM GRAHAM NOVICE HURDLE 


JUtete 


(CLASS E) £2flOQ added 3Y0 2m 
14 R0SSB.RBA)(51)fD) PMoreathlld-^— ADnteid 

CRV BABY A WMani 10 12 

242 flU8EHMBI(U)JJOWI0rL- 

MAPIEION Ms S Sntih LO 12 

NORIHBMHOnDJGokfelOU GImR 

4 a*THE (12) J JCnrca 10 12 RMc8»rbfa 

5 MmffQRDSWRWJBoanterl012 Derek %me 

2 THE BOOWflBRB 1 02) ®F)C Pate 1012^1) Parser B 

0 1H0RNID(HESniE(5VMTfxtinErl032 MDwjw 

nECDUS GHH. D MoflaO 107 DJtttdl 

SOUDS DEVUU& C Bate 10 7. B Storey 

-Udactend- 


1 00405-1 BURNT BP 0ISA) (1C) (D) G M Moore 6 12 0 — I 

2 FQ346F BEWSABLE(2S2)(QFSarey6118 B Storey 

3 112032/ MR K Wi mfir (SCO ) (CD) P ItantBth 9 U 8 A Dabble 

4 04345-6 COOL LUKE (UBFAkrahy 71012 NWanwee 

5 432212- CRtSIW. GOT (173) AWWtar. 4 ID 8 CCahti (3) 

6 411/242- BODU-tanZBIUlTJP) /BcOEritey710 6 — Dtsek^me 

7 01-2613 W3«lASPUU(rp4)(C«m JGoUe71Q4_GLe«(3) 

8 2513 COIOSANDB)8tBI(lB)®f) MHanmondd 102 

Mr C tamer (3) 

9 003053- BRAHMAN PSQD Motel 5 10 2 DJMoArU 

10 3D24M YOUIG STEVSI (71) Mrs S Oaitoume 5 10 0 II Rate 

-10 Hectored- 

Mtumun rtelga: 10a. Tn* nandBsn eetfur Young sawn te I3a>. 
BEITKftllr# Burnt hup. 7-2 cod fate, 6-1 Crystid 881,7-1 Royal nt 
ben, S-l Mr Knft»B, Nkbofas Plant, 10-1 others 


3JUQ 


SEAN GRAHAM BOOKMAKERS HANDI- 
CAP CHASE (CLASS C) ETflOO added 2m 


Bgnwfi:B-4Bartwinm war, 9-2 The fleeting BHe£ 5-1 Rpeeel, 8-1 Ncttfc. 
ere Motm, 94 Mfateon, lOJ. Rattle, uxl Predoue SfaL 14-1 othert 


105 


SEAN GRAHAM NOVICE CHASE (CLASS 


D) £5^00 added 3m If 

1 U- 52012 ARRANGE A GAME (38) 11*5 JBOwar 9 11 ft — SDqtorfl 
9 142342 BOD ACCOUNT (12JBM Moore 6 UO HBodley 

3 UJ234- CROMIN EQUERRY (253) 6 Mr 8 6 U 0— N WiBinua 

4 S30206- HNCSSBBIONP73P0BUfnont711O BSoppU 

c 415333- HM)QHrrFUnSS(20S)JJDNai7UD ARoebe 

6 3 JWflAW PBMCE J8)Pfl^l^ ,aaDn ][ 

y 3 R0DlLPMBS(lO)ltaS9ndh8Ua Rktetibcrt 

8 OUtS KB«0WHfilMPMteWlD110_l*TJBray(7) 

BCTTWS:*6Cra«EdrWTy,«-ltau^f W-taT^taldAaw^ 10. 

SEAN GRAHAM BOOKMAKERS HANDICAP 
HURDLE (CLASS E) £3^00 added 2oi 

autfre DREAM (7) TO D ItCUte 8 12 0 - K to hraw 

agRMDM (USA) (31) (B9 M HtetoWd 5 U 12. Jt tetiW 

MBWMtiC (15 W WsM teefey4U7 6I«R 

OTtAIWOpsS) CTCThomtmSllb Jlnite 

niMJAB ART (404) ^ D Motet 5 10 7 DJ Motet 

AB5S WEEMTARDE (185) (CD) A Wlfcn. 5 10 2,-D Prater 

■npMtwtuSAiwWPMM^.Tpo-rji^ 

MAHJWW»(W)(DJ MmJ-WtefllOO S fate (5) 

ABEMaiOI«(15IUtifltol?«>0 GOteia 

Odadreed- 


1 033PFP- JILL THE ACES (20Q (ft) JJ O'Neils 120 M Dwyer 

2 4411-23 POUttCAL TDWERpS] (OflfBF] Rteon9 112 ._ADobhta 

3 124201 NORDK THORN pt/l M Br333i G 1011 NtManoon 

4 2U2JU REEALJffliraBmSSn*h81D9(5B).jetenlGeBM 

5 dzissa- oefiM«porfaoCTM5AiaeiBiuiD4 • 

6 021325- MQJ0HAVE (385) (CD) P I 

Ltrenum msitfib IQst True hanSsao tefi 
BOM 2-1 Bagel Rcrepar, 7-2 Her* 

M The Ace*, 7-1 One fur The Art, 8-1 1 


ttM)9?7SL 
, 4-1 PoMM Tower, G-l 


3A0\ 



5 3RUK& 

6 605113- 
FHOJW 

_ 2frtWS 

0 0-P5555 


5 

6 
7 

a 

9 

10 
u 
a 

13 

14 

15 
15 
17 
IB 

19 

20 



SEAN GRAHAM STANDARD OPEN NH 
FLAT RACE (CLASS H) £3^550 added 2m 
1- ARORONAH (SM) J J ONal 6 11 11 RMeGottaff) 

W BE (204) MS M Raelay 5 U 4 -JPH W 

IF hgte6U4 Ife-BRHemBton 

(20) PBtan»l5 U4 Rrefian (7) 

(317) Us M Raete 5 U 4 ,T J Oonerfont (7) 

(21) Mss J Bow 4 II 4 1 

rilC 1DCH (21) MP) L Lrtofp 5 11 4 

ail 411 0 n Money 

f JOKES (242) M Banes 5 11 4 Ifarire 

r (21^ M Rwsley 5 11 4~a Carat (SJ 

r (15) D MptiaB 4 11 4 DJ Motet 

UHTCB}MEMfeMey5U4 GIm(3) 

WOCflgsonJU d .... P Bamcy 

TEB*BfflrCPafcr4tU 01 


LLU|0>4114_ 
YOUNG ENDEAVOUR J J 0W« 4 11 4. 


JUDrqer 


CMNOOirS DAUGHIBt G ffichatls 4 10 13 ADobbht 

MOVtSA W Sntih 6 10 13 S fate P) 


BETTWi 7-4 Hgdratir. W SenM8en.4-l Ottefai. S^FMre&eeg- 

yank 15-1 Trieonkan, farrttaf Ait, 3SV1 tarffl Onsma, 2S-1 otter* 


‘ -20 deebred- 

BETTMG; B-l Antewcb Print*, MSdpog Met, 7-1 Artenra, 81 Stood 
Brather, M CbnMk% DNdKM IW W4 “ The Inch, 12-1 otiiare 


WINDSOR 


HYPERION 

1ZAO No Pattern LK> Blasket Hero L40 Far 
Dawn 2J.5 Dream Leader 2^0 Monks Jay 
2L25 Nahrawall 4.00 Super raick 


SAMARA SONG W G M Tianer 10 12. 

0 SIDBJKG fELJJOW (7) DWtarts 10 12.. 


.JPnotf (7j 
..M Cbrfce V 


GOING: Chase course - Good to Firm: Hurdle course - Good. 

■ fTRure-of-elEtu course. U-vel. wmh nharp Lums. tonj* NtrataJos. 
end a 200yd nuvin. 

■ Come t& north of Lown cm A308 near juncuun G of Ul. Su- 
Uonsai Windsor Central (service Dnocn Umrfcm. Paddmmoni and 
Wmdaor BSverside (eerrtce from London. Waterloo) lm. Rh-cr bua 
Mope al course. ADMISSION: Club £12; Tanersalh £R; Silver 
Ring £4 CARPARK: Chib £2; remnlnder £1.50 or £1. 


STONECUTTER U Chamcr 10 12 PHoAoy 

00 THE GREY WEAVER (14) R U tad 10 12 T DascombB (3) 

YOUNG MAZAAD D OBnen 10 12 TJAtiephy 

U ElBROtOERED (25) R U Flcvra 10 7 J K McCarthy (7) 

HAWANAEA J Moore 10 7 W McFariamf 

B1EGA1LYY0URS L MoncgJe Hal 10 ? D Morris 

-lfldeeJarad- 

BETIBK: 7-2 Ccleer Comulrr, 5-1 Far Dam. G-l Stonecutter. 81 Young 
Maraud. In Cahoo t s, 10-1 Aamahsa. Seedy Yours. 14-1 others 


2 JJS 




mCMBl 

awe. 


VISORED FIRST TIME: Sterifng FeUow (1.40). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAYS: Monks J*> (2JU| nxm 
at Wincamnn lost Saiurday. 

LONG-DISTANCE SUNN EHSc AgnreroC (1Z40) has been «cm 
190 mte byA Robto &xko Kbupbridse, Dcvoa Aavaakca sera Iffli 
rate tp A Newcombe £mm Hureshaar, Demn: GunbuHe Wmd (1 £J0) 
& Dnhallaw Lodge 0L5O) sent i”l mites by C RBarwrfl frum 
Suwdteigh. Devon. 


SCANIA ACCOUNTS NOVICE HANDICAP 
HURDLE (CLASS E) £3,500 added 2m 4f 

1 5il2 SUPREtC SMR (2S) (BF) P rfcd^r 5 11 11 A Thornton 

2 24Q0.5 SUPUMllC (21) A tuned 7 11 7 CRae(71 

3 5raj-J DREAM LEADS) 07) M f fawc. 6 U 7 J Raton 

4 04 200-0 PAVLOVA (BE) (42) R RrW 6 11 4 OCTSuBv3» 

5 0035-5 RERRITS PRDE (M9 J tuns 5 11 1 Efanan 

6 5B54 FffiST MGTANCE (25) P Cn£id 5 ID 12 — B Fcntoa 

7 456335 posmvo (7) lAs C Came 5 10 12 J) Leahy 

8 .OW12- BOSSVHOSS (1321 (O) A 5treeKT 7 10 11 fEtoy 

9 00-0034 GA3WMKER (24) H Webb 5 10 0.. ...SOpM Mtehel (S) 8 

-9 dedared- 

Uem m w®ht l£fct 7ru? tun&ap oerprt-' Camate Pa Ilk 
BETTOiGb 3-1 Sapreme Star. 7-2 Dmam Leader, 5-1 Boseymoss. 6-1 Pes- 
Ithm, 7-1 tat tnctaoce, B-l Panknra, Gerry's Pride, 12-1 others 


SCANIA NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 
£2,500 added 2m 

2 ABOVE TTC CUT (USA) (11) C Mato* 4 10 IT C Maude 

F- A8ANER0T (Z75) A HoUS € 10 12 B&faoe 

0- tMfCQHD P73) M Ctannon 4 10 12 A Thornton 

06H& KUMAB KING (199) A CatRti 6 10 12 O Morris 

5-7 LABURNUM BOLD (13) Mrs J farnsn 5 1ft 12 — 11 
370 L'HJUIPE (14) C Mam 6 10 12- 
00- MUSEUM pBS) P UMawrih 5 ID 12 DLeaby 


o c n | SCAMA TRUCK OF THE YEAR HANDICAP 

^1 CHASE (CLASS D) £6,000 added 2m 5f 


26 NO PATIBIN (233) G 1. Moore 4 1012. 


NOmBW SPRUCE A fteter 4 lfl 12.. — .-..W McflnM 

3 SAJCLIW) J UJSns fl 10 12 £ Conan 

2- SECRET SPIBNG (fift (24ft) P hu..c- 4 10 12 _M Richards 

IFMoa 


1 453443 fatO« rose (17) VerraWarrelJ 12 OJlrR Thornton (5) 

3 P063PF DUHNU3WLOOGE(7}CR6an>d9Ue £Fentoo 

3 613-RJ4 LAKE OF LDUGHREA (7) K Badn 6 11 0 A Thornton 

4 5FDF0-5 TOO PLUSH (IS) A Turraf 7 10 13 1 Harvey 

5 4122/1-5 KNEE’S DELSHT (40) Afe& H hft^tt B 10 13 ..TJ Murpby 

6 2313-41 MONKS JAY (7) D)G Run* 7103 Jfanrenee 

-Gdedared- 

BETTWG-- 3-1 Mrete Jay, 100-30 Too Pfatih « Who's To Say, S-l Lake 
of Louden. 11-2 Duhtifae Lorter, 61 Khdte's OeflgH 


FW- SaflN0(£WK>(G02)CR3afS«e5iL'12. 
-UderioMd- 

BEnwa: 7-2 No Pattern, -4-1 Lab OTMOT Cold. Sebal, S-l Seentf Spring, 
7-1 Ahwe The Cot, LTqove, 61 D&RtgBM, M-l other* 

U ini SCANIA MANAGEMENT NOVICE CHASE 
I- 1 *"] (CLASS E) £5)000 added 3m 

13-1213 BASKET HERO (7) MR SIMhatG BID 12 B Fenton B 

630060 DAMCAOA (17) A Catroti S 10 12 TJMuphy 

7 GREY GORDEN (17) R Quits S 10 12 J) Monte 


50CHF5- SEaSTBD(358)RAbfa61012. 

Off- WEIdBraOIIE pB3) M Roberts 7 10 12. 


-WMcFadend 
I Rattan 


00 H0tIJMW00D(4Q) Dltfcrc 5 10 10 AThoretta 

-Steteeti- 

BETTO6: 4-7 Rwtot Hera, 7-2 Grey Garden, 9-2 Secret Bid. 12-1 (Un>- 
ereta, 261 Hohnr Wood, 25-1 The Herfihare 


to nc I SCANIA 4-SERIE5 NOVICES' HURDLE 
L°-^rJ (CLASS E) £2300 added 2m 

1 50300-1 NAMKIUUJ (61)AMon5 11 5 JK Batdrtor (7) 

2 205- BATTLESHIP BRUCE (302) T Caxv 4 10 12 S Ryan 15) 

3 F aMYDON F0RE5T (28) C [*Wtr J 1012- G8VlMts(3) 

4 HAZKAF (USA) A Siren 7 ID 12. JFJoussM 

5 LAJCSHA BREEZE T J teufjicm 4 10 12 AThOMUl 

6 3TW UTILE SHEKFDRD (192) M 4 10 12 — S Conan 

7 p wEBwsrEaaacHemstii-eioi:...-... — MsoNy 

8 P- MBS THE BEAT (321) SMefv 410 7 .Oris Webb (5t 

9 P- QUEENftFSHAiMflN(310)AGiSit)l810? — TJItopiry 

10 TWEGraSORBHod^s4i0 7 TDareambe (31 

11 IREHAIE N Citium 4 10 7 — IRtittm 

-11 declared - 

BETTING: 7-4 B u t t ft wWp Brace, 2-1 NabramB, iO-lTrebane, 12-1 little 
Staff ort, 14-1 fernsra Brtoa, Tm Goes On, 15-1 o there 


1AQ 


SCANIA HORSEPOWER NOV ICE HURDLE 
(CLASS E) £3,000 added 3YD 2m 

AXVXSAKSA (F(q A Nnrambe 10 12 4 Thorton 

45 COLKROOR VflUJE (17) J BoSty 10 12 MBoMy 

OF aJLKJRCtXAKaifla&flRMFtowlOlTJJO^iifcae 

DURAUCK FDCER P bhntoy 10 12 Jtaltoe 

BUtMMKtBAJMaAPEnailOli C Maude 

GENERAL HOMY A Moore 1ft 12 M Batchelor (7) 

HAlFANMCHTJonesl012.. 


4j00 


SCANIA KING OF THE ROAD HANDICAP 


nsmmG DANGER KBU&BIB’U) 12. 
IN CAHOOTS (M) A Smfll 10 12 . 


B ITS DAMN (22) P MKhtf 10 12- 
M0110UGH Rfflaj Long 1012- 


.„YSfaoery 

...JJOUBBt 

L Haney 


i HURDLE (CLASS E) £4^00 added 2m 

1 222151 PAS IF JACKS pfl)(C)flLl®tw til 10-Mr R faBrnton (5) 

2 P40635- ADDED DIIENSION (381) P Wtaaorm 6 11 y D Lady 

3 COT142- MUHTASHM (173) J FltdvMffes 6 11 7 — .8 Fenton 

4 104355- KELUT MAC (228) (CD) 1)091010116 TJ Murphy 

5 M6352 SUPSatlCK tl4) WMur5 11 1 - JAMdonfa 

6 3000-05 ANUS (11) (D) S Ucfor 7 U 0 £hriaWefab(S) 

1 321500 D ( MPR) 5S£P Ci D I*B)C04)RtTJ<&61013— TDascoabeP) 

B 4F-P004 WU JAMS (11 ) (CD) C Dese ID 10 G — tayUrtsCQB 

-Sdedared- 

Mnmum ee(gric iQa True Anficao kg^u: HU fame: Sst lib. 

BETTW& 7-4 Pair ol Jarirs, 4-1 Snpemriek, Mohauahke, 5-1 KaOy Mae, 
81 Added Dimension, 10-1 Antes, 14-1 others 


I 


t 
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Gardening, shopping, goalscoring - they 
all come easily to Arsenal's debonair 
Dutchman. He talked to Glenn Moore 



The professionals are agreed: 
Dennis Bergkamp is special. 
“A great player," Don Howe, 
England's most experienced 
coach, said. “He’s got class” 
said one of his fellow Pre- 
miership strikers. Dean 
Holdsworth of Wimbledon. 

He is even skilful by Dutch 
standards. Bert van Lingen. 
staff coach of the Dutch FA 
and assistant to the national 
team said: “He has fabulous 
technical skills." 

The public, however, seem 
to be unsure. Bergkamp’s 
goals are as spectacular as 
Jurgen Klinsmann's, his sleight 
of foot more bewitching, his 
team more successful - Arse- 
nal sit in second place for to- 
day’s visit to Manchester 
United. So why has Bergo- 
mania not swept the country 
like KJinsmanla did? 

ft may be because everyoue 
affects to hate Arsenal. It may 
be because the spotlight has 
moved on to RavaneliL Vial- 
li and Zola. But it is more 
probably because Bergkamp is 
simply not that type of player, 
not that type of man. He is un- 
demonstrative on the pitch and 
private off iL 

We met yesterday, just be- 
fore he boarded the team 
coach to travel to Old Trafford. 
He preferred talking about 
football to his personal life and 
was eager to quash compar- 
isons. 

He had been quoted as say- 
ing he wanted to be more suc- 
cessful here than Klinsmann, 
but he denied this: “I did not 
say that. You cannot compare 


change. You have to learn 
where the space is in each 
game: that is where I like to 
go. Ian is a veiy good player. 
Easy to find, easy to play with, 
and a great finisher.’ 7 

Easy to find. Wiatch 
Bergkamp and you see an un- 
selfish, positive player. Howe 
said: “A lot of forwards in this 
country come on to the ball, 
lay it back to midfield and go 
again. He gets it and be wants 
to turn and play ft into Ian 
Wright, to go forward.** 

Bergkamp agreed: "That is 
what I like most - to go straight 
to the goal- and Ian is a play- 
er who wants that as well." 

Wright’s goals are one rea- 
son why Bergkamp has not 


‘The football is 
more attractive 
here, for the 
players and the 
fans. Teams try 
to score goals' 


players. Every person is dif- 
ferent Even the way he played 


ferenL Even the way he played 
at Tottenham is different to the 
way I play at Arsenal 1 was 
compared for many years to 
Marco van Basten, but 1 am 
not like him either." 

Bergkamp has played in 
Klinsmann's centre-forward 
role with Internazionale in 
Italy and, at times, with the 
Netherlands. At Arsenal how- 
ever. be plays about 15 yards 
behind Ian Wright 

"I like to play there, but 
every game is different,” he 
said. “1 start there but it can 


monopolised the headlines. 
The other is bis lifestyle. He 
lives quietly with his wife, 
Henri ta, and eight-month-old 
baby, Estelle, in a leafy area 
□ear the northern edge of the 
M25. He is so settled he even 
spent his summer break there 
rather than return to the 
Netherlands. Life consists of 
gardening - he has been spot- 
ted stocking up at a local gar- 
den centre - and “we go for 
walks, do some shopping. In 
the evenings we don't do much 
because of the baby." 

What’s this? Attack-mind- 
ed player with “boring Arse- 
nal"? A quiet family man 
among a dressing-room famed 
for its belt-raisers? He must be 
the odd one out. 

Far from iL After Italy, 
where he felt unfairly blamed 
for Intemazionale's struggles 
and oppressed by the intensi- 
ty of the dressing room, he is 
enjoying Arsenal. While rarefy 


taking the lead in dressing- 
room banter, he feels at ease. 

“It is much more relaxed," 
he said. “'You are allowed to do 
your own warm-up and prepa- 
ration. And we have music We 
don't know in Holland or Italy 
about music before the game, 
very loud music too, that is not 
allowed. It is good. Arsene 
Wenger has changed a few 
things - mainly the time we ar- 
rive, much earlier -but he has 
left the music." It will surprise 
nobody that Wright is the mu- 
sicmaster. 

Vfcn Lingen, speaking from 
his experience with the Dutch 
team, added: “He needs a 
good environment It is veiy 
Important that be feels com- 
fortable and he does in Eng- 
land. The atmosphere is more 
about football, less about the 
press and business." 

Bergkamp said: “The foot- 
ball is fine, the private life is 
great I have no complaints. 
Sometimes people recognise 
you, but they leave you alone. 
Thar’s nice. You can be your- 
self. You are not really special 
in a big town like London. In 
Italy they want to touch you, 
to talk to you, to follow you. 

“The football is more at- 
tractive here, for the players 
and the fans. Teams try to 
score goals. The fans won’t al- 
low you to pass it around the 
back five or six times. They 
want it forward. A draw is not 
enough, even for teams near 
the bottom. 

“It is mainly what I expect- 
ed, but the standard is much 
higher than people in other 
countries think. The first 
month Iwas here I found it re- 
ally hard to get involved in the 
rhythm of the game, it was so 
quick." 

Today's match will be close- 
ly followed in the Nether- 
lands by Wim Bergkamp, his 
father. A Manchester United 
fan, he named his son after 
Denis Law. “I have two n’s as 
we are only familiar with that 
in Holland," Bergkamp Jnr 
said. “Denis with one n does 




Bergkamp enjoying Highbury^ open spacas against Stoke this week: Tfou have to laarn where the space Is hi each game' Photograph: Peter Jay- 


son, with Eric Cantona Howe 
said: “People go on about Can- 
tona - how he finds space, the 
way he combines midfield and 
attack. Beigkamp plays that 
role as well as anyone. There 
is another parallel in the way 
they play when they are further 
up. They have both done it and 
neither looked comfortable. 

“He doesn't get the headers 
that Cantona gets, those fer- 
post goals. He could get a few 
more bread-and-butter goals. 


not really exist’ 
This aftemoo 


This afternoon’s game is a 
chance for another compari- 


but he probably thinks he gets 
enough. Besides, at Arsenal 


Wrighty is in those positions. 
He gets chances around the D 


and he’s the best finisher in the 
Premiership from there. He’s 
got such variety. He can drill 
it hard and low, he can bend 
it, he can slam it high into the 
comer. 

“He’s a Rolls Royoe, he’sso 
smooth, his vision is perfect He 
knows just where to be at the 
right time. And when he gets 
there he’s got a lovely touch. 
Whether he's playing a little 
pass, or a flick, or a firm ball 
into Wight he recognises very 
quickly what is required and 
carries it out. His education as 
a young player must have been 
fantastic." * 


Bergkamp was schooled at 
Ajax, but he was a late starter. 
“I could have joined at nine but 
Ajax was different. It was all 
people who thought they were 
rich but weren’L I didn’t like 
them very much. After a few 
years it changed. A lot of nor- 
mal players went there and I 
joined." 

The electrician's son was 
given his debut at 16 by Johan 
Cruyff. At 20 he made his in- 
ternational debut. With 28 
goals from 51 games he is now 
seven behind Fa3s Wilkes’ prc- 
Wir Dutch record of 35. He 
has a better international 


strike-rate than Vhn Basten, but 
a poorer one than Cruyff 

In the summer of 1993 he 
joined Inter for £8m before 
moving to. Arsenal for £7.5m 
two years later. . , 

The Arsenal fens love him, 
partly because, as one admit- 
ted, *he is emblematic of what 
we want to be". He is stylish, 
exotic, skilful and envied. Last 
year he scored 16 goals. This 
year, despite hamstring and 
knee troubles, he has four in 
10 starts - not bad when the 
best chances are snaffled by 
Wright. 

Most importantly for Arse- 


nal fens, Beigkamp, unlike 
Klinsmann, is still here. He 
shews no sign of wishing to leave 
before the end of his four-year 
deal and he should get better. 

“He’s done well fear Arse- 
nal" Holdsworth said, >*but I 
think there is probably more to 
come. We've seen a taste.” 

“I try to be better every 
year," Bergkamp said. “Safer 
it is better than at this time last 
season. I am finding my form 
now." 

“He is a slow starter," Van. 
Lingen concluded. “We think 
he will go on to bigger achieve- 
ments." 
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by Brent Molyneux 


Anyone looking for trouble 
steers well clear of the England 
Travel Club. A vetting process 
which puls MIS to shame, the 
only criminal record these guys 
have got is “Diamond Lights". 
They are the Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses of the modem game; 
Fantasy Football meets Songs 
of Praise', Stalto meets Dennis 
Hopper. We've all paid £300 to 
leave Luton at 10.50pm on 
Friday and arrive in Tbilisi at 
dawn on Saturday. 

A five-hour flight. Dennis 
Bergkamp gags all round. 
Someone standing next to me 
starts telling a customs officer 
at "Tbilisi airport that he hasn't 
missed a BIvth Spartan’s away 
match in five years. He doesn't 
blink. He doesn’t smile. Nor 
does (he customs officer. 

Deposited in Republican 

Square at dam local time, we 
nuke for the Meieche Palace 
Hotel, temporary headquarters 
for the Foolhail Association. 
We hope to breakfast with 
Glenn and the team but when 
we gel there the players are 
holed up. out of view, on the 
ninth floor playing combat video 
games toward off homesteknes. 
A sign at the hotel entrance re- 
quests that automatic weapons 
be left in reception. Evviyonc in 
the lobby has a moustache. I be- 
come confused. Why is John 
Gorman serving me coffee? 
Four sailors from HMS Not- 
tingham sit in the bar. I crack a 
weak gag about haying seen 
Seaman. We get atari bade into 
town - a while knuckle ride of 
the Patrick Kluivert variety. 1 
look closely al the driver in case 
Tony Adams is fluent hi Geotgjan. 

Back in town, we do the 
sights. We check out the Sovi- 
et monoliths, the Armenian 
Orthodox churches, and the 
underground. A guy with a 
Manchester United coat pass- 
es us. I ask him if the funicular 
railway is worth the ride. He 
looks at me blankly and flash- 


es a smile created by Ken 
Dodd’s orthodontist “Spartak 
Moscow," he replies. At least 


he’s not from Hampshire. A 
Geordie with a guide book tells 


Geordie with a guide book tells 
us to visit the “famous sulphur 
baths". When we get there we 
find a shower room packed 
with naked Georgians, hung like 
donkeys and grinning like Em- 
lyn Hughes. 

Back at base, our fellow trav- 
ellers have pitched camp in bars 
a short pass from the drop-off 
point The talk is of Christmas 
trees and wing-backs, Kinldadze 
and Gascoigne. At the bade of 
my mind memories stir - mem- 
ories of Max Boyce - “At least 
I can say I was there." Perhaps 
he should bring his act to Tbil- 
isi Judging by the shops they 
would book him for the leeks. 
Fteople criticise die beer. Nobody 
mentions Manchester City. 

Six hours after we arrive wc 
are collected bv a fleet of FA 
coaches and make our way un- 
der police escort to the Boris 
Paichaidze stadium. We are 
told our hosts are “notoriously 
partisan" and fear the worst. The 
Georgians start strongly. Our 
coaches met by a throng of 
moustaches. clcnched-fist 


salutes and pictures of a s miling 
Graham Taylor. The police 


band, attuned fey years of Sovi- 
et rule to trying mind 
play both verses of the nation- 
al anthem. After a pause we sing 
the first verse again. First blood. 


Ultimately, however, the home 
support disappoints. We start 
chanting. “You’re supposed to 
be at home." Perhaps they trans- 
late the toae, shooting off a bar- 
rage of shrill whistles, which is 
in turn greeted by ironic ap- 
plause. As a contest the second 
goal ends the match - “You’re 
not whistling any more." we <ang 
We land at Luton at 11pm on 
Saturday. We miss the last train 
on Thameslink. 'Judgement 
Night' ebbs away. But we were 
definitely there.* 


TODAY 

3.0 iFifess stated 


FA Carling P r emier ship 

1 Aston Visa v Leicester 

2 Blackburn v Chelsea 

3 berton v Southampton — ' 

4 Leeds v Liverpool 

5 Manchester Utd v Arsenal — ; — 

6 Newcastle v West Ham .... 

7 Tottenham v&sxJfftend 

8 Wimbledon v Ooverrtry — 


Nationwide Uagnu . . 

First Dtvtefon 

9 Bolton v Crystal Palace 

ID Bradford Grty v Ipswicti ... 

11 Grimsby v Stoke ; 

12 Norwich v Steading - — 

13 Qdbrd Usd v Huddersfield 

3A Port VWev Sheffield Utd ..... 

15 Ronsmouih V Manchester Cny 

16 QPR v Chertton ... 

17 Southend v West Bromwich 

18 Swindon v Bemsiey — ; — 


FA Cop first roand 

19 Ashton) V Daffnham & ftedbridgs 

20 Btoctowol v Wigan 

21 Borsftam Wood v Rushden 

- BoemnUU v Morecamhe 

22 Bmntfem v Bournemouth 

23 Bristol Rowers v Exeter 

2« Bromley vEhfletd 

25 Burnley v Lincoln 

- Cambridge Ute v Waflng. 

- Cardiff v Hendon .... 

- Carlisle v Shepshed , 

- Chester v.Staiydndge 

28 Chesterfield v Buy — 

27 Colchester v Wycombe ; 

- Coteyn Bay v WMwn 

MWmtumfO 

— Crewe v Wddemwwasr 

28 FamborxWr v Sweet- 

29 Gflkngham v Hereford. ...... 

30 Hartlepool v'fork 

- HsttastortvSouBipoft 

- Leyton Orient v Merthyr TVdffl 

31 Macdasfeld v RocMab _ — 

Marefleto v Oonswx — I 

32 Korttiwtch v WalsaB 

-• FWtgtx ro ugi v Cheltenham 

33 Rymoutfi v Wham 


- Preston v Altrincham 

34 Runcorn v Oaffingjon 

35 Scunthorpe v flothem am 

36 ShrewOuiy v Scartromutfi 

37 Stevenage v Hayes — 

38 Stockport v Doncaster 

- Sudbury lawn v Brtrtmn (20) 

39 Swansea v Brtsuf Oty 

40 Twtjusy v Luton 

- Wtsbech v St Alrens 


- Queen of (fieSduhv Itomiton ...... 

- Steftoouaeraulrv Dumbarton.-.....- 

- Stranraer v A&r„ — 


Chance for Palace 


TtiM THvMon 

- Albion vQaeanlParK 

- Cowdenbeath vArtroath 

- East Stntngv Alloa 

-Forfar v Mon oo ae. — ; — — 

- fewness C* mate v Ross County. 


to narrow the gap 


Nationwide League 

RAUL NEWMAN 


BelTs Scottish LaagHe 
Premier Division 

41 Aberdeen v Dundee LW 

42 Hearts vtt&amfon. 

43 Kttn a mocfc v Motharwfl . 

44 FMth v D un tona fi ne ; 


TOMORROW 


FA Catting Premi er sh ip 

Dart# County v Wdflasbrajfi* (4i»_^ 


Scottish PhstDMskm 

46 Airdrie w Fottark ; 

46 Cfydebank * Rvttck 

47 Dundee v Si Johnstone — — 

48 St MhenvOreenocfi Morion 

48 Swing vJEMcRfe 


Nationwide Leeghe -1 
FbstDMshm 

' Waves v EKne^Wi {210) 


If it is goals you want, Burnden 
Park is the only place to be to- 
day. Bolton wanderers and 
their visitors. Crystal Palace, are 
not only the top two teams in 
the First Division but also the 


Second DMsIon ■ - 

- Benvfc* v LMngBnn _______ 

- BrecMo v 0*1 e : ... 


FA Cep first retold : - V 

N uc—fe Twin v Nattt County CfcO> 
toe Stole £*-«> .. ■ . 

. Northa mp t o n vWtelbitt 0.0)— i- 

Whtfoy Tom) v HuS City (12.01 ^ 

■tor Scartxm&t ft} : . ,'J 


country's leading scorers. 
While Bolton head the ti 


TEAM SHEET 


Aston Wa v 
Leicester 


Blackburn v 
Chelsea 


Everton v 
Southampton 


Leeds v 
Liverpool 


Last season: No eonespomSug 
fixture. 

Last flm League matches: Aston 
Vito LLVftW, Leicester WLUNL 
Villa stopper Townsend is ready to 
playwifr a bitfen rase. Goateeper 
Btsmch is stH ruled out with a knee 
injury so Oakes deputises. Leices- 
ter skipper Welsh misses a second 
game alter a knee operation while 
goalkeeper KeRer plays before fly- 
ing out for US intanatsonaf duty. 


Last season: 3-0 
Last five League matches: Black- 
bun DLDLW; Chelsea DWLWW. 
Blackburn wait for a fitness check on 
Greek winger Don is but Chelsea old- 
boy Le Saux will play his third game 
since returning from a broken lag. 
Chelsea are set to unveil new £5m 
sigrlng Gtaffiuca Zbte. The former Par- 
ma man is named alongside fellow 
Italians Di Matreo and Gianluca Vial- 
U in a 19-man squad. 


Last season: 2-0 . r .- 

Last five League watches: Cro rt uu 
DWWWD; Southampton WEWWD 
Ferguson is tn Ime to play a part for 
Everton after missing five games, 
through a combination of suspension 
and injury (knee, then caff). Le Ussier 
i s doutaful for So u t hamp ton after 1 
Kmpfngbffwith an antoe injury in mid- 
week. Stoker Watson is set to replace 
him while Monkou could come in for 
centre-back Ckyden tanMe). 


Last season: i-0 
Last flwe League matches: Leeds 
LWUiV; Liverpool WWUVL 
Rush must wait to discover the rote 
Leeds manager Graham has for him 
as he faces his former dub. Palmer 
(hamstring! te fit again but Jobson. 
Tfeboah, Dong> and Pemberton are 
stlU out Ruddock looks fikety to re- 
tain his place for LNerpooL Redknapp, 
who came In for Bogsr ag*nst Chari- 
ton. ts unlikely to retain his place. 


While Bolton head the table. 
Palace, with 39 goals, have 
scored one more than Colin 
Todd's team. With Norwich 
slipping recently. Palace have 
climbed into second place and 
would move to within a point of 
Bolton if they win today. 

Although they lost 3-1 at 
Birmingham in midweek, Bolton 
have an awesome home record, 
having won eight and drawn one 
at Bumden Jreik this season. 

Todd dismissed the result at 
St Andrews as “a hiccup" and 
expects a game fuD of incident 
this afternoon. “Palace are an 
attack-minded and exciting side. 


veiy similar to us," he said. 

Bolton will give a home de- \ 
but to John Sheridan, who is on . 
loan from Sheffield Wednesday, 
and recall their goalkeeper,. 
Keith Branagan. after suspen- 
sion. Alan Thompson is still 
banned, while Per Frandsen 
and Gudni Beigsson face fitness 
tests. 

Palace are likety to be un- 
changed. although Ray 
Houghton, who has been out for 
several weeks with a leg injury, 
is near to fufl fitness again and 
travels with the squad. 

Mike Walker, the Norwich 
manager, is likely to make 
changes for the visit of Reading. 
Ian Crook and Danny Mills are 


expected to make way for Kei- n - 
th O’Neill and Carl Bradshaw jg) 
Norwich lost in midweek 
Barnsley, who are now fourth. — 
Danny Wilson is likely to keep 
an unchanged side as' heat-. . r- 
tempts to preserve the country’s - 

only unbeaten away record at 
Swindon. 




Shannon’s derby pitch 


Scottish football 


Man Utdv 
Arsenal 


Newcastle 
West Ham 


Tottenham v 
awtaenana 


Wimbledon v 

Coventry' 


Rab Shannon feces an Edin- 
burgh derby debut for Hibern- 


ian against Hearts affynecastie 
today after completing a 
£100,000 switch from Dundee 
United. - 

Shannon, 30, is the second 
signing in a fortnight by the Hi- 
bernian caretaker manager, 
JodtySootL who had worked wife 
Shannon at Dunfermline and 
Dundee, Shannons arrival allows 
Hibs to restore Willie Miller to 
right-back, with Shannon ex- 
pected to take over on the left. 

Lying in wait for Hibs today 
is the derby goals specialist, 
John Robertson. He scored his 
250th goal for Hearts in the last 
derlty and is, ominousfy for 
Hibs, era 198 league goals. 

have been loo king for 
more experienced players to 


Lost a e ns oct: 1-0 . 

Last five League ma t che s: Man 
United WWUI; Amnai WWDWD 
Keane ts suspended, but Gggs re- 
turns after six matches out with a calf 
Injury. United also a late check 
to full-back Win (knee). Arsenal are 
without sank# Hartsoh, who com- 
pletes a three-match ban, and have 
a doubt over defender Wtoterbum, 
but Merson is fit again. 


Lust season: 3-0 
Last five League matches: New- 
castle WWWLW; West Ham LLWWL 
Apart from Shearer, still recovering 
from surgaty, Newcastle, the Pre- 
miership readers, are free from iraury 
worries. Romanian international Ra- 
dudoiu Is In One for a West Ham 
comeback. Potts and Brim are 
added to the squad. 


last season: No comespondngfto 

tufOi 

Last five League matdwe: fotdon- 
ham IWWUW; Sunderland UXWL- 
fottenhan couid.field Sintorr, who has 
racowred fitxn an ankte injury but are 
unBkety to nsk Anderton tsrx match- 
es out with groin and hamstring). 
Smith stands by for his Premiereftp 
debut for Sundwfand.' • -' 


Last season: 0-2' 

Last fare League matches: Wim- 
bledon WWWDD; Everton DDDDD 
McAllister is stroking to stake off 
an ankle irgury. Leonhardsen, Jones 
and Earle, all rested in midweek, win 
return while Thatcher, ruled out with 
a leginpjrfc wHI also be in the squad. 
Coventry striker Dublin may play de- 
spite a groin strain. 


tomorrow 


Dterby.v : 
MMfflesbrough 



Last season: No comsspondingfixtum . '•! 

Last fhre bragw matches: Derby ITHJX. . 

Danah mtemafional defettferUuneh (ontoe) looks bertarrrto be fft for Derby SWp- 
still suspend, so 'femes is set to forma three-man central defence 
wrth McGrath and RcwetL MkkSesbroi^skipper Prafsor (rack) is IB«ljrto miss 

a sax^ matt WNfemidftilder Stamp ^ 


join the club and Shannon has 
proved a great defender," said 
Scott, who recertify paid Celtic 
£250ftQ0 for Jqhn Hughes. “Rab 
felt he wasn’t being used ed his 
fufl potential at Dundee Urated." 

Hearis have Neil McCann 
ready to ret uni, but the manag- 
er Jim Jefferies refuses to reveal 
his main injuiy worry, with the 
mystery man thought to be the 
Sleeper, Gifles Rousscl Neil 
Pomton sits out (he deity with 
a one-match ban as Hearts look 
to complete three Icyguc wins in 
a raw in their last outing before 
the Coca-Cola Cup final aga^reu* 
Rangers tomorrow week. 

Aberdeen entertain Dundee 
United at Pittodric for the first 
time in 18 months, while Kil- 
mamock and Motherwell meet 
at Rugby Park in an important 
basement battle, with the sides 
level on points in second-bot- 
tom place. 
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sport 


Star-studded 

nr c Iiiuin — * i . 



by the 
a six of 

r'V™' 1354 weekend the shri^ 1 2^ 57 WMuoten with Italy,- the 
^bo^wereobvioilyonthSn ^^^V.^amungmTimD 
feet. The Dutch, Yugoslavs “J, 948 - No mean feat that - which 

Macedonians blasted 24eoals hT -J? 8 certa ^y true of a forward tine ' 
weenthemmtheirVtoridSlS: £*! boasted Fnmey,' 

,n^„- r». — . _ Uqsqual- Matthews, Mannion, Lawtonand 

WteteMMi • • • 


lace their kinky boots with a size-10 haul 


— . — — „ was 

wtuic rausmc got their shonKna ^^fcngiandforwaidliiKle^' 
boots on in time toscore four hnS? “ • But tbc comprehensive- 

last seven minutes agaiS riSk Stir 

bng Albion. Petefvhn v£*S to^HtoOnajypairafgo- 

melnWhile, coS wSJSf?* boo* the Wizard of Dribble 

mg clogs: his miss in ^unday^Ow if? ^ ^ 

Firm match was tha» t!*® nee< ^ e ^ ape; the joke was that 

drubbing his Dutch *temPSl*? e ^^bewswasspfasthecorfdtum 
gave Whies will have off his bedroom light and be in bed 

GonTd^l £jTJ^ e F 01 ** before the room era dark). 

Christmas ^Hn e ? l Matthews had decided that if he 

will smjoy theIr 8 a«ihS nV t e was S 0 " 1 ® to be quicker than any- 
and turkey, one else, he also had to be lighter 

SeSfSSJS S™ a ? ainst (abeUrfthesr^dlvf^MSSl 
«a]y m March with more optimism naman. 


McMa- 
bly the nearest thing 


to a lattexday Matthews, dearly 
shares). “Before the War we had big 
boots -with steel plates and toe 
caps,” Matthews remembers. M I 
wanted to wear black rugby boots, 
which were lighter, bul l was too shy 
- everyone wore brown boots in 
those days. Bui after the Whrl asked 

die' Yorkshire factory where the 
boots weic made if they could make 
them lighter. They removed the 
pbtesand toe caps and nailed in the 
studs; later we got screw-in studs. 
The boots were so thin they never 
; lasted more than five games, the 
studs would come away." 

Matthews still keeps a pair of 
those old boots in his .car, uncere- 
moniously wrapped in a- plastic 
bag. He was he was “in love with 
them”. “1 could fold them in hutf 
and put them in my pocket, they 
were so light-” In fact they weighed 
just llb ooz.. No wonder Johnny 
Carey likened playing against 


Olivia Blair 



tabloid you believe). Giggs first 
signed with Reebok in 1993, but 
looked to have burned his boats - 
and his boots - when be cut off his 


ON SATURDAY 


Matthews to “playing against a 
ghost”. 

Matthews got £50 from the Co- 
Op Wholesale Society for endors- 
ing the boots, which seems peanuts 
compared with deals like the one 
Ryan Giggs has recently signed 
with Reebok, worth between £6m 
and £8m (depending on which 


case of them getting loo big for their 
boots, perhaps? Obviously not, for 
the locks soon reappeared. 

Now Reebok dearly consider Gig- 
gs to be a goexi investment -accxailrng 
to their spokesman, Chris Lewis, “he 
transcends football's tribal barrets in 
that, although he plays for United. 

he's stfll respected by other fans. He’s 

.an idol across the board” - and 
won’t be giving him the boot until well 
into the 21st cennny. 

So whether they are red (John 
Fashanu, John Barnes, Stan Colly- 
more), white (Alan Ball, Photo di 
Canto) or even yellow (Herbert 
Chapman); or whether they’re size 
12s like BiD Shankly’s or tiny size 
eights like Dwight Yorke’s, boots - 
like everything else in football - are 


big business. The launch of Adidas' 
P redato r in 1 OQd HighKghtgd this, but 
the other boot companies have 
come out all studs showing in an at- 
tempt to wrestle the biggest market 
share away from Adidas. 

As yet, m vain; the biggest seller 

is stiD Adidas’ FVedatorTiactkai boot 

£99.99). although Umbra’s Shear- 
er Special e (£79.99% the Mfruno Pro 
SI (£79.99) - as modelled by Jamie 
Redknapp - the Giggs Pro 
Sidewinder (£69.99), Diadora’s 
George Wcah boots (£85.99) and 
Nike's R» (£69.99), responsible 
for ten Wright’s brace against Stoke, 
are close on the Predator’s heels. 
One wonders about sales figures for 
the Cole Sidewinders... ' 

For the most expensive boots on 
the market, however, look no further 
than the feet of They Adams, who has 
just signed a two-year deal for Asks 
to wear their TSS900s. With all due 
respect to Adams, perhaps it is Kicky 


he is no tole model in the mould of 
Giggs or Redknapp. because the 
Asa boots will set some poor un- 
suspecting parent back a cool £120. 
or £200 for the ultra-light version. 

One presumes that, being a de- 
fender, the boots give Adams 
greater adaptability. But uy telling 
that to Matthews. “Who defends 
now?” he asks. “In nw day we were 
raiders; it was the defenders' job to 
stop us. They stuck to us like glue. 
1 remember Mel Hopkins of Spurs 


follo wing me into my own goal- 
" ucket 


mouth. I sweated buckets trying to 
get away from him. I never spoke to 
my opponents but I told him I'd had 
enough, was off to the dressing- 
room. He replied: Til follow you!' 


“Nowadays, no one knows how to 
tackle. Defen 


tenders sit back, and 

when they come up against the 
player, they Just can't do it.” 

Well, Sir Stanley always did know 
how to put the boot in. 
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Kidderminster visit their mirror 
image in today’s FA Cup tie at 
Gresty Road. Phil Shaw reports 


O nly one part of the fur- 
niture avoided being 
slung in the stop when 
the old architecture of Kidder- 
minster Harriets’ home gave 
way to plush new offices, chang- 
ing rooms, reception area, 
restaurant and bar last summer. 
His name Is Graham AUner, 
writes Phil Shaw. ... 

Tn an era when chairmen re- 
move managers withaH the sub- 
tlety of cowboy builders ripping 
out fittings, Allner has become 
afixtureatAggborongh. At the. 
start of this month heoegan his 
14th year in charge of the 
■Worcestershire club, a reign 
unrivalled id VauxhaB Confer- 
ence history. ‘ 

Tbday, the FA Cup’s endur- 
ing capacity for coincidence 
pits . the 47-year-old Brummie 
against theonly member of his 
profession who has survived 


and thrived longer at one dub. 
ime Jtidde 


By the time Kidderminster 
. hired Allner from the now-de- 
funct AP Leamington, Dario 
Gradi was already six months 
into his tenure at Crewe 
Alexandra. - - . 

The achievements of the men 
occupying the respective dug- 
outs at Gresty Rend bear wit- 
ness not only to the value of 
continuity, and of a patient 
hoard, but also to the vision of 
Allner and Gradi Both were de- 
termined to create a dub whose 
involvement with the commu- 
nity extended beyond relieving 
them of their cash every other 
week. 


Crewe, festering away in the 
former Fourth Division for two 
decades, are again vying for pro- 
motion to the First. Their suc- 
cess has been founded on 
.Gradi’s ability to spot and de- 
velop talent in players as young 
as seven or eight There are 
dear parallels with the set-up 
Allner has evolved at Kidder- 
minster, who are themselves on 
course for the ItootbaU League 
place they were so harshly de- 
nied in 1994 because of the stan- 
dard of their stadium. 

“We Ve gone down the same 
road as Crewe; though it's not 
so easy to do as a non-League 
dub,” AUner said. “1 think 
we’re the only one in the Cen- 
tres of Excellence scheme, and 
we’ve got well over a hundred 
boys attached to the dub. 

*1 always say to people: ‘If 
you want to see this footb&B dub 
ai work, at its best, go to the As- 
troturf when afi the kids come 
on a Thursday nighf.” 

GradTs production line of 
.prodigies — from David Platt 
through Rob Jones to Neil 
Lennon — is legendary. AUner 
has raised £300,000 by selling 
home-grown players like 
Richard Rxsyth, Raul Jones and 
Steve Lflwall to League chibs, 
and he currently has a forward. 
Lee Hughes, attracting six-fig- 
ure bids. Hughes has recently 
rejected offers to train with 
Premiership teams, preferring 
to be judged on his form for 
Kidderminster. 

“Lee feels it would be dis- 



Bebeto 
the Real 


focus of 
attention 


Graham Altasr this month began his 34th year In charge of the GM VauxhaU Conference dub Kidderminster Harriers 


Photograph: David Ashdown 


ruptive," Allner explained. 
“And since we’re in the black, 
for the first time I can remem- 
ber, there’s no pressure to sell. 
He’s capable of playing at the 
highestlevel eventually, but he 
wants to see us into the League 
first.” 

(Allner had just said how 
much Hughes had matured 
when, to our mutual mirth; we 
noticed a photo of him, stick- 
ing his tongue out G la Gazza, 
on the cover of the Harriers 
fanzine The Keeper Looks Like 
Elvis.) 

Kidderminster are three 
points dear at the Conference 
summit With a swish new stand 
in place, they had the requisite 
ground-grading to be accepted 
into the Third Division even be- 
fore the latest refurbishments. 
After three Wembley finals in 
the FA Trophy, two Welsh Cup 
finals, one championship and a 
run to the last 16 of the FA Cup, 


promotion would be Allner’s 
crowning glory. 

“We’re a League dub in all 
but status now,” he said, though 
they were bottom of the table 
when be arrived In the carpet- 
making town. “The short-term 
aim was to get out of trouble. 
In the long term I wanted to 
build a top non-League dub, 
like an Altrincham or aTMford, 
who were the Manchester Unit- 
ed of our leveL 
“The facilities were very ba- 
sic and we had just 15 players 
with no reserve team. Our av- 
erage gate was 600 (ft is now 
2J200), and there was a cycle 
track round the pitch which 
meant there was no atmos- 
here. When the wind was 
lowing up here on a Saturday 
afternoon, it was desperate. 

“On my first day we lost at 
home to WDlenhall in the Staffs 
Senior Cup. But on the Satur- 
day we beat Machynlleth 9-1 in 


E! 


the Welsh Dm, which raised 
spirits a bit, and I remember say- 
ing to my assistant: That laid 
doesn’t look had'. It was Paul 
Davies, who’s still here as play- 
er-coach having played (ducks 
programme] 596 games plus 26 
as sub.” 

Davies, the Conference’s aD- 
tiroe record scorer, is one of a 
dwindling band of survivors 
from the title campaign. After 
two seasons in which a horren- 
dous injury list and a reaction 
to the anticlimax of being kept 
down blunted their challenge, 
Allner, by now working full-time 
as manager, set about rebuild- 
ing on the pitch. His probable 
front three at Crewe — Hugh- 


es. James McCue (from Partick 
Dot 


Thistle) and NeD Doherty (ex- 
Birmingham) — exemplify the 
new “Kiddy”. 

Mention of Birmingham 
makes Allner misty-eyed over 
what he describes as the high- 


light of his Kidderminster ca- 
reer, the third-round victory 
there three seasons ago. “I re- 
member watching the lads and 
the chairman (Dave Reynolds) 
run over to the Spion Kop. The 
Blues fans rose to them. Tb see 
that, at the dub Td always sup- 
ported myself, made my spine 
tingle. 

T go fiat immediately after 
a game, and it was the same at 
St Andrew's. I don't go silly un- 
til five hours afterwards when 
I’ve gat a few drinks down me. 
1 still live in the city and it was 
fantastic being out that night. 
Every now and then I’d look up 
and there I was, being inter- 
viewed on Sky.” 

There have been dark mo- 
menta, too. After a Trophy de- 
feat at Yeovil in 1992, angry Ians 
rounded on him “big time". All- 
ner also squirms at the thought 
of bow he persuaded a dubious 
Reynolds to sanction an 


overnight stay before a match 
at Barrow, late in the same sea- 
son. “We lost 5-1 and ended up 
having to win our last game at 
Gateshead to stay up.” 

By another coincidence, Kid- 
derminster's last comparable 
defeat was inflicted by Crewe in 
August. “We lost 6-1 at home, 
and they were scintillating in go- 
ing 4-0 up by half-time. But you 
can’t really compare a pre-sea- 
son friendly to a cup-tie. At least 
I hope not! 

Tm looking forward to go- 
ing there because they're a 
model of the kind of club we 
want to be, both in the way 
they're set up and how they play. 
And the upper Second Division 
is something we can realistically 
aspire to. If we get the princi- 
ples and the structure of the 
place right, and don’t spend 
more than we take in, there’s no 
reason why we can't gradually 
progress." 


The other Newcastle dream of credibility and cash 


At first Cohn Murphy thought 
it wus a wind-up. Bamming who 
his tcam.had drawn in the first 
round of theFA Gup, the Notts 
County managerhad been as- 
sured: “Newcastle, away.” 

Even for a side struggling in 
the Second .Division, facing 
Newcastle Tbwn; of the North 
West Counties Le^ue, ought to 
he &<; big a mismatch as if 
County were visiting the 
Premiership Jeadera&emsdves. 

financ wHmperalivcs mean the 


days of small non-League 
venoes staging such ties are be- 
aming scarcer. Tb Murphy’s re- 
lief, no doubt, the game goes 
ahead at Stoke’s Victoria 
Ground tomorrow. 

The Staffordshire club need 
a 6,000 gate, 60 times their 
average, just to break even. 
“The biggest thing for us is not 
to be eight down alter 27 min- 
utes,” said their manager, Giya 
Chamberlain, a Tfesco delivery 
driver. He spoke for all Cup 
dreamers when he outlined 


Phil Shaw assesses who the giant-killers may be as the 
League clubs begin their FA Cup campaign 


out two years running by Wok- 
will do well to survive at 


mg, 


Newcastle’s priorities: “Tb.come 
out of it with a lot of credibility 
and a few quid.” 

The memory of Marine's 
11-2 mauling by Shrewsbury 
las* November will play on tbe 
rfffods of many minnows. Yet 
recent history shows that the 
eight Football League dubs 
facing VauxhaU Conference 


opposition are also at risk. The 
Conference boasts 21 wins in 


such meetings over the past five 
seasons. 

Macclesfield are probabfy 
favourites to beat Rochdale, de- 
spite having to give a debut to 
Andy Oakes, 19, in goal. Wal- 
sall will be under similar pres- 
sure at Northwich, now 


managed by the former Telford 
giant-killer Mark Hancock. His 
principal marksman, Delwyn 
Humphries, scored against 
Preston in 1994 to take Kidder- 
minster into the fifth round. 

Preston themselves face Al- 
trincham, who need one win to 
equal Yeovil’s record of 17 
League scalps. Barnet, knocked 


Farnborough, and Cambridge's 
new manager, Roy McFarland, 
should be warned that Writing's 
attack contains the obligatory 
Cambridge reject, Ollie Mora. 

Mark O’Kane, manager of 
Shepshed Dynamo, of the Dr 
Martens League (Midland Di- 
vision), has dreamt he scores the 
winner at Carlisle: shame he no 
longer plays. Sudbury, from 
the Southern Division, look 
more capable of an upset, if 


beating Brighton can be so de- 
scribed, with Hull also on a hid- 
ing to nothing against Whitby 
at Scarborough tomorrow. 

Consett, away to Mansfield, 
have conceded only one goal in 
eight matches in this year’s 
Cup; Morecambe, who travel to 
Boston, have amassed 23. 
Meanwhile, the collision of 
Torquay (8-4 tosersai Walsall in 
last season’s competition) and 
Luton (thrashed 7-1 by Grims- 
by) is surely a banker no-score 
draw. 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Basketball 

TheSpsrjpiv»«m PWneaVWenotti twe 
sacked an American ptaer Marquess 
Bragg after ha tasted posture for 
ephadraw in a routine dmgwst. it’s 
impaa&to, ! don't drink. and I haven't 
taken an* meticaDon." said fire® who 
was ptejrtngtbriPamese or. r tempo- . 
iwy contract, mi ha pm-sewal oth- 
er Amancw* have tested poetaw tor 
epherinne. wtocb is toBvadln Spain but 
^ is wkieiy uateim irdbtm famedws m. . 
the United States. i 

owtwa a&MnaaanatoDiiBgct hou- 
wn SO ndwe JttVinaiairai RmnK8&- . 
GtMttn SUM 95 UttwukM SB: SMt» 9fl 
IACSDPIW7B. — • ■ 


Crickat 

. SHEFFIELD SMELD ( 

. boom: VMMrtTOta&tifJonM Uino. 

-I Nana? ittl v Smfth *1 Sydney; 

NBwSannVtetea274ftrI iSwauai sos. 
VTajwrShrquimaBiar'pSaeTR' 
narta- iZltorl g Qaxffi. DM 4Sno) v 
ww m **bwh. . - 



m Guatemala city which left 84 peo- 
pla dead. 

ThetbnnerBiSandandWtBnhaTide- 

texto; Graham Roberts, tes mieewd 

*io«rtomanageiheGM\fcu(hrtOon- 

fcmnca side Kettering. The Mwdl ptey- 

<jr -manager has accepted an anprcweo 
. t ax to stay with his present Cain. 
wwama. r a w i w cw h 
■ «» B SwtnAsi funtWetos^teg. «*« 
(mufletteri Bournemouth lo Waa ton 

sarsfisTi^^'iH 

UMNUMMSTO John Sheridan tmkfflakW 
$MT Wad to Boflon. 

1»AttmunRESIXteBiRSe» 

SSS ffSSnwtfl ABlgn£3roffia« 
IMOltf Hakaown Tow#. »*?rthCOT 
first raitKfc Chaifw 6 fwetev L Raaangz 

Ss-’wwSaEs 

Lroo 0 . 


teOi WteOH SfltMOKMUttMK 1 
jferiand UMtM QUatf, PWWbri** 

by 41 tuna.- V; ; 
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Gnat Britain an sWh 

of me mro^Wortd AmBteurTtetnOw^ 

SSSfiSwi 

den both sodied a^-undypar 
WTO Britain Mowed up 
. 213 w«h a second round 

of 42L one arohe Wdrfwde- 

rf*emetert§,. thfi UnflIBd StBteS- 


The Open Championship winner, Tom 

Lehman, hit a tournament record 10- 
under per to take the PGA Grand Slam . 
of Goff In Hawaii. Lehman started the 
depleted final rouid of nine holes with 
aone^tiokeleadotertheUSOpenwai- 
na; S 83 W Jones, and the Masters cham- 
pion, Nick Faldo, buthe had e birdie 
at the 394 -yard 10th hole to open a 
two-stroke gap that he held at the fin- 
ish. Coopted with his eitfit-under 100 
over the first 27 botes yesterday, 
Lehman finished the 36-hote euert with 
rounds of 68 and 66 for 134. 

Bany Lane has pulled out of England's 
two-man teem for IheWwW Cup of Golf 
in Cape^ Town next week complaining of 
-mental and physical tiredness'. Kara's 
ftterWtcheilwijQteJbh Payne instead. 
Lane, who began the year by winning 
the first prize In the Andersen Consuit- 
li« tttarid Championship 'm Anaona, fin- 
ished only 76th on the European tour 
Qnfer of Merit this season, a drop of 

68 places. 

DUNLOP PHOENIX TOURNAMENT 

w 68 67: L Msswood t£ng) 67 68- 186 
T Wsison (USJ 66 70. 138 H Meshtai 60 
fift N OzaW 67 71. 1M Y Kaneto 69 TO. 
«L M Hmanun 73 68: 0 Ishl (US) 72 
fia YSakamoto 72 69; RGamez 0JS) 72 
69 . M 2 C Raw (Pao 72 70; T Nakte- 
ma 71 7L* S OTOdB 71 71; F Funk [US) . 
TO 72. 3*3 T Oorid 73 ?0tMAJfcnenez 
. (So) 72 7t H SasaM 7172; T town 71« 
7Z l MW {US) 71 72; L Nelson CUS) 71 
72. Sotected qwBSaie! »5 C Rocca (*t) 

' 73 T2. 146Tftom (Dtnl 72 74, S M wted 
oinpaMerKlBa J f*d*a» (US) 78 74 . 


AUSTRALIAN PfiA CHAMPIONSHIP fSyd- 
nn) Laadns Mcontffliand scores: 138 
C Gray (Aus) 68 70; I Cooper lAue) 70 68; 
P Loraid (Aus) S8 68. 188 W RBey (Aus) 


(Sue) 69 72; M Worth ISwfr) 71 70; K Park- 
flja7170 


66 73; J roily (US) 7366. MO R^dtUS) 


68 72; A FWnttr (Aus) 71 69l Ml B Roach 
(AUS) 66 75; D SmM (NZ) 72 6tt Setact- 
ed. M3 G BdM (28} 72 71; D HOwefl (GB) 
73 70. 145 A Roan (GB) 72 73;BJacK- 
9on (GS) 68 77.^ fifl P Mc&nky Or!) 71 7S) 
D Carte (GB) 69 77. M7D Wataon (GB) 
72 75. 

MENS WORLD AMATEUR TEAM CHAM- 


. . .70. M2 J Stephenson 

(Aus) 68 73; ft Wbfcon (US) 70 72; L Lam- 
bert (Aus) 70 72; R Hetharin0on (Aufe) 70 
72; M Lunn (Aus) 68 74; K LMTOb (Aus) 73 
68; D Reid (G8) 73 69. Se lec t s* M4 J 
Moriw (GB) 72 72. M8 C Hall (GB) 72 74. 
W 0 Bamanl P8) 74 73. 349 H Waoawnti 
(GS) 76 73; K MorahsO 1(3) 74 75. 


second-round score*: 409 Ausnafla 203 

20& 418 finteid 208 210: Croada 213 
as. 420 PhfiK*ws 23D 210: Sweden 210 
210,421 Brian 213 208. 422 UntedSaes 
211 211. 423 Nsw^obnd215208: Sptei 
213 210. 424 Indfl 213 211- 
EUtOPEAN SEMORS TOUt QUALFYNG 
SCHOOL (Peralada, Spain) Lsarifeig fftial- 

muel ecoree (GS or « udesastated; lop 
30 earn carte for 1887 Mason): 209 B 
Mamie (US) 68 68 73. 218 B Brask (US) 
73 71 71. 218 J Hairatton 74 72 TO: I 
ftehertwn 72 72 72: « Stem (US) 70 TO 
76! S WW 73 72 71. 217 S Adwek 74 71 
.72; J R DMch (US) 67 77 73; B Cana 72 
71 74. 218 L Monroe (U5 72 69 77; A Bar)- 
M (US) 60 76 73. 219 K ftteon Can) 74 

75 70; J MsenaB (US) 74 72 73; A Brooks 
71 74 74; J Cwr (US) 70 74 75; J Wadorrtu 
(Sp) 71 71 77. 220 T R Jonas (US) 73 76 
71:A5pnna76 72 72. 221 S Smart (US) 

76 73 72; H Jacteon 71 76 74. 

AUSTRALIAN WOMBtS* MASTERS (Bald 


Ice hockey 

Wtt: Bosun 2 Pittsburg) 1 (at): Buffalo 5 
Caotado4;vancouwf3NeiiiJaE^0;Wastir 
ttwon 5 PftlBiMphla 2; Ca(gp(y 2 Chicap 1 
(far, St Lous 6 Tampa Bay 3: HailfOnl 2 
Phoenh 3; Lob Angate 4 Toronto 1. 

TESA BRRtSH CHAMPI0NSWPS (OuBdUnl) 
Vfatnoii'e abort pn^amnw; 1 Z Jonaa 
(Swndon)0£;2J Amjwswm OMidon) 1.0; 
3 K MeDemwt (East NMOe) 1^; 4 T Sear 
(Oxford) 2ST, 5 G F'npavasdNxj (East utxve) 
2J&1 e K Afcn (DundonakC and F Stem (Ftem- 
torm 3.0, 


Ralfyieg 

Team Ford Repsol have refbrged a suc- 
cessful partnership by signing Armin 
Schwaiz, of Germany, as No 2 to the 
double Morid champion, Carlos Salnz, 
for 1997. The two drivers were team- 
mates at Toyota when Sainr won the 
work) tffle hi 1990 and 1992. Tm hap- 
py to be Joining forces with Carios once 
agar and fm bxAing forward very much 
to working with Km as we launch Rad’s 
latest Escort in the World Rally Cham- 
pionship.* said 33-year-old Schwarz. 
Martin Whitaker, Fiord’s til rector of Eu- 
ropean Motorsport, said: Tm sure that 
theirstrong working relationship will be 
a greet asset to us." 


Coast, AustraBa) 

134 J Cafter (AuS} I 


69 ^ c 
Maui)** (QS)S5 71. 137 L Darios 030 67 
7W C Stenah (Aus) 67 TO; w Ooobn (Aus) 
68 69, 138 E Gteon (US) 67 71; J Gad* 
dte (US) 69 69. 138 C M Koeft (SweJ 70 
68; S VtoiA (Au^ 70 69. 341 J Mats (Aus) 
66 75; S ftjmer (U^ 89 72: L Neumann 


Motor racing 

The former champion Witi Hrjy is to dri- 
ve for Fend in next year’s British Tour- 
ing Car Championship. The 43-year-old 
Londoner’s switch from the Williams- 
Renault team, with whom he. has 
spent two seasons and won three races, 
is seen as a move which undertnes 
Ford’s determination to speed back into 
the winner's cWe after a lacklustre 
1996 season. The signs are ad good’ 
saklHoyontetwo^earcormact, “Fad 
has made some fundamental changes 
in die way the touring car praganvne . 
is structured. A great deal of progress 
has been mate with die Hontteo so fat; 
and I’m ve^ confident of the team’s abi- 
ity to develop it further.’ 


Snooker 

John Spencer has restored as chairman 
of snookers mling body less ihan a mcrah 
before he ws <fce to seek re-election. 
A s tatement from die Wbrid Professton- 
a) Bilfiards and Snooker Assoctebon con- 
firmed Spencer's decision to quit before 
the sport's annual meeting in Bristol on 
19 December. Only last week during the 
Wbrid Cup In Bangkok iheWPBSA refused 
U confirm tf Spencer had been asked 
to stand down prior to a board meeting 
in the Thai CEpteL The three-times world 
champion from RadcUflfe, uriw took over 
from John VifgJ, refused to explain his 
reasons for standing down. 


Tamils 

Todd Woodbcdge and Mark Wood- 
foide, of Austrab, pufled off a dramatic 
4<6. 7-6, 7-6 win wer Jacco Ettfogh and 


Paul Haarhuis, of the Netheriands. in 
the PhoentyATP Wfortd Doubles Cham- 
p ion sh lp In Hartford. Connecticut, yes- 
terday. After dropping the first set and 
pulling even with the second inatiB- 
break. the top-ranked Australians fougit 
off five match-polnt3 at 5^ in the de- 
ckring set a^lnst die fourth-ranked 

Dutch pair. 

ADVANTA CHAMPIONSHIP WOMENS 
TUJRNAkENT (PMade^Ma) Sta^e\ sec- 
ond round: S Graf (Gen M A Fraaer (US) 
6-2 6-1 J Nowma (Ci Rep) bt L McNH [US) 
. &4 7-5; B PSulus lAui) titZGamson-JacK- 
son IDS) wfio; Y BssuM (lndonj bt K Ro (US) 
&4 6-4; A Miller (US) m M Shaugmessy 
(US) 4-6 6-2 7-5. 

GUARDIAN tffiBCT BRITISH NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHPS Oxford) Men% smgtes 
qurterOnals T Henman (Qon) bt N 
GOuW (Afort) 6-1 fr3; P Ftobriscr (Northarts) 
bt A Rchanhon (Linta) 1-6 7-69-7; G Rused- 
ski funanJbtT Spinks (NorfaSO 6-3 B-O; C 
Wikmsoo (H»its & M3W) tn J Delgatlo (War- 
wicks) 2-66-0 9-7. Doubles sonUmat D 
Secsfan) (Swretf) & A Foaer (Steb) bt J Bales 
(Surrey) & Henman 6-1 &3. 

W C Wood (Sussex) 4-6 6-2 7-5; J Putin 
(SiCWdteLAhllDW) 6 - 16 - 4 . INMMMfe 
ddubtei cwnUInab S-A Stddatl (Dorset) £ 
MM&nMl^(EHa4taJWood{M(a4&TBy- 

ftOUND-ROBW PHOENDC/ATP TOUR 
W0RLJ> DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHP (Itart- 
fotd. US): 5 Lareau (Can) and Alex O'Brien 
(US) bt L Pmek (Sen ana B Tafcot (SA) 6- 
1 6-3; B Black CDm) end G ComvHI [Can) 
bt J Bjorkman ISwe) era) N KiAb (Swel 6-3 
1-6 6-4; TWwdbridge (Au&) end M Wtood- 
foide (Aus) bt J Eton* (Noth) and P 
Haarhuis INeth) 4-6 7-6 7-6: M KruMes 
(Bah) and 0 Nestor (Can) bt T Kronemonr 
(US) and D Macftwre o n (Aus) 6G 4-6 6-3. 


Bebeto could hardly have 
picked a better debut match for 
his reappearance in Spain, as his 
new side Seville play Real 
Madrid tomorrow. 

But the return of the Brazil- 
ian World Cup striker -who was 
greeted by 7,000 Seville fans on 
arrival - will not be the only 
point of interest in a game that 
brings together teams with a tra- 
dition of swapping both players 
and coaches. 

Jose Antonio Camacho, the 
Seville manager, is a former 
Real stalwart, while Real's lead- 
ing goalscorer, the Croatian 
striker Davor Suker was until 
last season the darling of tbe 
crowd at Seville's Sanchez Piz- 
juan stadium. 

The euphoria surrounding 
the signing of Bebeto has pro- 
duced 3,000-strong crowds at 
Seville training sessions in 
scenes reminiscent of Diego 
Maradona's ill-fated season at 
the dub in 1992-93. Bebeto, who 
spent four highly successful 
seasons with Deport ivo La 
Coruna, bad made no secret of 
his desire to return to Spain. “I 
and my family feel very happy 
here.” he said. 

Another Brazilian interna- 
tional, the Real Madrid de- 
fender Roberto Carlos, is full of 
praise for Bebeto. “He scores 
goals, and what’s more be has 
ability and intelligence. For me. 
he’s the perfect player,’' he said 
Roberto Carios was one of sev- 
eral Real players who defended 
the Real coach, Fabio Capello, 
during the week after consecu- 
tive goalless draws at home. 
“Wj’re to blame if we don't pro- 
duce spectacular play,” he said. 

Real’s problems worsened 
on Tuesday when Alvaro Ben- 
ito was badly injured in Spain's 
Under-21 game against Slova- 
kia. The striker will miss the rest 
of the season, increasing the 
likelihood that Capello will 
look for reinforcements when 
the Spanish transfer market 
reopens in December. 

For the Seville game Capel- 
lo welcomes back the Balkan 
strike-force of Davor Suker 
and Predrag Mijatovic, who 
scored for Croatia and Yu- 
goslavia respectively in World 
Cup action last weekend. 

Suker has promised be will not 
celebrate if he scores against his 
old dub on Sunday, lalang a leaf 
out of the book of Gabriel Moya 
- who seemed to beg the for- 
giveness of Seville fans after get- 
ting on the score-sheet for 
Valencia earlier this season. 

Camacho also found himself 
in need of clemency after be- 
ginning his career at Seville 
with just one win in nine games. 
But he has turned things around 
with three consecutive wins and 
wfll be hoping for a repeat of last 
season's encounters with ReaL 
Then managing Espanyol. 
Camacho humiliated his old 
team with categorical victories 
in both league and cup which 
prompted the end of Jorge Val- 
dano’s time in charge at the San- 
tiago Rernabeu stadium. 

Uruguay have sacked their na- 
tional coach. Hector Nunez, in 
the wake of a defeat by Chile 
which left them struggling in the 
South American World Cup 
qualifying competition. “They 
didn’t give me specific reasons. 
They told me it was over. Be- 
cause of the results. I believe,” 
Nunez said 

Nunez's dismissal came on 
the same day that Venezuela 
parted company with their 
coach, Rafael Santana, al- 
though in that case it was not 
clear whether Santana jumped 
or was pushed. 

Hiesday’s 1-0 defeat in San- 
tiago left Uruguay seventh in the 
South American group, from 
which the top four teams qual- 
ify for the World Cup finals. 
They have won two games and 
lost three, the results including 
a shock home defeat by 
Paraguay. But the contest is 


close and Uruguay ore only two 
s behind lot 


points 
Argentina. 
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I Lady in red 

1 Shirley Bassey, a Ferrari and a rock 


| star f s passion, page 25 
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At home at Hi^hdtairy 

Dennis Bergkamp talks to Glenn 
Moore, page 28 


Bosnich’s ‘act 


of stupidity’ 


costs £1,000 


Football 


NICK DUXBURY 


Mark Bosnich's Hitler-style 
salute to Tottenham Hotspur 
supporters was yesterday la- 
belled “an act of stupidity" by 
the Football Association, who 
fined the Ascoq Villa goal' 
keeper £1,000, but decided 
against suspending him. 

The 24-year-old Bosoich. 
who declared that “common 
sense had prevailed” was found 
guilty of misconduct by a three- 
man FA commission chaired 
by Geoff Thompson of the 
Sheffield and Hall ams hire FA. 
at Lancaster Gate. The com- 
mission, in addition to the fine, 
severely censured the Aus- 
tralian. warned him as to his fu- 
ture conduct and ordered him 
to pay the costs of the hearing 
which lasted an hour and a half. 

The gesture during the match 
at White Hart Lane on 12 Oc- 
tober caused outrage that was 
exacerbated because of Spurs’ 
large Jewish following. Howev- 
er. the player insisted that it was 
merely a prank that misfired. 

Announcing the verdict. 
Steve Double, the FA 
spokesman, said: “The com- 
mission heard that Bosnich had 
been subjected to abusive 
chanting Grom the home crowd 
before the incident 

“Bosnich told the commission 
that his gesture to the crowd was 
intended as a Basil Fawlty -style 
joke. He was unaware of Tot- 
tenham’s Jewish following and 
was devastated at the reaction 
to the incident He stated that 
he abhorred racism. 

“The commission decided 
that while Bosnich's action was 
an act of stupidity, it was not his 
intention to cause offence or be 
insulting. He apologised pub- 
licly, quickly and profusely.” 

Bosnich was relieved with the 
outcome. “What we have seen 
today is common sense prevail," 


he said. “Let’s hope I can now 
put this incident behind me and 
go forward with my career." 

Asked about the fine, he 
said: “It’s time to put this be- 
hind me. There are kit more im- 
portant things going and to be 
honest I'm sick of hearing my 
own voice. 

“I abhor racism. The best 
thing to come but of this is that 
may be it has raised the aware- 
ness of racism. The PEA [the 
players’ union] have got an 
anti-racism campaign under- 
way and I would like to put my 
full support behind that.” 

The fine will not stop 
Bosnich enjoying banter with 
supporters. “I still definitely 
hope to have a rapport with 
fans. Sometimes in life when 
you do things wrong the best 
thing to do is to come out 
openly and to explain and say 
sorry. I’m 24. 1 made a mistake 



Mark Bosnich’s attempt at 
humour at Spurs backfired 
Photograph: Action Images 


and that’s the way it goes." 

Brian Little, the Villa man- 
ager, was also satisfied. “It has 
been a fair hearing," he said. 

However, the book is not 
closed on the incident as 
Bosnich, who misses today’s 
home game against Leicester 
City with a long-standing knee 
injury, is still waiting to hear if 
he will face police action. A re- 
port has been sent to the Crown 
Prosecution Service. 

Francis Lee has tried to ap- 
pease Manchester City’s frus- 
trated supporters by insisting 
rhj>t Georgi Kinkladze is not on 
his way out of the dub, despite 
reports claiming that the Geor- 
gian .midfielder is unsettled. 

Lee came under fire from 
sections of the crowd as City 
slipped to a dismal 3-2 home de- 
feat at the hands of Oxford on 
Wednesday night, with hun- 
dreds of fans besieging the 
from entrance to call for the 
chairman's removal after seeing 
their team slip into the bottom 
six of the First Division. 

“When you hear the things 
that were said it hurts,” said Lee, 
who took over in January 1994, 
“But I have made a large in- 
vestment in this club anal will 
not be walking away. If I walk 
away from it now, I would be ad- 
mitting defeat and missing out 
on what could be a much bet- 
ter period and brighter future 
for the club.” 

On Kinkladze, Lee said: 
“Gio is very happy at Man- 
chester City and 1 think he is 
very loyal to the club in staying 
here. But. so for as his career 
is concerned, if we were unable 
to reclaim Premiership -status 
for next year we would have to 
think again fo the boy’s best in- 
terests. 

“I do think be will stay this 
season. We have had no offers 
for him and he thinks that 
some of the things that are be- 



Sght for sore eyes: Faustino AspriSa (fefQ and Les re r J n a nd, Newcastle^ strike force, imber up for todays visit of West Haro 


Photograph: North-News 


Cantona’s galling prospect 


ing written m newspapers are 
complete nonsense. 


Johansson apology in race row 


Lennart Johansson, the presi- 
dent of Uefe, European foot- 
ball's governing body, made a 
public apology yesterday as he 
tried to defuse" a row over al- 
leged racist remarks he made 
following a recent trip to South 
Africa. 

The row was caused by a 
lengthy interview Johansson gave 
to the Swedish daily Aftonbiadet, 
which quoted him using the 
Swedish word which translates as 
“darky" or “bladde”. Johansson 
was alleged to have used the 
phrase when discussing events at 
a meeting to discuss holding the 
2006 World Cup in Africa. 

“When I got to South Africa 
the whole room was full of 
bladdcs and it’s dark when 
they sit down all together,” the 
interview quoted Johansson as 
saving. “What’s more it's no fun 
when they're angry. I thought if 


this lot get in a bad mood it 
won't be so funny.” 

The interview also quoted Jo- 
hansson as swearing. His re- 
marks have caused a storm of 
criticism in Sweden. Johansson, 
responding while on holiday in 
Germany, did not deny malting 
them. 

“I am sorry, I cannot recall 
swearing so many times but that 
doesn't affect die contents. I 
cannot recall using the term 
“bladde” but on the other 
hand I can't exclude ft." he said. 
“I am not a racist- 1 apologise 
to anyone who interpreted it 
[the interview] as if I was one." 

Johansson mated that he is. 
not a racist. “Everyone who 
knows me knows I am not the 
way I have been described. 
Quite the contrary. I have many 
coloured friends, not the least 
in Fifa,” he said. 


Uefe moved swiftly to play 
down the significance of the re- 
marks. Its spokesman. Massimo 
Gonnella, claimed there had 
been a misunderstanding be- 
tween Johansson and the jour- 
nalist conceraed. 

Gormella said: “He did the 
interview, no-one is denying 
this. But apparently between 
him and the journalist there has 
been some kind of misunder- 
standing. That is where the 
problems are. There were prob- 
ably mistakes on both sides. He 
has a joking manner. Maybe this 
was die problem, maybe the 
journalist didn’t understand 
what he was trying to say." 

Even so, the remarks are 
unlikely to help Johansson, the 
67-year-old vice-president of 
Fife, in his campaign to replace 
Joao Havel ange, its 81 -year-old 
president. 


Much as his compatriots once 
stormed the Bastille for a use- 
ful away win, Ars&ne Wenger 
will today be striving to take 
Manchester United's Old Traf- 
ford fortress and further un- 
dermine Eric Cantona’s 
position as the En glish game's 
most influential Frenchman. 

The differences between 
United's captain and the new Ar- 
senal manager expose national 
stereotyping as the nonsense it 
is. While the price of Cantona’s 
creativity is often a volatility 
which has reared its unaccept- 
able head again of late, Wenger 
has brought a cultured, almost 
scientific approach to Highbury. 

Arsenal’s prospects of in- 
flicting a fifth successive defeat 
on the champions may hinge on 
their ability to implement his 
game plan amid the frenzy of a 
packed stadium. Similarly, it 
will be intriguing to see whether 
Alex Ffeiguson has used the hia- 
tus caused by an international 
weekend to revamp Unftetfs tac- 
tics, especially in terms of get- 
ting more from their troubled 

talism an. 


Phil Shaw considers the role of thr^e Frenchmen whose 
joie de vivre will influence the top bf|he- Premiership today 


Wenger’s track record and 
personality, not to mention the 
tact that he inherited the coun- 
try’s meanest defence, make it 
improbable that he will come 
out with ^11 Gunners blazing. 
When he promised this week to 
attack, he was r ef errin g to those 
who sought to smear his private 
life. His policy this afternoon is 
likely to be one of counter- 
attack. 

The struggle for supremacy 
between Cantona and another 
enfant de la patrie, Patrick 
Vieira, could be crudaL If Can- 
tona and Wenger represent 
wildly contrasting strands of 
Gallic character, the long- 
striding Vieira seems blessed 
with the best of both worlds. 


stitute since a calf ii 
t ember. -Roy Keaoaer] 
pended, which reduces United 1 s 
options for tracking Weira’s 
surges between the penalty ar- 
eas, but may be just as welf grv- 
en his flawed temperament and 
the fractious history of this fix- 
ture. The match wiD be beamed 
back to London fora dosed- 
drettit television showing before 
the North Bank. 

The “House FuD” signs will 
also be posted at Newcastle and 
Leeds. The Premiership pace- 
setters, who are confident that 
Alan Shearer will have recov- 
ered from his groin operation 
in time to return at Chelsea next 
weekend, take on West Ham in 
search of a ninth victory in 10 


“He’s highly motivated and ' games. The Hammers’ squad 
fights for every ball,” Wenger are to undergo special visual 


says, “bur he also plays very 
good passes.” 

Ferguson is ready to recall 
Ryan Giggs, who his made 
only a brief appearance as sub- 


tests at an Essex opticians on 
Monday; if Newcastle can again 
stoke up their crowd, they may 
need their ears examined too. 

The visit of Liverpool, fourth 


from top, to Leeds, fourth from 
bottom and with the division’s 
most disillusioned fans, ac- 
cording to a new survey, is of 
critical importance to both 
clubs. Leeds are being linked 
with everyone from leenaged 
tiros at Tranmere to Swiss 
centre-backs in Sardinia, yet 
George Graham again 1 sends 
out a side comprised of Howard 
Wilkinson's signings. 

• Ian Rush, stuck in the worst 
goalless streak-of his career, is 
likely to have to break his duck 
from his new. makeshift role on 
the right of midfield. “I’ve been 
looking forward to this match 
ever since I left Airfield," he 
said. “It’D be a special occasion, 
but also a strange one for me.” 

Humiliated by the basement 
dub, Blackburn, in their last 
League outing, Liverpool are 
only too aware that their black 
November a year ago meant 
they were always fighting to 
make up lost ground. The pos- 


sMityof Jamie Redknapp’s be- 
ing left out for Patrik Bergerk 
sure to alert those who mayfeeL 
better . able to offer a 


regular place. 
13-dw 


The 

first success denied Blackburn 
the opportunity to sustain their . 
momentum. Nor would they 
have chosen to resume against 
Chelsea, who : most decide;, 
whether to stay with the team, 
who won at Old Thrfford or give 
Gianfranco Zola his first taste 
of the British hurly-burly. 

It is a safe bet that Zola, new- 
ly arrived from Parma, was un- 
familiar with the name of thr 
caretaker manager a 1 Ewood 
Park. However, Tbny Parkes was 
asked yesterday by Robert 
Coar, the Blackburn chairman, 
to continue in the job even 
though he does not want it on 
a permanent basis. 

“He’ll stay in control as he 
has for the past three weeks, and 


t 


neither Tony nor the players 
nth this,” 


have any problems with 
Coar said, in what sounded - 
ominously like the dreaded 
vote of confidence. . 
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Reacting to irritation by 
withdrawing? (10) 

Plan guide always carries 

(4) 

Landlord’s place suitable 
for resident? (5) 

11 It’s stupid reversing action 
of piston in intermediate 


10 


positions (3-6) 
Pries 


12 Priest from Italy the Span- 
ish will introduce (3) 

13 Count number of trade 
union leaders taking part 
in summit (3, 2) 

14 West Indian entertainer’s 
opening in Barbican, per- 
haps? (9) 

15 Party occasion when union 


What can be awfully 
tedious - onset of 
loneliness (8) 

Cheese found in girl’s 
bed (7) 

Places where calling 
cards could help in 
making contacts? (9, 

Crimes in domestic 
settings probed by one 
:ofpoiic 


ft 


?) 


s out of order?^(7^ 7)^ 


18 Where bottom line 
balance is found? That’s 
putting it mildly (14) 

22 Toper imbibing last of gin 
with lemon slices, apt to 
drop off? (9) 

24 Father always reading po- 
etry, relatively liberal (5) 

25 Stuff that’s turned over as 


Friday's solution 


Last Saturday’s solution 

n 



rood (3) 

26 Dire night out incorporat- 


ing drunken spree |9) 


27 Practice suggested 
Frankfurter abandoned by 
South African? (5) 

28 Crack troops stationed be- 
side hospital window? Sort 
of (4) 

29 Event that’s exciting on 
tenth lap? (10) 


lot of policemen 

5 Low point reached oy 
North American di- 
rector (5) 

7 Bar-room (7) 

8 Worker carrying dis- 
. ease is not on the 

premises (6) 

9 Only allowed cheese 
andbiscuitsfor 
dessert? (9, 5) 

16 Piece of legislation re- 
quires presentation (9) 

17 Veterinarian with time 
to take care of fish (8) 

19 Breakage of Meissen 
will bring retribution 

20 Se something re- 
moved from Glouces- 
ter, according to 
William (7) 

21 Things vouchsafed in 
theatre, like fateful 
date in March? (6) 

23 Cancel article in old 
Celtic language (5) 
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Henman and 
Rusedski dose 
in on the final 


Tennis 


DERRICK WHYTE 
reports from Telford 


Britain’s two leading players, 
Tim Henman and Greg Rused- 
ski, moved doser to a meeting 
in tomorrow’s final when both 
eased through the quarter-finals 
of the British National Cham- 
pionships here yesterday. 

Henman beat Nick Gould of 
Bristol, 6-1, 6-3, in 65 minutes, 
while Rusedski defeated the 21- 
year-old Norfolk player Tbm 
Spinks, 6-3, 6-0, in six minutes un- 
der the hour. It is difficult to see 
either being beaten in today’s 
semi-finals, especially as their op- 
ponents bad hard Hatches yes- 
terday.' Paul Robinson, who will 
take on Rnsedstti in a battle of 
left-handers, saved three match 
points at 6-7 in the final set be- 
fore beating another left-hander, 

. Andrew Richardson, 1*6, 7-6, 9-7, 
after 2hr 32min on court 


playing Tim but Fm saying 
nothing. If we do meet in the fi- 
nal you’ll have the chance to see 
if the plan works.” 

Henman insisted: “I would 
like to win the to urnamen t again 
but Tm not losing any sleep over 
it. There has been bedthy rivalry 
may two previous meetings with 
Greg and hehas not enjoyed los- 
ing. But we still have to win an- 
other match before we can think 
about the final. n 

Henman and Jeremy Bates, 
the holders, were beaten 6-L 6-3 
in the semi-finals of the men’s 
doubles by Danny Sapsford of 
Surrey and Stoke’s Andrew 
Foster. The result means Bates, 
winner of the men’s singles six 
times and the doubles seven 
times, has played his fast match 
in the championships as be in- 
sists this is his last appearance 
in the Nationals. 

The women’s singles final, to 
be played today, wiflbe between 
two 2 1-year -old left-handers. 


Oiris Wilkinson, the British Claire %Ior of Banbury and 
No 3 who now meets Henman. Juffe Puffin from Sussex. Taylor 
played a Similar match against wffl start as favourite after beat- 
Jamie De^ado of Maidenhead, ing the defending champion, 
winning 2-6, 6-0, 9-7 in 2hr Clare Wood of Sussex, 4-6v6-2 
19mm. He saved a match point 7-5, but Puffin, who defeated 


when 4-5 down in the third. 

Henman and Rusedski 
stressed how relaxed they are 
this week but both admit that 
should they meet in the finaL 
there will be no holds barred. 
They have met twice before, 
with Henman beating Ruseds- 
ki in three sets in the final here 
last year and then defe ating him 


Lucie Ahl of Devon, 6-1, 64, 
wiB not lack support of her own. 

Puffin had a comfortable vic- 
tory, leading by a set and 5-1 be- 
fore Ahl delayed the end by 


but Taylor might easily have lost 
Wood, who has won the title 
three times, led 5-3 in the final 
set and served for the match at 


4MWi&bnl bv New^opcr PublMirag PLC I GuO&l Squirt, Cmoy Whx£ London EU 5DL. aad print'd a Mans Colour Prim, 5* Abacs Road. Watford 
Ba<* mw aratttle from Hnuric Newspaper*. UI*K8 WCT 


SUurfwIh.Wnhxin* ResaazeU* a newsier wrthAjPttaOfc* 



T6..7-5 m the Czech Open in * 54. But Taylor rose to the oc- 
Ostrava Jast montL casion, breaking Wood to love 

Rusedski said: I’ve worked tor 5-5 anchKaking the nexf 
out a plan with my coach, Bri- two games to 30. 
an Teacher, on the best way of Results, Digest, page 29 
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Winter in Amsterdam^ 
culture, cobbled Slit 
and mmA dm & tfuwjr&ttiinisr) 
A urriyuf rity irijfc a rAaked f 
atmosphere that’s oibnod 
fiieridfyand easygoing. :j 


And nmeyotican take a self-drive ’ 
'short break winter weekend 
includt^jaceommadation with 
■ -Thomson CilyBreais in- 
.Conjunction with LB SHUTTLE, . 
■ : - fiom only £4£ (You cahiget 
wpw! ftij ? going Ikm that!) 
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